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Season s Greetings to Our Readers! 



Our Bishop's Address 

His Excellency, the Right Reverend 
Bishop, on his first official visit to 
the college this year gave the student 
body some worthwhile pointers re- 
garding school spirit. He said that 
the essential factor in the develop- 
ment of true school spirit is a high 
sense of pride in the traditions and 
the honor of the institution. The con- 
duct of the members of any school is 
carefully noted by outsiders, who 
judge the school by its representatives 
and are constantly on the alert to 
find something in their behavior which 
bears criticism. The Bishop went on 
to say that it was imperative, there- 
fore, to cultivate a high sense of hon- 
or which will prompt the individual 
tn respect not only his own name but 
also that of his school. 

In speaking about the Eucharistic 
Congress which was held in Dublin 
last June, and from which he has re- 
cently returned, His Excellency com- 
mented on the edifying conduct of the 
Irish people, who, in order that they 
might be better fitted to participate 
in the celebration held in honor of 
their Eucharistic Lord, went into re- 
treat, and by prayers and meditation 
prepared for the great honor which 
was to be theirs. Every city and ham- 
let, however small, was lavishly deco- 
,1 in honor of the Heavenly Vis- 
itor. The Bishop contrasted the atti- 
tude of Ireland with the attitude of 
Russia where the main object is to 
blot out all religious feelings from the 
life of the individual and to leave him 
nothing ti> which he can cling in 
times of suffering and distress. 

His Excellency concluded his in- 
teresting discourse by suggesting that 
a holiday be granted to the student 
body. This suggestion met with the 
consent of Mother Margaret and the 
immediate approval of the students. 

P. O'C. 



Our President, Mother Margaret 
Mary, wishes to take this opportunity, 
of the first appearance of Volume 
VII of "Inter-Nos," to express her in- 
terest in the scholarly development of 
the paper, and her appreciation of 
the efforts of the staff and contribu- 
tors, who have given themselves un- 
selfishly, to its cause. She urges a 
whole hearted support of the paper. 

Mother Margaret, through "Inter- 
Nos", also expressed to the student 
body her good wishes for a happy and 
profitable year. 



Clio's Throne 



November Thoughts 

"Have pity on me, at least you, my 
friends." "Have pity!" As the heart 
cry of our departed comes back to us 
with each recurring year, does a whis- 
per reach us of a small disturbing 
voice rising from our secret conscious- 
ness and asking, "Have I had pity?" 
Have my thoughts, my prayers, my 
sympathies been directed to the re- 
lief of those suffering souls, or has 
my devotion waned with the closing 
hours of November — the month dedi- 
cated to them in an especial manner, 
by the Church, their loving Mother'.' 

Since God's inscrutable plan gives 
to the living the privilege of helping 
the souls of those who died in the 
Lord; since for the cleansing of the 
stains, which debar those holy ones 
from attaining their eternal happi- 
ness, Almighty God applies the pray- 
ers, almsdeeds and other expiatory 
works which we may offer; since, for 
the departed the time of self-help is 
passed, can we neglect to give them 
what to us costs so little, but to them, 
is a treasure of unending gain? 

One moment suffices to offer for 
their relief the priceless gift of our 
daily Mass and Holy Communion, of 
the plenary indulgence attached to 
the Way of the I ■•>• of the ro- 

sary, said in the presence of 
on page 2) 



It is an axiomatic truth that his- 
tory is the oldest and wisest of teach- 
ers. Her lessons are based upon uni- 
versal experience. They are substan- 
tiated by a multitude of facts and ob-, 
servations, and whenever the latter 
have been collected, sifted, and syn- 
thetized by some masterly hand, there 
is none to gainsay the philosophy that 
is in them or deny their utility and 
pertinency. So true is this, that as 
some men emerge from barbarism 
their first effort is to keep some rec- 
ord of the events that encompass 
them. In their uncivilized state rude 
mythological notions, the war-song or 
battle-cry, the notched club or hatchet, 
the funeral chant or hymn of victory, 
vitalize their knowledge of the past 
and their concern in it. With advanc- 
ing culture annals come into use, and 
the simple but continuous chronicle. 
The records of what men held to be 
good or evil, of victory or defeat, of 
destructive natural phenomena, are of 
interest to the community henceforth, 
and as the same or similar events re- 
cur, there arises a dim curiosity as 
to the reasons for them, the connec- 
tion of cause and effect, the influence 
of circumstances. As the social and 
political framework become perfect, 
other questions arise relative to the 
origin of old-time institutions, cus- 
toms, and habits, until there is scarce- 
ly a phase of human life that does not 
engage the attention of mankind. In 
turn, all the great political systems 
bear public witness to man's respect 
for the teachings of Clio, and his in- 
stinctive craving to develop positive 
guidance and instruction from a com- 
parison of the past with present. 
Egypt, Assyria. Persia, Greece, and 
Koine have left on the scrolls of Clio 
the highest flowering of this genius. 
No nation of antiquity but has rec- 
ti! d on i"i, n i 
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'Le Miroir de Jesus' 



Laughter has more degrees than 
a thermometer. But for all its de- 
grees you can laugh in just two ways 
— at a person, or with a person. The 
first never made a friend; the second 
never lost one. 

* * * 

Someone has truly said that "to 
lose a friend is to die a little." When 
you think you are enjoying a laugh 
at someone else's expense you may 
find that laugh appearing again in 
your Profit and Loss Column when 
you next balance your friendship ac- 
count. 

* * * 

Friendship is the market place 
where two persons trade those qual- 
ities which give strength, happiness, 
and pleasure. When you laugh at :i 
friend you cheat him in the market 
of friendship. 

* * * 

Friendship is to give and take, but 
you cannot give your friends the 
worst of you and take the best of 
them. 

* * # 

It is a good thing for us to praise 
our friends for their successes. Mark 
Twain declares that people talk a 
great deal about the weather, but no- 
body does anything about it. Our ap- 
preciation of our friends' qualities 
and achievements is often similarly 
inactive. We feel il bul we say noth- 
ing about it. 

» * * 

>u somet w tired of I he 

routine of study and have a strong 
desire to break away from it, think 
of this motto. It may help to get you 
over a rough spot. "The usefulness 

of a Postage Stam] sists in its 

ability to stick till il reaches its des- 
tinati 



A noteworthy event in the history 
of Mount St. Mary's College was the 
presentation of "Le Miroir de Jesus" 
at the Carthay Circle theater on Oc- 
tober 26, 1932. This musical drama, 
written by the internationally known 
Henri Gheon and set to music by 
Andre Caplet is an interpretation of 
the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. 
The music was supplied by a string 
ensemble and a Capella Choir under 
the direction of Amedee Tremblay 
and Jacques Jou-Jerville, and the Tab- 
leaux were staged by Lillian Fitch. 

The program was divided into three 
cycles; Cycle I, "The Mirror of Joy," 
sung by Miss Anita Arnold; Cycle 
II, "The Mirror of Suffering," sung 
by Miss Alice Corbeil; and Cycle III. 
"The Mirror of Glory," sung by Miss 
[■Catherine Dwyer. Each mystery with- 
in the Cycle was concluded by a liv- 
ing tableau which was a reproduction 
of some painting of an old master. 
These living sketches carried the au- 
dience back in spirit to the days when 
the greatest drama of life was en- 
acted — the life of our Lord. 

Henri Gheon, the author of this 
production, is one of the group of 
authors who reunited the lyricism of 
the Middle Ages with the modern 
idiom. His "Miroir" is a gem of 
i.iry elegance. The three panels of 
the composition make a unique tab- 
leau, gradually shading from joy to 
sadness thence ascending to glory. 
Andre Caplet is undoubtedly the out- 
standing figure of musical mysticism 
on our contemporary scene. His mu- 
I development was matured and 
enriched by the World War, and his 
achievements have won great renown. 

Musician; nd all who ap- 

preciate the finer things in music 
were generous in their praise "! this 
epochal masterpiece. It gave them an 
opportunity to enjoy the trulj spir- 
itual in modern music. M. S. 
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NOVEMBER THOUGH i 
i mm il from pagi i I 

Blessed Sacrament. A trity 

to the poor, an ai il morti- 

fication; these and many other good 
be our answer to that 
cry, in which we ourselves may soon 
be forced t<> join. 

ve pity on me, at least you, mv 
friends!" i l> 



"Pageant of Life" 

By Owen F. Dudley 

Thank you, Father Dudley, for not 
"letting us down!" As least you have 
not succumbed to the rather common 
occurrence of producing second-rate 
material after the roar of applause 
for your first work has somewhat 
subsided. And thank you, too, for an- 
other very lovable character to rank 
with Eric Esterton and Brother An- 
selm. 

In Cyril Rodney of "Pageant of 
Life" is a personality so vital, so 
gripping in its awful yet tender in- 
tensity, and so attractive and human, 
yet so strangely detached, that he re- 
mains an enigma until the close of 
the book; even then, his character 
cannot be fully revealed. That sounds 
inconsistent; it is not! The story cen- 
ters entirely about this shy, baffling 
figure that Father Dudley has chosen 
to represent that most beautiful phase 
of Catholicism, the Mystical. There 
is a girl, a very splendid girl; there is 
Anselm Thornton, the Brother An- 
selm .lays and previous books; 

but most of all, tlnre is Cyril, whose 
life is bound up inextricably with the 
blood-st. gure that once hung 

upon a cross. 

I trust you will realize that all I 
have written so far is just a sort of 
veneer. You will have to discover for 
yourselves what lies beneath. 

[f I flung technicalities at you, you 

lid not like it. Besides, you know. 

already, Father Dudley's deeply sig- 

nificanl irile and modern. It 

e s:ime in this liook, but this does 

not mean much when compared with 

t h^ narrative. 'I I alizal ion ot 

for a better pen 

than mine to trace. Read "Pageanl 

of I u will understand wh.it 

I mean; and if you feel prone to 

criticize this re\ ii u king in all 

points usuallj attributed to book re 

i ad "Pageant of Life" again, 

and you will understand « ha1 l mean. 

lentally, I think that you \\ ill loi 
at id'- 1a, i pag< s with a Blight l.\ 
blurred vision not the' result of de- 

lic il • ht. 

I K. 
ntinued on pagt i i 
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Carcassonne 



"I'm sixty years; I'm 
/'/■< done hard work turn all my life. 
And yt i could never grasp mid hold 
Mil In mi's desire thru all my 
I know quiU well that hen in Inn- 
All one's desires are granted none; 
My wish will ne'er fulfillment know, 
I never have seen Carcassonne." 
Gustave Nanduad. 

This verse decided us to seek out 
this wonderful Cite, the only remain- 
ing example of a walled city of the 
Middle Ages; and the most perfect- 
ly preserved of the many fortress 
towns which once spread over France. 
Here romance flourishes and the pages 
of chivalry come again to life. 

However, there was little romance 
in the disgruntled porters as they 
shuffled to the station after settling 
us in our compartment under danger- 
ously burdened baggage racks; there 
was still less romance when, a few 
hours later, we stopped at a small sta- 
tion and the conductor poked his head 
in the door informing us that we 
were to leave our compartment and 
go to the dining car. This was ac- 
complished by running along the sta- 
tion track in order to reach the diner 
before the train pulled off for the 
next station, because the cars on Eu- 
ropean trains are not connected as 
they are in the United States. Soon 
we were munching the cheese and the 
fruit that always concludes a Euro- 
pean dinner. Suddenly we heard the 
loud voice of the station master call 
out, "Carcassonne." We hurriedly col- 
lected our baggage and alighted from 
the train just as it steamed off for 
other destinations. 

Before our dazzled eyes appeared 
a quaint old city, whose winding 
streets and closely bending houses 
seemed to reecho the music and laugh- 
ter of its former inhabitants. We 
passed over a drawbridge and under 
the only gate through which auto- 
mobiles can enter — the Porte Narbon- 
naise. There was a certain joyous ex- 
< itement in running up a fortified 
hill, in crossing a drawbridge, in en- 
tering a narrow port, set aslant 
through the great walls. We left the 
outer world behind us and entered 
a city of ghosts; a city which is as 
it was. in the days gone by— undis- 
turbed by the rush and clamor and 



ixcitement of modern life. Over the 
cobbled lanes Lords and La- 
dies, artisans, minstrels, and knights 
seemed to pass review. The 

grim donjons, sturdy towers, and 
towering chateaux made of it a thing 
unreal: a city of the imagination; a 
fairy town ; not a part of the prosaic 
world. 

Far more picturesque than the mod- 
ern city is the old town built on a 
height, and a picture of decay, with 
its double line of walls and towers, 
some parts of them dating from the 
time of the Visigoths. Between the 
double walls at one end of the Cite 
is the jousting ground where many 
a noble knight waged deadly battle; 
and overlooking the tournament field, 
are balconies which sheltered the gay 
and often anxious damsels of the 
court, as they encouraged, by smil- 
ing glances and excited mien, their 
favorite knight on the field of hon- 
or. 

No other place is like Carcassonne. 
The high walls, the slate-topped tow- 
ers, the river below, the Spanish moun- 
tains, the green hills, and the flat- 
topped pines merit for it the name of 
a "wonderful diadem of chiselled 
stone set in the forehead of the Pyre- 
nees." 

L. M. 



The Opera Box 



"Lucia di Lammermoor" with Lil- 
ly Pons! What could be more ideal? 
The youthful and slender Miss Pons 
brings to Donizetti's sad heroin 
charm of appearance and a beauty of 
voice that would compare favorably 
with the composer's own dream of the 
Scottish maiden who loved, lost, and 
died in the long ago. 

Because of her sincerity Miss Pons 
is able to invest Lucia with a spark 
of life and truth of reality which 
does not fail to inspire the hearts of 
the audience with a true sympathy for 
the unfortunate heroine. 

Although Miss Pons has been with 
the Metropolitan but a few sea- 
she has gathered a large and enthu- 
siastic following among lovers of mu- 
sic, and has taken her place as one 
(he greatest and most popular 
lyric-sopranos of today. 

She has an unusually sweet and 
(lowing voice and the clear, beautiful 
quali'y of her tones is not diminished 



iii the I' nges. The mad scene 

.lliout any apparent strain 
and with perfection. 

MI: Pons made her debut as Lucia 
and it would almost seem that she 
prefers this opera to the others sung 
every season. The music is very melo- 
dious and there are several arias 
which one is not likely to forget. 

L. M. 



Do You Know? 



That the Indians are the first true 
Americans. 

That the Indians lived in log cab- 
ins long before the coming of the 
white man. 

That James Fenemore Cooper's 
tales present realistic pictures of In- 
dian life. 

That over seventy-five percent of 
the Iroquois tribe is Catholic at the 
present time. 

That the continental warfare be- 
tween Indian tribes was over hunt- 
ing grounds. 

That the tepee, made of cloth over 

3, was the Indian's summer home, 

and the wigwam, made of skin both 

inside and outside, was his winter 

home. 

That Hiawatha is pronounced Hi- 
a-wa-da and means "wide awake, never 
asleep." 

That the Iroquois had more terri- 
tory than Alexander the Great had in 
his great Empire. It stretched from 
central Canada to Louisiana; from 
the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi 
River. 

That the Indian awaited the return 
o! the white man for over four hun- 
dred years; from the visit of Lcif the 
Lucky to the discovery of America 
olumbus. 

That the differentiation of tribes 

was as great as is the differentiation 

■ een the Polish and the Chinese. 

That the Indians were accustomed 
to adopt into their tribes captured 
women and children. 

That the horse was unknown to the 
Indians before the coming of the 
white man. 

That the phrase "feather in your 
u the fact that the 
Indian boy earned the feather in his 
war bonnet by brave deeds. 

That the Indian thought the white 
man's guns were sticks filled with 
agi l i 
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CLIO'S THRONE 



Ccijoes 
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A Prayer 



Teach me, Lord, to find Thee every- 
where ; 

In the silent grandeur of Thy moun- 
tains, 

In the irridescent spray of fountains ; 

Let me glimpse Thy face in the ec- 
stasy 

Of sunrise gleam and sunset glow. To 
be 

Able to see Thee — Lord, hear my 
prayer. 

Let me learn simplicity is best. 

The greatest beauty lies in the dew- 
blessed rose ; 

On humblest hearths truest devotion 
grows. 

All joys, Lord, are built on simple 
things. 

A loyal day with those we love — it 
brings 

True peace. It leads the way to Thee 
— and rest. 

That I be merciful, Lord, I pray Thee, 
To the tiniest field mouse scurrying, 
To the daintiest butterfly hurrying 
In silken flight across a brilliant sky. 
If only a glow-worm or spider die. 
Compassionate, I beg that I mav be. 

B. 



Night 

I love the lonely, rose-filled night. 
Where every a quivering light ; 

Where ever the earth, the moon's soft 

glow 
Is warm like light from a lump hung 

low; 
And through the air is the fragrant 

Of the rose and the dew in midnight 

ti" 
The world is stilled in silence sweet — 
An echoing here lovers meet, 

'Neath the lacy shade of the bending 

tree, 
With the moonlight a fairy e 
And the dew is like glistening pea 

on the lawn, 
Flushing rose crystal in vn. 

C. K. 



ognized that among the sources of its 
power and the pledges of its duration, 
is the study of its origin and the vicis- 
situdes of its social and political life. 
True, some nations, for example Chi- 
na, in its ancestor-worship, have car- 
ried this to exaggeration. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that the highest ex- 
ponents of social humanity have ever 
recognized the potent pedagogic in- 
fluence of a study of the past. 

The study of history furnishes the 
I s for the useful comparison of the 
present with the past that is the usual 
source of popular satisfaction or dis- 
content. It develops the faculty of re- 
flection, and gives a kind of easy, 
homely philosophy within every man's 
reach. It unveils the vast network of 
causes that determine the rise of 
some nations and policies, and the de- 
cay and downfall of others. 

"Here, preadvevtun on this mil 

gla> 
Who gazes long ■ ' be- 

ho 
Som fc< mummied 

Pv 

i (I folds 
of In i rent 
robi . 

dynasties 
That sweep our 

And with tin , ' i'h cumb* r 

Globe." 

— Frederick von Schlegel. 

Clio exhibits to each the gradual 
formation of his country. She is the 
nurse of patriotism. Above all she 
us an overshadowing Provi- 
dence, which everywhere draws good 
, il, or in I the bridge, 

the stepping-stone to good; which i 

h a larger patience and surer 
knowled any poor general 

which never tail- 
to just i ause, and to 
brand with infamy all the mon 

ime walk shame- 
triumph arth. 

Thou I \nd from 

thy thn men 

m. 

\. E. 



EX LIBRIS 
finned from pag< 2 1 

Hot Water 

By P. G. Wodehouse 

Read it! It is swift, sparkling, and 
immaculately funny. 

Mrs. .1. Wellington Gedge is Mr. 
Wodehouse's idea of the "dominating 
female." Riding securely at anchor 
beside her is Mr. J. Wellington Gedge, 
a superlative "Yes" man in Mrs. 
Gedge's presence. There is a French 
viscount whose vivacity needs no 
"bucking"; there is an American sen- 
ator, a "dry," who gets his letters 
mixed and accidentally sends the com- 
plaint written to his bootlegger to 
Mrs. J. Wellington G., who in hap- 
pier times was a professional black- 
mailer. Can you work that one out? 
Mrs. .1. Wellington has some "ice" 
(definition — diamonds) ; Mr. Soup 
Slattery ( that name has everything 
-charm, naivete) wants Mrs. .l.'s 
"ice" ; the senator wants his letter 
hack; the senator has a daughter who 
wants to marry an author with a 
mustache; there is a young American 
millionaire who carried the pigskin 
for old Princeton — he wants to marry 
the senator's daughter, etc. 

"Hot Water" is not a classic, but 
for one of those effervescent "brac- 
ers" that everyone needs occasionally 
it cannot be excelled. It will refresh 
you; it will not anesthetize you, as 
"funny" stories do at times. 

C. K. 



DO YOU KNOW 
' i iimd from pagt 3) 

liglii i tiled them thunder 

sticks." 

That the first Indian attack on the 
English settlements was incited bj 
an escaped prisoner who 

lit reven 

rid many oth( -ling 

facts aboul the Indi had the 

plea • rig from <'hief 

w ho visited 
; spoke to thi student bodj 
aboul in- people. 

B B. 
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Higher Education of Women 

In pre-Christianized society, the 
mural degradation of women had be- 
come a tradition and a habit. Christ 
annihilated those traditions and the 
Christianized communities abandoned 
them. The tyranny of the male sex 
was broken. Today individuals of the 
female sex must vindicate, each one 
for herself, the rights won for them 
by 'hrist, or they will individually 
Blip back into the moral degradation. 
This seems to the writer the highest 
justification for the higher education 
of women. 

Wander back through the smutty 
pages of history, and you will find no 
people, with the possible exception of 
the Egyptians, doing full justice to 
the personal dignity of women, until 
Christ exalted his Virgin Mother, 
leaving her an ideal for women to 
aim at, and the type of what men 
should respect. In the cradle of civili- 
zation, Babylon and Nineveh, volup- 
tuousness was almost a cult, and sys- 
tematic degradation of women began 
in early youth. Amongst the Hindus 
and Chinese there is apparent a su- 
perficial respect, but even there wo- 
man was always branded as a second 
human being, "an incomplete or 
mutilated man." Relics of such tra- 
ditions still exert their influence 
amongst the Chinese today. With the 
Greeks and Romans, woman axisted 
only for man. a condition idealized by 
Homer in his descriptions of mari- 
tal love and feminine devotion. The 
Jews — despite the fame of Miriam, 
Deborah, Judith and the sistei 
.Moses granted women in general no 
greater rights than did the gentiles. 
By the time of Christ, the Jews had 
become a decadent race, and woman 
no longer held the position granted 
her from the beginning, "similis sibi" 
like unto man. As Christ declared: 
"Moses on account of the hardness of 
itinued on page 3) 



Symbolism in the Church 



"Symbolism is poetry for it is the 
creative imagination at work. Its 
power to teach truth and to educate 
at once mind and heart is attested by 
the divinely inspired use of it in the 
doctrinal and moral books of Holy 
Writ." 

— Dr. Hensen. 

This short extract is sufficient to 
show that symbolism appeals to the 
spirit, and raises one above the ma- 
terial things which harrass the soul; 
that divine sanction for the use of 
symbolism comes to us from the Book 
of books; and that it stirs the heart 
by the poetry of its suggestion. 

From the very earliest records of 
the Christian Church in art, written 
for the most part, with graphic sim- 
plicity in the Catacombs, one finds 
symbols, or as I prefer to call them, 
bits of captive song or poetry. At first 
the symbols adorned the graves of 
the faithful buried there, but later, 
when the persecuted Church emerged 
from her under-ground hiding places, 
carvings and paintings, simple and 
often crude, but mostly symbolical in 
character, were the first adornments 
of her Churches. 

An important reason for so gen- 
i r.il a use of symbols was the fact that 
many of the early converts of Chris- 
tianity had been pagans and it was 
considered dangerous for the pagan 
mind, but imperfectly grounded in the 
new religion, to dwell upon pictorial 
representation. Another very impor- 
tant reason, is that which is known 
to writers on symbolism as the "Pa- 
Christian Over-lap." This term is 
used to characterize those symbols 
borrowed from the pagans by the 
Christians, and used by them wither 
as protective policy iii times of in- 
tense religious persecution, or after 
the fury of persecution was over, in 
an effort to win the idolaters, not by 
(Continut d on page 3) 



An Alumnae's Thoughts to 
Inter Nos 



Dear Editor: 

I thought a very passable thought 
the other day. Now, I know that IN- 
TER NOS has a tolerant, long-suf- 
fering capacity for the errors and 
vociferations of amateur thinkers. 
Without undue egotism, dear Editor, 
I may say that I contributed to the 
development of that capacity. In 
those, now distant, but happily re- 
membered days, when I, distracted, 
helped pilot INTER NOS on its pre- 
carious road to campus institutional- 
ism, it was my chief joy and compen- 
sation to cram into niches unoccu- 
pied by more worthwhile articles, lit- 
tle philosophical evaporations, and oc- 
casionally for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I would contemplate life with 
naive seriousness for the length of 
an entire editorial. It never occurred 
to me to attribute the painfulness of 
INTER NOS' struggles to these edi- 
torials. They satisfied my brimming 
soul. It was enough. 

Well, dear Editor, I still have a 
brimming soul, but at this great cen- 
ter of scholarly specialization in 
which I mill about on frosty morn- 
ings, I am destitute of any vessel in- 
to which to brim, as it were. I read 
with jealous scorn the articles — the 
complacent brevities of another edi- 
tor — in the campus daily and burn to 
spatter about again with pot and 
plume. But, I repeat, no tolerant liter- 
ary publication stands ready to re- 
ceive the diletante's effusions. And, so 
with the images Of "old familiar 
faces" in my mind, rendered more 
vivid by the happiness of recent holi- 
day visits, I seek an audience once 
again in INTER NOS. 

I began, did I not, by telling you 

how I was in jubilant possession of 

a thought. I was riding back to the 

north, God's paintings, may we not 

I ohtinued on i"i<i<>- 4) 
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Editorial Comment 



The New Year is the time to make 
the "annual ' earthquake of house- 
cleaning." Most of us have, no doubt, 
made numerous resolutions for this 
coming year, but there is one which 
should head our list, "I resolve 
throughout the coming year to be an 
active member of the Student Spir- 
itual Council." 

» * * 

Many of us have been in Catholic 
schools all our lives, have had relig- 
ion put before us, and have ac- 
cepted it as a matter of course. But 
let us ask ourselves, just what do we 
do to further the cause of our faith, 
and to advance our spiritual welfare? 
Are we as active in spreading the 
kingdom of our Lord as His enemies 
are in destroying it? I wonder! 

* » # 

When asked whether we are Cath- 
olics we are loud in our affirmation. 
Our faith is plentiful until it brought 
to test. But only when the test has 
been made can we be sure whether it 
is spurious or genuine. Don't let your 
faith be meaningless to you but make 
it a very part of yourself — an active 
part. We strive so diligently to at- 
tain our temporal welfare, should we 
not work doubly hard to attain our 
spiritual welfare? 

♦ * * 

Rouse yourself to a spiritual con- 
sciousness! When a matter of religion 
is brought up, be a ready champion. 
Few of us realize uli.it big things we 
can do ii we try. During 1933 let us 
make Mount St. Mary's College a 
leader in spiritual affairs. Be pres- 
ent at Monthly Mass and Communion 
in spirit as well as in body; remem- 
ber the Eucharistk Prisonei in 
tabi ml pay Him a daily visit. 

We don't all have tuneful voices but 
we may ail have tuneful souls. 



Tivoli 

The sun beat down with merciless 
heat as we jolted and bumped over a 
rough and dusty road on our way to 
Tivoli. 

Tivoli, in olden days Tibur, is sit- 
uated on the green and fertile slope 
of Mount Ripole, twenty miles east 
of Rome. It existed long before the 
advent of Romulus, and was taken by 
Rome in 335 B. C. Here Horace sought 
solitude and rest from the responsi- 
bilities and burdens of Rome; here 
Pliny, the Elder, admired the great 
beauty of splashing cascades and 
tumbling falls, and strolled down the 
cool, green, winding lanes. One won- 
ders if either Pliny or Horace, in 
their morning rambles, sampled the 
grapes for which Tivoli is famous, and 
admired their firmness and ripe lus- 
ciousness. 

At Tivoli we found the Villa d'Este, 
one of the loveliest and most perfect 
of the Italian villas. It was laid out 
in 1549 by Pirro Ligorio for the Car- 
dinal Ippolito d'Este and from then 
onward it has served as a home for 
the family of Este, a family that equal 
in romance and glamor the world 
famed Medici. 

This charming Villa has lovely ter- 
raced walks, which the myrtle, laurel, 
yew, and cypress transform into Goth- 
ic aisles of fragrant green; cascades 
and waterfalls, which for five hundred 
years have received their water sup- 
ply from the River Annio. 

It is not difficult, as one wanders 
along the shaded walks, cooled by the 
perpetual play of fountains, to live 
again in imagination those days of 
the past when cardinals in glowing 
red chatted with ladies in damask and 
silk, or rested in deep converse with 
gentlemen clothed in velvet. 

We left the villa and Tivoli proper 
and wound our way to what rem., 
of the beautiful summer palace of the 
Emperor Hadrian. This Roman Em- 
peror had traveled far and wide and 
iled to build a palace which would 
bring back to mind the places which 
had pleased him most. His dream was 
realized in the Villa Adrian which 
red several square miles oi 
ry and is one of the most famo 
of the magnificent dwellings of the 
in rulers. 

sun was setting 
I <ntinued on , 
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"Obscure Destinies" 

By Willa Cather 

In Willa Cather's "Obscure Destin- 
ies" there recurs the same clear-cut 
detail and mellow smoothness of her 
former work. Subtly blended in, how- 
ever, is something new, a quality of 
terseness found principally in the last 
of the three short stories brought to- 
gether in this book. The first two 
tales, "Neighbor Rosicky", and "Old 
Mrs. Harris" are long, almost novel- 
ettes. The third story is very short, 
almost not a story. 

Characterization is Willa Cather's 
strongest point of defense (such de- 
fense as she needs ! ) ; the gentle charm 
and rugged homeliness of her style 
would save and make beautiful any- 
thing she wrote. It saves "Old Mrs 
Harris", and "Two Friends"; it makes 
beautiful "Neighbor Rosicky". 

Old Rosicky, by such title is he 
known, is an immigrant — the type 
Willa Cather knows so well; the I 
whose gnarled and wrinkled hands, 
whose strong, blue eyes with deep- 
grooved lines beneath, whose faith in 
God and devotion to his own fields of 
grain, imprint upon a page not black 
and white, but blue and gold and 
brown, a story that will not be erased 
until the brown of the soil met 
with the gold and blue of the sky. 



"The Flying Carpel" 

By R. Halliburton. 

Do you take your travel straight, or 
with a little bit of this and a littli 
bit of that, well shaken'.' Howevi r you 
do, you will undoubtedly enjoy "The 
Flying Carpet", by Richard rlallibur- 
An introduction to this young 
man is, 1 think, unnecessary. Perh 

have heard him ! and pei 

haps you ha 

play of his fine, sinewy fingers lin- 
gers that with equal ease ran grasp 
pike oi an Alpim oi bat 

..I a typewriter, it you 

have not actually listened to H 

swiftness of his talk, you have heard, 
in fancy, his clipped phi. you 

have turned tin pag( ,,i "The Royal 
Road bo Ri d 

i 
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Our Writers' Club 



Do You Know? 



This is a story for those who would 
be writers in the years to come. First 
of all let me state that genius does 
not prompt this article, therefore 
there is hope for all of you timid peo- 
ple. Next, let me state that the good 
writers have much in common with 
each other. Each has a reliable dic- 
tionary, a large eraser, and a sharp 
pencil. Last of all, the aspiring young 
writers have strength. They need it 
to carry a line of direct attack into 
the enemies camp; they need it to de- 
fend their ideas against the world. 
In other words, you Freshmen and 
Sophomores, show your teachers some- 
thing worth the time it takes to put 
it on paper and back up the ideas you 
have put forth. 

It is to you, Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores, that the upper-classmen look to 
to carry on the work they are strug- 
gling to begin. Down in the lecture 
hall a writers club is meeting. Meet- 
ing informally, but with the spirit of 
comradeship and open-mindedness.The 
members are striving to help one an- 
other with clear, unbiased thinking. 
But they need the contributions and 
support of the lower classmen to help 
them and to give them the knowledge 
which they have acquired during their 
four years' studies. Let everyone in- 
terested in writing be present at the 
next meeting, armed with articles, 
both prose and verse, and spend a 
most enjoyable hour exchanging ideas 
with their fellow students. H. G. 



TIVOLI 
(Continued from pagi 

ted and bumped over the Roman 
Campagna on our way, and as we en- 
tered the gates of Rome, and our 
thoughts wandered b;ick to Tivoli, to 
Horace, the cardinals, lords, and la- 
dies, who had sauntered through the 
gardens at Este; to Hadrian living 
amidst the splendor of his Italian pal- 
ace, we realized how true it was that, 
"Tomorrow, and tomorrow, <ni<l to- 
morrow, 

• /is iii this petty pact from day 
to day, 
T>> the last syllable of recorded tinu ; 

I all our yesterdays havt lighted 

for funis 

li '., truii /., dusty death." 

L. M. 



That if the death bed wish of Vir- 
gil had been respected we would not 
have the "Aeneid" as he commanded 
it to be burned. 

That of all the branches of litera- 
ture developed in Rome, letter writ- 
ing led the way. 

That Virgil has been universally 
hailed as the prophet of Christianity 
because of his "Messianic Ecologue." 

That the Roman alphabet is not 
only the possession of the speakers of 
the New Latin, Germanic, and Celtic 
tongues, but is used by several of the 
Slavonic peoples, by the Hungarians 
and Finns, and by thousands of na- 
tives of Asia and Africa who never 
heard the sound of any European 
tongue. 

That Plautus, the first of the Roman 
comedians, is the parent and source 
of all modern comedy in its many 
varieties. 

That Cleo, the Muse of History, was 
considered the most important of the 
muses, and that history developed as 
an art and science, its followers 
being creators, not merely recorders. 

That Cicero made Latin a univer- 
sal language in which the whole 
range of human thought could find 
ex;at and noble expression. 

That modern educators follow the 
the same ancient principles expound- 
ed by Quintilian in his "Institutio 
Oratoria." 

That no woman poet has ever 
reached the heights attained by 
Sappho in her lyrics written in the 
sixth century B. C. B. B. 



SYMBOLISM IN THE CHURCH 

I itinw d from page 1) 

discarding every object associated 
with their former worship, but by 
giving to such pagan symbols a new 
meaning. 

Farrer, illustrating this usage says, 
"No pagan symbol, therefore, bet- 
ter accorded with their (early Chris- 
tians' i frame of mind than that which 
represented the youthful Orpheus 
bending the listening trees and charm- 
ing the savage lions by his celestial 
harmonies. It indicated Christ as the 
King of Love and Peace, as the Law 
of Life and the Harmony of the 
World." 

S. M. I. 



HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN 

(Continued from page 1) 

your hearts allowed you to put away 
your wives; but it was not so from 
the beginning." With Christ came a 
change, but it was not a revolt. There 
was no universal demand for the 
rights of women. Christ granted that 
right; women were not forced to 
struggle. Women today must vindi- 
cate, justify those rights. Says Mary 
Wollstonecraft, "Men, not content 
with a degree of physical superiority 
not to be denied, endeavor to sink us 
still lower, merely to render us al- 
luring objects of the moment; and 
women, intoxicated by the adoration 
which men under the influence of their 
senses pay them, do not seek to ob- 
tain a durable interest in their hearts, 
or to become the friends of their fel- 
low creatures who find amusement in 
their society." 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
physical and social pre-eminence of 
man, which connotes a corresponding 
subordination of the woman. But this 
subordination should not injure her 
personal dignity and independence. A 
citizen is not an inferior because he 
is subordinate to an official of the 
state, and woman is not inferior to 
man because suboi-dinate. Nor is so- 
cial life limited to the activity of the 
senses; indeed this is but the lowest 
form of social life. The distinctive 
characteristic of the human species 
is rationality and intellectual life, 
which in the Christian teaching pre- 
supposes a spiritual, immortal soul, 
and this characteristic is shared with- 
out essential difference by man and 
woman alike. Its activity must be 
equally fostered. 

Cultivate the mind by intellectual 
knowledge, strengthen the soul by 
spiritual exercise, and woman will 
command the respect of man. Other- 
wise she will sink down to a thing 
of the senses, slip back to moral deg- 
radation. Sapienti sat. 

— Father J. Vaughn. 



"I'd rather be a beggar and spend 
my money like a king, than to be a 
king and spend it like a beggar." 



"Character is what you think of 
yourself; reputation is what others 
think of you." 
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Ode to Maecenas 



Quintus Horatius Flaccus, at the 
beginning of his literary career, had 
the good fortune to enlist the sym- 
pathies of Publius Vergilius Maro, 
who did him the great service of in- 
troducing him to Gaius Maecenas, a 
wealthy Roman of cultivated literary 
taste. 

Maecenas became the patron and 
publisher of the poetic works of 
Horatius, so we find the first of the 
odes, fittingly dedicated to him, with 
a delicate little tribute expressed in 
the first two lines. 

In making the following abridged 
translation, I have followed the 
thought rather than the meter of the 
poet. 

Maecenas, scion of royalty, 
Both my guard and sweetest orna- 
ment. 
Many there are who delight 
In gathering dust Olympian, 
Coursing swift in the race 
Spurning the goal which threatens, 
Wheels aglow with the heat. 
Men whom the noble palm 
Carries high to the gods 
Lording it over the earth. 
Some whom the changeable mob 
The citizens proud of Rome, 
Struggle to make their tools 
Through threefold political honors, 
Rejoice. Others who hide in their 

barns 
The threshing floors so golden 
Of Libyia; cleaving with joy 
To acres received from their fathers, 
Can never by Attalus' hoard 
Be driven to cleave as sailors 
The Myrtoum Sea, in a bark 
Fragile of Cyprian timber. 

ng the Afric's howl 
In seething Icarian waters 
Merchants longing for home 
Seek peace in the rural suburbs. 
Soon with vessels repaired 
They long for the wealth of the 

trader. 
Many the camps enthrall 
Where mingled sounds of the trumpet 
With blasts of the horn in war, 
In war so dreadful to Mothers, 
choice is the ivy green 



Adornment of brows of the learned. 
It makes me as one of the gods 
Where gay and cool in the grove 
Are nymphs at play with the Satyrs, 
Who separate me from the herd 
If neither Euterpe forbids me 
Nor with Lesbian lyre attuned 
Polyhymnia turns not away. 
But if with the lyric poets 
You deign my name to emblazon 
Aloft on my head triumphant 
I shall carry the stars of heaven. 

V. K. 



AN ALUMNAE'S THOUGHTS TO 
INTER-NOS 

> ontinw d from page 1) 

say, — red-gold sycamore and oak-cov- 
ered hills, fleeting past my window. 
They signified transport from one 
situation to another, self-identity, the 
characteristics of one's own nature, 
are revealed in such transfers, and we 
know that the kingdom of our sway 
is indeed within. We carry that king- 
dom, or shall I say the burden of our 
own personality, wherever we go. 
Aye, it is just a little frightening to 
contemplate the truth that we have 
to live with ourselves all our lives; but 
a more significant thought is entailed. 
If that personality is so clinging, so 
independent, once formed, of place, it 
likewise can be so of time. It is the 
one possession with which we tran- 
scend life — which inevitably we take 
back to the Author of its being. "Be 
wise," those eternal hills, those turn- 
ing plane trees said to me: "be wise, 
oh daughter of Adam, and keep i In- 
identity of that spark within, and the 
goal toward which it ever tends un- 
smothered by the debris of place and 
time." When time and place would 
tether the soul, recall to mind the 
splendid of (hose lives who 

have been dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the freedom of the spirit. 
in seeming subjection to a rule of 
minute detail, find transcendent free- 
dom. Their lives indeed merit the 
words of Christ: They are the light 
of the world. 

Dear Editor, if this little thought 
of mine strikes some harmonic note 
in your present mood, I am gratified, 
if not, I am grateful thai you ha 
borne with me. II \ 



EX LIBRIS 
(Continued from page 2) 

Adventure", or maybe "New Worlds 
to Conquer," and in "The Flying Car- 
pet" you will again meet racy talk, 
high tension situations, and ludi- 
crously funny narrative. The "flying 
carpet" is an airplane, Halliburton's 
latest mode of travel — unconventional 
travel. The airplane is a colorful af- 
fair, in fact, it is practically all color 
— unconventional airplane! Simulat- 
ing the richness of design and detail 
embodied in an oriental carpet, the 
delicately attuned machine carries 
Richard Halliburton on new adven- 
tures. Far into the upper regions, 
once, it takes its master and an orien- 
tal princess, and, again, its master 
and the chief of a tribe of head-hunt- 
ers. Gracious courtesy is returned by 
gracious courtesy — Halliburton sleeps 
in the chief's guest room which 
is profusely decorated with heads — 
real ones. 

C. K. 



"Better a witty fool than a foolish 
wit." 



To a Rose 



Pale rose 

Whose unfolding bud 
Holds more of mystery 
Than all the temples of Cashmere 
What hand mi 
The delicate colours 
That are you) 
Did the overflowing treasu 
al land 
forth the molten metal 
Thai I heart ? 

And did that single drop 
01 prei i"!' I'dood 
That fell upon you 

His dear hand 
Chai rid 

To our of glow ing love, 
And bare the wondei 
Of your hear! 
To Him? 

I I. 



iik then you an- todaj what 

■i day you were tomorrow 
shall not be less." 



nvy anybody is to confess our- "I If who lives hut for himself lives 

selves his inferior." but for a little thine ' 
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JOYOUS EASTER GREETINGS! 



Franklin Delano Roosevelt 



The aftermath of the inauguration 
of President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, seems to be a rather universal 
awakening of healthier sentiments 
than our prostrate United States has 
experienced for many months. Fait h 
in our country, which is always fol- 
lowed by hope; joy in our country, 
which is a companion of charity, have 
ed their heads and taken heart 
again, as the budding spring flowers 
which have been crushed and bruised 
by the storm, look up and struggle in 
renewed vigor under the smiling in- 
fluence of the genial sun. 

The American Nation, after all, is 
a simple people; it realizes with deep 
feelings of gratitude that God, in His 
providence, has given us for our chief 
executive, a man whose living faith 
does not hesitate to utter belief in 
God and to express dependence upon 
Him for strength and wisdom in the 
fulfillment of the mighty task allotted 
to the president, by the people who 
voted him into office. 

While Russia's seething unrest liiss- 
against the Almighty those blas- 
phemies of impotent pride, which dis- 
close their parent, Lucifer; while 
Spain and Mexico war against re- 
ligion; while Communism rumbles in 
its dark hiding places, the Amen. 
Radio and the American Press, re- 
iterate the satisfaction with which our 
people throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, heard and com- 
mented upon that same, direct, cour- 
ageous and religious inaugural ad- 
dress, broadcast to us on the fourth 
"l .March. 

Not imly did our people listen and 
mcnt, but, we may well believe, 
their hearts joined in the President's 
prayer that God might bless our coun- 
try and send directing grace to aid 
tlie executive, in an administration 
ntinued mi pin/, 



"Thy dot in i ni {that's thy spirit 
which keeps tin, Ide, courage- 

mis, high, unmatchable." 

— Shakespeare. 

Long and hot the road stretched 
away into the distance. Soft-grey dust, 
powder fine cloaked the plodding 
figures of a weary traveler and his 
beast; it covered the scanty shrub- 
bery, and settled protectingly upon 
an indeterminate heap of something 
lying beneath the ragged shade of an 
ancient sycamore. The wayfarer came 
near. He looked and paused and looked 
again, curiously at first, then com- 
passionately, for he beheld at his feet 
the prostrate form of a man, stripped 
of his clothing and sorely wounded. 
Kneeling in the dust, he spoke to the 
unfortunate one in kindly tones: 

"Who hath treated thee so, friend? ' 
Haltingly the reply came — 

"I fell among robbers . . . who left 
me thus, stripped and wounde.l . . . 
half dead . . ." 

"And hath none come thia way to 
succor thee?" 

"Yea. A priest, who seeing me, 
passed by . . . A Levite, too, ap- 
proached . . . and passed by. And 
thou, who art thou?" 

"I? Only a Samaritan. But I shall 
succor thee." 

And the Samaritan bound up the 
poor man's wounds with gentle touch, 
pouring in oil and wine; then settling 
him upon his beast, brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him all the 
night. When morning came, the 
wounded man was better. The Samari- 
tan went to the host and said: 

"Take care of him." Then placing 

two coins in his hand, added, "And 

whatsoever thou shalt spend over and 

above, I at my return will repay 

thee." Whereupon, he went his way. 

hrist Himself pointed out the way 

• rvice: the doing of good not to 

one's friends only, but to all of those 

' nt inn, (I mi page 4) 



Ancient Universities and 
Student Life 



More than twenty-two hundred 
years ago, classes were being held and 
lectures were being given in the an- 
cient universities, just as they are in 
the modern universities of today. 
These higher schools of antiquity 
were true universities, but the unity 
and formal organization of a modern 
university was wholly lacking. There 
were many well-known institutions of 
higher learning scattered from France 
to Syria and Egypt. The first and 
most important was the University of 
Athens, although the University of 
Rhodes, of Alexandria, of Tarsus, of 
Rome, of Constantinople, and of Bery- 
tus ranked among the foremost. 

The studies pursued ranged from 
philosophy to mechanics, and included 
literature, rhetoric, public speaking, 
law, mathematics, astronomy, anat- 
omy, medicine, and natural history. 
In some universities only two or 
three of these studies constituted the 
entire curriculum, while at the Uni- 
versity of Alexandria, all but one 
were pursued. 

The life and activities of the stu- 
dents and teachers, especially at the 
University of Athens, were in some 
phases quite similar to those today. 
However, with regard to sports, the 
situation was considerably different. 

Sports at Athens were purely in- 
tramural. There was no expense 
necessitated by elaborate apparatus 
and equipment, because the students 
indulged in simple sports. Competi- 
tive footraces held between the stu- 
dents and the Alumni were the only 
exciting athletic events, other than 
the boat races held on the three fes- 
tival occasions of the college year. 

The conduct of the students in the 

classroom was not always exemplary. 

Professor Libanius has described it in 

no uncertain terms. He stated that 

ntinued on page 3) 
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Florence 



Retreat 



How often have you not heard the 
quotation, "The Lord provideth and 
the Lord taketh away." What He pro- 
vides is opportunity, and later when 
He sees you disregarding it He takes 
opportunity and everything else away. 

During these four years of college 
life He is supplying you with ample 
means to make for yourself a niche 
in the gallery of life. Every day 
brings advantages to you and you 
alone can convert them into a means 
for attaining future success. 

* * » 

Surely your Alma Mater means 
more to you than just the place where 
you come from day to day to acquire 
some learning. Why are students, 
capable and full of the push of mod- 
ern youth, lacking in school spirit 
and content to sit peacefully by and 
criticise the lack of it in others? The 
college needs your support. Show that 
you appreciate the advantages which 
it offers you. Don't be a slacker! 

* # * 

We wonder whether it was purely 
coincidental that Father Duce should 
donate to our library on the \ - 
morning of the quake, a set of books 
titled, "Earthquakes in Los Ange- 
les." Was he dropping a hint as to 
what we could expect later in the day, 
or did the 'quake come as a surpi 
to him as it did to u 



A Thought 



Be yourself; think your own 
thoughts; speak your own words; 
achieve your own destiny; don't make 
yourself a mere imitator of somebody 
else. Some one has said "There are 
no two people alike; if there are, one 
nf them is of no account." 



Firenze la Bella — Florence the beau- 
tiful. What title indeed could be more 
appropriate or more fitting for this 
loveliest of Italian cities? This city's 
name is derived from two Latin 
words, "florere" meaning "to bloom" 
and "flos" meaning "flower." It is a 
charming and beautiful place situated 
;it the foot of the Apennines, in a val- 
ley bordered with gently sloping hills, 
covered with olive groves, orchards, 
and vineyards, and crowned with 
lofty pines — a city of beauty and of 
peace. 

There is much in Florence that 
could be praised ; its magnificent 
churches, the splendour of its palaces, 
the beauty of its art — but why spend 
precious words on what others have 
done to perfection? Rather let us 
mention the old world spirit of this 
charming city. Its narrow but clean 
streets, its quaint little shops which 
contain the beautiful leather tooling 
and the wrought silver for which I 
city is renowned, its historic guilds, 
its foundling hospital with the Lucca 
della Robia infants enhancing the 
outer walls — those famous babies in 
swaddling clothes who have been re- 
produced time without number the 
world over — and finally, the Ponte 
Vechio, the most unusual of the six 
bridges crossing the Arno, make it 
a medieval fairyland of beauty. The 
Brownings lived on the Ponte Vechio 
over one of the many goldsmith shops 
during their stay in Florence. Here 
Elizabeth Barret Browning composed 
her famous poetry and here she died, 
leaving behind her the Florence tl 
she loved so well. Here Dante met 
his Beatrice and raised her to t 
pedestal from which she has never 
since fallen or been displaced. Here 
Savanarola swayed the hearts of his 
hearers with the strength of his sin- 
cerity and magnetic personality, and 
here too, he passed through his mar- 
tyrdom of fire. It was in one of the 
palaces facing the Arno that Cather- 
ine ma rested on her w.v 
the Pop' ignon — but memo' 
of times long di multitudin- 
ous in artistic Florence — a city with 
a glorious past and an at 
ent. 

Moonlight on the Arno, slumbering 



Out of the depths of daily toil 
My heart arose one day 
And took unto itself sweet wings 
And soared from earth away. 

Like a brief moment of calm in a 
long day of toil and strife, the three 
days of our retreat slipped away. As 
we knelt in the chapel with His Sa- 
cred Presence near, we could hear the 
soothing message of our Master, "1 
am calling, fear not." 

Reverend Father Hugh Duce, S. J., 
our retreat master, guided us in ef- 
fective prayer and contemplation, 
pointed out to us in what way our 
souls, and indeed, our very lives, could 
be raised to a greater love and service 
of our Creator. We renewed old 
promises, fought and conquered old 
temptations, and were purified in 
prayer. 

The Mother of Christ was given us 
as a model after which to fashion our 
lives, since she represents the perfec- 
tion that we arc striving for in e\ 
phase of life. Just as children alwa 
have on their lips their mot I, 
name, and in every danger and fear 
they cry out. Mother! so we also should 
have our heavenly Mother's name ever 
on our lips. At times of danper we 
should have recourse to her, because 
she desires to help and to save us, as 
she has saved all who have had need 
of her aid. 

Formal reception into the Sodality 
conducted as ;i concluding cere- 
mony of the retreat. Eleven new so- 
enrolled in the miracu- 
lous medal and pledged their alle- 
giance to the society, [f tl ir of 
these new m inues in the 
future as much as it has so far, we 
are sure of having whole-hearted sup 
from them. 

V. K. 
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the Renaissance, all 

nam l- irenze la Bella, 

L. M 
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s. s. c. 

A renewed interest in the Apostolic 
Committee is the latest feature of the 
S. S. C. activities. Fifteen new teach- 
era have offered their services in the 
districts of Sawtelle and Brentwood 
and much eagerness for aiding First 
Communion Classes is shown. The 
Apostolic Committee is composed of: 
Chairman, Kathleen Wehmeier, As- 
sistant workers: Lucy Milligan, Vir- 
ginia Konvicka, Jeanette Wittier, 
trude Lontf, Marion Salury, Eileen 
Gerty, and Charlotte Bayley. In ad- 
dition to the teaching of catechism 
this committee cares for the poor by 
the collection of food and clothing and 
aids the missions by similar work. 

The Publicity Committee compris- 
es: Chairman, Gertrude Long, As- 

tanl Workers: Virginia Konvicka, 
Lucy Milligan, and Helene Breen. 
New posters for the bulletin board 
and articles and clippings of interest 
are among the duties which keep the 
artists occupied. 

The Eucharistic Committee has for 
its chairman Patricia O'Connor. The 
main purpose of this committee is to 
promote devotion to the Blessed Sac- 
rament by more frequent Commu- 
nions. 

P. O'C. 



ANCIENT UNIVERSITIES AND 
STUDENT LIFE 
mtinui d from pagt I 
some students were constantly sig- 
nalling back and forth about drivers, 
dancers, and horses. Some would 
it (hose who came into the room 
r them, while others chattered 
r chance subjects instead of lis- 
tening to the speaker. 

Memory training played an im- 
portant role in the ancient university. 
The ideal professor was "a living lib- 
rary and a walking museum;" the 
actual professor was a man of wide 
reading with a will-stored memory 
and a few original ideas. 

The professors subsisted solely on 
students' fees, and hence there arose 
an ancient classification of students 
golden, those who paid and 
learned; silver, those who paid and 
did not learn: and bronze, those who 
learned and did not pay. Bronze stu- 
dents were perhaps the most numer- 
ous. 

W hen the professor was unsatisfac- 



tory, failure to pay was a frequent 
occurrence. Students today are left 
little redress against incapable pro- 
fessors because the modern universi- 
ties collect fees in advance. 

The professors of the ancient uni- 
versities represented all degrees of 
goodness and badness. Some were 
eagerly sought after; some were care- 
fully shunned. The best example of 
popularity based on merit was Theo- 
phrostus, a successor of Aristotle. 
Two thousand students attended his 
regular lectures. Another professor of 
extraordinary merit was Posidonius 
of the department of philosophy at 
Rhodes. 

Young men willingly traveled far 
to sit at the feet of this genius. His 
two most distinguished pupils came 
from Rome. They were Cicero and 
Julius Caesar. The first woman pro- 
fessor in history was Hypatia who 
taught the philosophy of the Neo- 
Platonic school at Alexandria. 

With the exception of Plato's Acad- 
emy the ancient universities were not 
coeducational. Plato, believing in wo- 
man's rights and emancipation, ad- 
mitted two women to his Academy. 
They were the only coeds of ancient 
university education, and may be 
called the first in history. 

Customs and manners may change, 
curriculums may be different, but the 
one and single concern of the Univer- 
sity has come down through the ages 
— to impart knowledge so that the 
powers and faculties of man may be 
developed to their fullest extent for 
a useful and abundant life on earth 
and a glorious and happy life after 
death. 

E. L. 



Stabat Mater 



FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

(Continued from 'page 1 > 
which falls in one of the most critical 
periods of our history. 

As a guide for our cooperation in 
the work of readjustment, no loftier 
inspiration could be found than that 
suggested by the President, himself, 
who. in the most solemn moment of 
his life, when, taking his oath of fi- 
delity — on the old family Bible, laid 
his hand upon the lesson he would 
have us learn, "Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity, these three, but the greatest of 
these is Charity." (St. Paul. Cor. 
XIII, 13 

S. M. D. 



On Passion Sunday the A Capella 
choir of Mt. St. Mary's College as- 
sisted by the A Capella choir of 
Loyola University and under the di- 
rection of M. J. Jou-Jerville pre- 
sented Pergolesi's arrangement of 
the beautiful hymn "Stabat Mater." 

The authorship of this famous 
mediaeval hymn, describing the suf- 
ferings of the Blessed Virgin as she 
stood by the cross of Jesus, has been 
ascribed to many men. However, the 
two men most likely to have been re- 
sponsible for the "Stabat Mater" are 
Pope Innocent III and Jacopone de 
Todi. Pope Innocent III has many 
supporters who have strong evidence 
to uphold their belief, but the con- 
sensus of opinion and of fact seem 
to place the honor upon Jacopone. 
Dr. Coles says of the hymn that it 
is "powerful in its pathos beyond al- 
most anything that has ever been 
written," and Dr. Schaff maintains 
that "The secret of the power of the 
'Stabat Mater' lies in the intensity 
of feeling with which the poet iden- 
tifies himself with his theme, and in 
the soft plaintive melody of its Latin 
rhythm and rhyme, which cannot be 
transferred to any other language." 

Because of its vividly epic and 
lyric character, the hymn has re- 
ceived multiform musical setting. Of 
Pergolesi's "Stabat Mater" the Ger- 
man poet Tieck confesses, "I had to 
turn away to hide my tears, especial- 
ly at the place, 'vidit suum dulcem 
natum'." 

L. M. 



An Appreciation of Books 



Little fragments of eternity, quiet- 
ly ranged along the plain wall, you 
stand there unpretentiously in our 
home. Yet when the hand frees you. 
when the heart touches you, you 
break through the everyday prosy sur- 
roundings; your words lead us in a 
fiery chariot up from pettiness into 
the eternal. You neither urge, nor call, 
nor press your claim. 
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Spring Again 



They whisper, do the green stars, 
To brooks that laugh in their light 
That a lovely queen has stepped on 

earth 
And spring awakes to the night. 
They whisper how she stoops to coax 
Each blade from the dampened earth, 
And grow to love her velvet fields 
That join in nature's mirth. 

When the lilacs hear the quiet breeze, 

The song of the spring and stars 

They offer incense to the sky 

In a screen of silvery bars. 

The laughter fades from the joyous 

brooks 
That bear through the solemn night 
And slacken their pace to the mother 

stream 
To sigh at the wondrous sight. 

M. C. 



And now with level, disimpassioned 

eyes, 
I watch the goose that wings across 

the skies, 
No more the desolation of his call 
Brings bitterness, no longer do I share 
That gaunt hope far more empty 

than despair. 
The pain is gone. I do not feel at all. 

M. C. H. 



Old Pewter 



Pewter, dully gleaming, 

Is like the splash of moonlight 

On my neighbor's roof — 

Pewter, burnished, glowing, 
Perfectly complements 
The deep color 
Of the blue night sky — 

Pewter, silvery soft 

Against the shadows of the night, 

Is like the black and silver 

Of my lady's gown. 

C. K. 



THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
(Continued from page 1) 

who are in need, and who come with- 
ing the range of one's limited ac- 
tivities. He left the world a legacy 
that was to last as long as time lasts, 
a legacy more precious because He 
personally headed the long list of be- 
quests — the legacy of the poor, the 
despised, the outcast. There were 
among those who lived when Our Lord 
was numbered among the malcon- 
tents of Jerusalem loyal souls in 
whose breasts burned the fire of a 
noble spirit, who turned to Him be- 
fore the eyes of all the jeering crowds 
to help Him in His need. Nineteen 
hundred years ago that was; and for 
nineteen hundred years the Catholic 
Church has borne aloft proudly the 
banner of social service; and has 
carried deeply engraven upon its 
shield the picture of the crucified 
Christ Who had set the example of 
service, and had received service from 
the few who were faithful to Him. 
Under the aegis of that banner, corps 
after corps of courageous hearts have 
trod the long, long road their Leader 
pointed out when He recounted to the 
lawyer who came to ensnare Him with 
clever questionings the story of the 
Good Samaritan, and closed with the 
injunction, "Go, and do thou in like 
manner." 

It is inspiring to turn our thoughts 
back through the years and to read 
in the chronicles of the world's his- 
tory the glorious record of service 
which our fathers, and our father's 
fathers, have left to spur us on to- 
ward similar goals. Now our Holy Fa- 
ther, Pius XI has sounded a clarion 
call to his children throughout the 
Id to gather in greater numbers 
around the standard of service; to en- 
list in a new Crusade, which will have 
for its object the alleviation of suf- 
fering and misery wherever and what- 
ever form we find it in; and the com- 
bating of that neo-pagan propaganda 
whose insidious influence threatens to 
undermine the foundations of society. 
He points out the need for the scien- 
tific study of sociology and of si" 
service, and for trained workers in 
those fields when he says: 

"Nov than once in 

the history of the Church, we are 
confronted with a world which in 
large measure has almost fallen ba 



into paganism. In order to bring back 
to Christ these whole classes of new 
men who have denied Him, we must 
gather and train from their very 
ranks, auxiliary soldiers of the 
Church." 

Social service, like any other work, 
has underlying principles and meth- 
ods, which we must study and under- 
stand if the work is to be done in a 
satisfactory and intelligent manner. 
In order to realize to the fullest ex- 
tent the complete significance of this 
apostolate we must be imbued with 
a deep seated consciousness of our 
ability to help share one another's 
burdens. We have all known "lone, 
lorn creeturs" like Dickens' Mrs. 
Gummidge who were discontented and 
complaining until the shadow of a 
great sorrow transformed them into 
new beings, cheerful and helpful, sud- 
denly aware that they were living in 
the presence of a Power greater than 
their own, and that they had some of 
that Power within themselves. Such 
a transformation is illuminating 
cause it reveals the actuality of thai 
dominant spirit which enables us to 
face the crudest necessitudes of life 
with courage and energy; and en- 
courages us to "do noble things, not 
dream them, all day long." 

S. St. F. 



Quotations for your 
Scrapbook 



We have reached the foothills; the 
mountains are in view. 

There's room at the top — and bet- 
ter company there. 

Brains will put you on top — char- 
acter will keep you there. 

Character is the only true diploma. 

The first Prize is Enterprise. 

If you would get ahead, look ahead. 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

Not a truth has to art oi bi ience 
been given, but brows have ached for 
it. and souls toiled and striven. 

Nothin is lightly won. 

\"t for si hool bul foi life we > 

\\ ho learns and learns bul acts not 
what he knows, is one who plows and 
plows and never bo 
Virtue conquers all things. 

Honor lies in honest toil, 

the world the bi haw 

and the best will come back t., you. 

V. I. 
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The Month of the Rosary 

A wise and careful mother, con- 
stantly alert to her children's welfare, 
neither forces them to constant work, 
nor permits them unbroken play. She 
neither provides an unvaried diet of 
the plainest food, nor allows too many 
ets and delicacies. Balance, a care- 
ful mean, is her rule in the guiding 
of the lives of her treasured little 
ones. 

So our Holy Mother the Church, 
far sighted and loving, in her Litur- 

al year — her seasons of joy and 

1 ness, of fasting and of feasts, or- 
dains a mean for the children of her 
heart. 

We are passing through the closing 
r '"nths of her Liturgical year. Oc- 
tober with its beautiful devotion to 
(he Rosary, feeds the soul with the 
Mysteries of the life of Christ, while 
e repeat the greatest of all prayers, 

d then call again and again upon 
God's mother to aid us in the hour 
when of all others we need the clasp 
of a Mother's hand. 

The phases of the life of Jesus 
Christ, appeal to and satisfy souls 
•rding to each one's attraction. 
Lovers of St. Joseph feel drawn to 
the Joyful Mysteries, for in each of 
these we find him. Though in the first 
mystery, while the angelic salutation 
sounds, his shadow does not fall, still 
it is part of the mystery- the shadow 
of the Eternal Father. 

His spirit certainly was pi ■ 
through the passion and the resurrec- 
tion mysteries, and may we not be- 
lieve the pious tradition that St. Jo- 
seph's body as well as his soul accom- 
panied his Divine foster Son to Heav- 
en, and greeted in the form she loved 
so well, his chaste spouse at the mo- 
ment of her assumption? 

rishing the Rosary, and realiz- 
ing its great treasury of indulgences, 
Catholics find this devotion a spon- 
taneous source from which to aid the 
I included on 



From an Alumna 



Dear Girls : 

When assured space within the ex- 
clusive confines of your columns I was 
at a loss for a subject on which to 
write, and straightway fell to dream- 
ing of the "Hill" — of the beautiful 
memories of my college days, of the 
and girls I knew and loved, 
of the long walks we used to take, of 
the little chapel so white and peace- 
ful. Perhaps the vagrant wanderings 
of my distant thoughts will be of little 
interest to you, who now walk the halls 
of learning that once resounded the 
■ latter of my tapping heels — if so, 
there is always the handy and hungry 
waste-basket. 

It happens, very often, that we take 
our — shall I say — blessings as a mat- 
ter of course; we fail to recognize the 
worth of our daily, monthly, or quar- 
terly publications. I am referring to 
no less journalistic endeavor than 
Inter Nos. A classmate of mine, here 
at the University of Oregon, was re- 
turning from a week-end spent in 
Portland, and while on the train she 
met Father Gabriel of Mt. Angel, 
Oregon — where Inter Nos is printed. 
My friend mentioned the fact that 
she knew a former student of a Cath- 
olic College, Mt. St. Mary's. Father 
Gabriel, whose official opinion is 
worthy of note, made the complimen- 
tary remark that Inter Nos is one of 
the finest examples of its size, of 
Classical scholastic journalism that he 
had seen. So now I am hurrying to 
contrive a little something for its 
classic pages. 

Seriously though I have been think- 
ing for some time that my adventures 
along rather a peculiar, but rather 
common mental lane might be of some 
benefit to those whose early training 
run along lines parallel to my own. 

From my kindergarten days I have 
been accustomed to the tender solici- 
tude and individual concern of the 
' 4) 



"The (laid is fatlu i to thi 

Wordsworth. 

A man of vision sees into the fu- 
ture and recognizes in the thought- 
less boys of today, the leaders of to- 
morrow; visualizes in the joyous girls 
of the present the mothers of the fu- 
ture. Builders of empires concentrate 
on youth, for youth is an empire's 
foundation. If a nation is to be secure, 
let its youth be well directed. 

Mussolini is organizing the j 
of Italy into enthusiastic loyal groups 
of young Fascisti. These boys will 
carry his banners into the future. The 
excited youngsters of today will be 
his call soldiers of tomorrow. The 
Soviet regime is concentrating on its 
youth. Russia knows only too well that 
if her children are imbued with her 
teachings and deprived of a knowl- 
edge of God, a Godless generation will 
undoubtedly result. 

In like manner the Catholic Church 
comes forward with a plan which will 
make the Catholic youth enthusiastic 
and loyal supporters — soldiers of the 
Catholic Church. Her plan is to off- 
set the materialistic and pagan atti- 
tude of the world in general by the 
organization of the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin — a sodality which is 
interested in the vital problems con- 
fronting the world today. 

It has a twofold purpose— personal 
holiness and active Catholicity. The 
first is so strongly stressed because 
without love of God in himself a so- 
dalist can do little to instill this love 
in others. Active Catholicity is a fit 
companion for Personal Holiness. It 
animates the student with a desire 
to do all in his power to propagate his 
religion, because the true sodalist 
lives his religion. 

Youth, emerging from, the training 
ground which such a sodality affords, 
is bound to be permeated with deep, 
invincible, and lasting principles of 
religion. 

' ontiniied on page 3) 
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Editorial Comments 



Each year during the month of 
November, our thoughts naturally re- 
vert to the holy Souls in Purgatory. 
With that thought comes still another 
— the frequent visits that we should 
make to our chapel throughout the 
day. We all enjoy having visitors at 
our homes, and just so does our Lord 
enjoy having his friends come in from 
time to time, to talk to Him, if only 
for a few minutes. There are so many, 
many things that we could tell Him 
— things 1 that He is anxious to hear. 
This month with the thought of the 
holy Souls uppermost in our minds, 
let us spend a short while each day 
with our God Who is always waiting 
for us in His prison of love. 
* * * 

Catholic schools and colleges have 
no other purpose than to spread 
Christ's kingdom. Realizing this it be- 
comes obvious that whatever we do 
to further Catholic education we do 
to help spread Christ's kingdom here 
on earth. Wonderful opportunities are 
offered to us who are privileged to 
attend a Catholic college. The teach- 
ers laboring in these institutions have 
a personal interest in each and every 
student under their charge — 1 1 
work not for what they get out of 
it but rather for what they can g 
to others. As students of Mount St. 
.Mary's College we have a splendid op- 
portunity to be Apostles in spreading 
the Kingdom of Christ by being whole- 
hearted supporters and enthusiast ic 
boosters of the higher Catholic edu- 
cation which we are receiving. 
« » # 

While I was sitting in the library 
the other day, I chanced to overhear 
a conversation that went something 
like this: "Oh, yes, she's quite a |> 
son of note. Did you know that her 
ancestors came over on the May- 
flower?" I couldn't help thinking that 
the family picture would be the best 



place for those ancestors. Our pride 
should be vested in praiseworthy per- 
sonal performance. It isn't the ances- 
tral shadow that a person casts, but 
his own achievements, that make for 
him a place in this world. Register as 
more than a carbon copy. 



A Bakery Guild in Ancient Rome 

Yes, Flavius, I belong to the bakery 
guild, the best one in Rome. Our goods 
are very fine, especially our cal 

i must visit me at my shop some- 
time. No, our union has higher id 
than to protect employees; we wor- 
ship Vesta. Why, of course, journey- 
men and apprentices have very little 
to do with the control of the organi- 
zation. The master does that, but 
have no trouble. Certainly, the go 
ernment watches trade guilds. They 
exist chiefly to mobilize industry for 
the army and the public works. Our 
chief official is a praetor, whom we 
elected last fall. Oh, yes. we have a 
wonderful hall for our feasts and 
meetings. Yes, there are a great many 
members in our organization. Most 
of the workmen in Rome belong to 
some college, if only to protect their 
rights. Certainly, I would like to see 
you. My bakery is on this street with 
all the other bakeries. But I must go 
now to hold the banner in the festival 
today. Vale! 

V. Konvicka. 



THE MONTH OF THE ROSAKY 
pagt l i 
Holy Souls in Purgatory, whose month 
we now celebrate at the close of the 
Liturgical Year. Let us not neglect 
them, and they, confirmed now in 
charity, will pour from the fountain 
of their love for God. overflowi 
graces upon those whose prayers are 
m nearer to the object of 
their love. .1. D. 



Scistis? 

That Cicero was known as "The most 
tender hearted" i public men 

in his day. 

That wagons, according to Cai 
Municipal law of forty-six I!. ('. were 
not allowed in the city in the d 
time. Do you know why.' 

That the first way ot telling time 
in Rome was by the sun dial, im- 
ported from < at ina. Sicily. 

That the money lenders of Rome 
did an enormous business. 
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"Gipsy Wagon" 

By Sheila Kaye-Smith 



■•/ will gather and carefully make my 
frit 

Of tin , Susst Wt old, 

Then watch the ni folds, 

They stiffly plough the field." 
— Hilaire Belloc. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith knows "the 
South Country," knows Sussex farm 
life as intimately and as sympatheti- 
cally as our own Willa Cat her knows 
American rural life. I like to link the 
authors, perhaps the foremost 
women writers of our time, each with 
fresh, lovely stories to tell, each tell- 
ing her stories in her own way. 
each astonishingly similar to the 
other. In "Gipsy Wagon." Sheila 
Kaye-Smith traces the history of a 
Sussex ploughman, through the y< 
from 1924 to 1933, during which time 
he becomes no longer a ploughman, 
but a wanderer, with his wile and 
three children, in a gipsy caravan. 
Fred Sinden, a ploughman, as had 
been his father and his father's fa- 
ther, belonged to a sort of aristoct; 
of the land, rather than to a landed 
aristocracy. He married Ivy and to- 
gether they lived in the cottage that 
med asleep under the trees, rest- 
ing among them as if it fell th< com- 
fort of i Itering st length." In 
the winter their first child, a boy, was 
born. Agricultural problems, that in 
ions years had been gaining dis- 
astrous momentum reached a neai 
climax. "The year that followed 
Ighl a kind of slow fading and 

changing— agricultural life was l< 

'nice and becoming a 
dream." In January of 1930, Fred 
Sinden'- farm was offered for sale. 
"It shouldn't ought to /be, he told 
himself. A working man with thi 
children had no business to feel afraid 
and awkward before the world" He 
rented a aravan at a shilling 

a week ; shortly afl . he boo. 

the caravan and horse outright for 

thirtj i ads. The following 

witnessed Kred in a new capacity. In 
< (cultural aspect 

iigland had changed I n, m one Ol 

waving wheat fields, to one of hop 
I intinut (l on pagt 1 1 
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Good St. Anne de Beaupre 



"To that shrine 7imsl holy 
I two hundred, yt 
Towards Mary's swei t Mothi , 
Tin pilgrims' bark steers." 

How many times throughout the 
i do not the words of that oft re- 
peated hymn pass through the minds 
of those who have been privileged to 
go as pilgrims to the shrine of Good 
St. Anne? ' me can only attempt to pic- 
ture the beauty, the tranquillity, and 
the awe-inspiring grandeur of this 
ed shrine— tl and comfort 

which enter into the soul are some- 
thing which mere words can n 

It is <me of the many gifts 
of the Mother of the Immaculate 
Child in whose pleading power she 
share 

lated in the quaint, delightful 
village of Beaupre, overlooking the 
broad St. Lawrence river rises the 
Romanesque Basilica erected in honor 
oness of North America. 
Here pilgrims flock from all parts of 
the world to kneel at the feet of the 
grandmother of their Lord. Her 
statue stands on a high pedestal at the 
f the middle aisle, and 
up into her kind face, the sup- 
plicant can almost hear her say, "I am 
happy that you have come. Your faith 
shall not go unrewarded." 

From the early hours of the morn- 
ing until the still dark hours of the 
nighl a steady stream of troubled 

;ls files before this powerful in- 
tercessor. It is awe-inspiring to watch 
the same persons come, day after day, 
pleading, begging favors from St. 
Anne; and then to see these same per- 
sons leave. Not always are their bodily 
ills cured, l>ut their souls are purged, 
and they stand in the sunshine of 
resignation and of peace. 

Probably one of the most impressive 
sights which greets a visitor to Beau- 
pre, is the celebration held annually 
the feast day of good St. Anne. 
I lining the day Masses are celebrated 
and Communions distributed from 5 
o'clock until the noon hours. Services 
ducted in the afternoon, but 
the crowning event of the day is the 
procession which assembles as the 
Shadows of evening begin to deepen 
into the Mack of night. Twenty-five 
thousand pilgrims carrying lighted 
tapers, hundreds of clergy robed in 



flowing white cassocks, and numerous 
little altar boys wend their way along 
the hillside to the right of the basilica. 
Along the winding road at regular in- 
tervals are life size statues of the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord, and it is not infre- 
quent to see men and women lifting 
pitying eyes of love to meet the gen- 
tle eyes of their suffering God. The 
air resounds with voices singing the 
praises of the beloved patroness of 
this holy shrine; a person is brought 
to feel that he is standing near the 
. threshold of heaven. Slowly the 
thousands wind their way back to the 
Church. Inside the confines of the 
Basilica the mighty organ peals forth 
strains of the "Magnificat." and 
soon every voice and heart is raised 
in praise of the Creator. It is on this 

that St. Anne is most genei 
with her favors, and the cross of suf- 
fering is lifted from many a weary 
ulder. Many times as one gazes 
sympathetically on the deformed body 
some more unfortunate fellow- 
creature, a prayer wells up in 01 
heart, 

• /:. hold! I" ri'l' weak 

and helpless, 
Tin sceptic sees his heart is filled 
with 'i' 
. him, Si An ne — his case 1" nn 

seems ImjirleSS 

II, milks God!— In Tine I now 
ve." 

V. Konvicka. 



To John Steven McGroarty 



Have you ever wondered just what 
makes the twinkle of the fireflies when 
you watched them in the dusk? Sci- 
entists have wondered also and have 
drawn a few conclusions from their 
studies. This strange ability to shine 
in the dark has evolved from one of 
the reactions that underlies ordinary 
respiration. Instead of giving off car- 
bon dioxide in breathing, a substance 
called "lucifern" evolves and when it 
reaches the air it glows. Fireflies are 
not the only organisms that possess 
luminescence — the capacity is scat- 
tered all over the evolutionary family 
tree. 

B. Brown. 



OUR YOUTH 
hi, in il from pni/i l 1 
The Church is looking toward you. 
the women of tomorrow, to be active 
exponents of Catholicity today and in 
the future day. Support her program ! 
L. Milligan. 



California's golds and blues 

Greens and scarlets 

He makes his favorite colours; 

Playing reverently, he merges 

Them into a lovely thing. 

A Mission Play. 

Against the sombre brown 

Of the Franciscan's habit 

He plays a melody 

That tingles and flashes 

To the measured swing of 

A black uniformed. 

Red-sashed hidal 

To the rhythmic grace 

of a senorita 

Whose dark hair gleams 

Through the white lace 

Of her mantilla. 

Above the mission tower 

The sun rises; 

oss the blueness of the 
Peaceful waters 
Lies a path of molten gold; 
Across the transept 
Of the chapel 

Gleams a shaft of sparkling 
Sunlight. 

There is the steady, busy 
Murmur of low voices, 
Here the tenderness of a 
Brown-robed father's hands; 
There the radiant, smiling 
Eyes of a neophyte. 
A lesson of love is taught, 

1 tin office is chanted, 
A mellow Angelus is rung, 
Then, day is over. 
He shows us evening 
When above the purple sea 
The sky is 
Shot with gold. 

C. Kelly. 



Unter den Linden 



Es ist abend. Erloschen is das letzte 
Gluehen der scheidenden Sonne. Ver- 
geblich versuchen die kleinen Stern- 
lein den Himmel zu erheitern. Wei- 
chen muessen sie dem mannigfalti- 
gen Schimmer der kuenstlichen Lich- 
ter, die mit ihrem Glanz die Nacht zu 
einem andern Tage verwandeln. In 
Berlin, Unter den Linden, faengt es 
an zu wimmeln. Buntgekleidete Da- 
men begleitet von befrackten Herren 
wenden ihre langsamen Schritte durch 
die geschmueckten Alleen. Im Klange 
der Feldmusik bewegen sie sich ma- 
jestaetisch. Sie plaudern, nicken und 
I ontinued on paye 4) 
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Seasonal Delights 



I love the green and golden dawn, 
The mists that from the jasper sea 

arise. 
The fountain's emerald gossamer 

gown, 
I love the tumbled clouds in sapphire 

skies, 
The scents of heather on the downs, 
Of pine and fir, of rose that lies 
Near the Spring-touched willow tree. 

I love the fern-deep trail that leads 
Thru heavy-scented, sun-drenched 

woods of birch, 
The bluff where gray, gnarl'd cypress 

bends. • 

I love the cosy nook where robin lurks 
The place where blossoms lend 
Their vivid flowery blush unsmirched, 
And the cool breeze's brief caress. 

I love the clear and rose-like morn, 

The rush and gush of biting, whirl- 
ing winds, 

The sting of rain, the trees forlorn. 

I love the wild surf's stinging spray, 
the vine 

Bereft of leaf, the vaulted sky adorned 

With icy, crystal, brittle stars that 
mourn, 

And the frosty moon that shines. 

I love the ice that hangs upon 
The eaves like glitt'ring silver lace, 
The mad wind rushing on. 
I love the falling snowflake's lithe- 
some grace, 
The row of lilies white that on 
My window pane the frost hath placed, 
And the velvet tulip's cupped face. 

V Ball. 



iPSY WAGON" 

■ ihiii il l,<. in /iiif/e 1) 

vines, to one of glazing land, to one 
of fruit-growing expanses, and Fred 
was essentially a ploughman, a mas- 
ter of one trade and jack of no others. 
However, he now made more money 
than he had at plowing. Between Ivy 
and himself, they hi three 

hundred pounds a week; his children 
went I" s< hool rather regularly; they 
re well-dressed, well-fed, and the 
outdoor air in which they lived 

beneficial. "The ghost of a plough- 
man walked ahead of him over the 
ghosts of the furrows. Then the sun 
'lipped behind the hedge and the shad- 
■ in twilight." 



This novel is not the distinctly 
Catholic novel that "Shepherds in 
Sackcloth" was, nor the very definite 
Anglican High-Church novel with a 
decided Roman trend that "The End 
of the House of Alard" was. In fact, 
it is not religious, nor is it political, 
nor is it even social. It is, rather a 
kind, respective, sympathetic unveil- 
ing of the heart of a simple man of 
the soil; it recounts the passing of 
the squire and the yeoman, and the 
advent of the retired professional man 
with perhaps a "Sir" before his name, 
and a "Bart" after it. There is noth- 
ing unkind nor harsh, but there is 
something sad and infinitely pitiful, 
like, "The ghost of a ploughman 
walked ahead of him over the ghosts 
of the furrows." 

C. Kelly. 



UXTER DEN LINDEN 
titimu </ from page 3) 

laecheln so lieblich und traulich, dasz 
es eine wahre Freude ist. Die Nacht 
ist herrlich. Nichts scheint hier Un- 
ter den Linden dem Gluecklichen zu 
fehlen. Seit den guten, alten Zeiten 
wie viele andere Menschen, andere 
Trachten, andere Klaenge und andere 
Sitten rauschten hier an dem Be- 
obachter vorueber, und ich frage un- 
willkuerlich wie lange dauert das 
Glueck der Gluecklichen Unter den 
Linden? 

Jedes Staedtchen, jedes Dorf, auch 
noch so klein hat seine "Linden." Die 
Gluecklichen finden sie. 

Wollte Gott, das sie stets nur 
Glueckliche beschatteten. 

E. Gerlach. 



FROM AN ALUMNA 

I,,,, i, il t ,i,ni pagt i I 

good Sisters in all matters that hail 
to do with my education, so it was but 
natural that in taking up my post- 
graduate work at the University of 
Oregon I should expect to be at some- 
what of a disadvantage under the 
changed conditions and different 
mosphere of such a large institution. 
Mso I seemed i absorbed the 

idea that a religious training 
looked upon by most secular profes- 
sors as being superfluous and a wj 
of time. As a matter of fact, noth- 
ing could be further from the actual 



conditions. It has been my experience 
and the experience of others that re- 
ligious affiliations and training — or 
lack of them — does not enter into the 
calculations of those who are respon- 
sible for education here. Among the 
many pleasant things I have found 
at the U. of 0. are: a respect of the 
opinion of others, an earnest desire 
on the part of the faculty to render 
assistance to students, and — best of 
all — a student body composed of men 
and women trying to make their 
grades, live on $1.57 a week, and har- 
boring the pathetic illusion that per- 
haps, someday, they will get a "job." 
Always, 
Mary Virginia Bryan, '32. 



A SIMPLE SUCCESS PROBLEM 
Desire -|- Perspiration -|- Faith 
= Realization. 



A Stout Heart 



It men were called to face the work 
of a whole life at any moment, the 
ongest, man would fail; but be- 
cause that work is divided into frag- 
ments, the weakest man, if he have 
courage, is able to carry the load. A 
stout heart in the old sense of the 
words, is one of the best gifts — the 
temper which disposes one to be cheer- 
ful, hopeful and buoyant, which re- 
fuses to see the dark side of things, 
to feel the oppression of work, or sit 
down under the shadow of possible 
calamities. A stout heart is much 
more than a cheerful disposition, it 
a temper born of faith that there 
1 !od, and thai lie is taking care 
i His own. This does not mean that 
He shields them from great sorrows, 
protects them from greal adversities, 
or relieves them of great labors. It 
does mean thai He is able to turn all 

e great and arduous experien> i 
into sources of strength; it does mean 
the toilsome road ends in a glor- 
OUtlook ; that the darkest night 
daw ii and the hardest life 
beautiful and eternal consummatii 
Trials and labors, however, overshad- 
owing and severe, can come to us only 
• i time, w • ailed to 

meet them all at once. As the manna 
was renewed every morning for the 
need oJ those that hungered, so is the 
Divii ,|a V to 

■ who look to that strength for 

support and guidam 
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How Shall We Educate Our 
Daughters? 



A Poet's Mother 



We face today one of the most crit- 
ical periods in the history of the 
world. And besides our personal dif- 
ficulties we are confronted with a sig- 
nal clanger to our American girlhood 
— the danger embraced in an educa- 
tion without firm grounding in the 
principles of authentic Christianity. 

How are we to keep their heads 
clear amid the disorder of so many 
false theories shouted from our house- 
How are we to guard against 
h evils, our young girls — those to 
whom, as future wives and mothers, 
our country's hopes are inevitably 
committed? The problem taxes the 
wisest of us today. 

When the mother and father have 
done all that they can do in the home, 
•e is a further strong shield to 
interpose between these buds from the 
hand of God and their present-day per- 
ils: an armor that will defend them 
against what they must so soon face 
in the world, alone. And that shield 
and that armor is a complete and not 
a truncated, or partial Catholic edu- 
■n. 

an education means the forti- 
fying of these young minds and hearts 
with true views of life — not their 
^ening with the false views that 
permeate so widely our non-Catholic 
halls of learning. 

A Catholic education inculcates an 
adequate estimate of the meaning of 
our civilazation because there can be 
but one correct estimate of a civili- 
zation rooted in and sprung from 
Catholic origins. It means for its pu- 
pils a generous pride in that un- 
exampled story of the authentic Chris- 
tianity which is their own Catholic 
birthright — a story concerning which 
the most ambitious of our sectarian 
and miscalled non-sectarian teachers, 
are tressingly ignorant. Only a 

Catholic education stimulates the in- 
terest of its scholars in those incom- 
ible monuments spread along the 
highway of Christianity with which 
{Continued ■ 



While much has been written about 
the bond of sympathy that existed be- 
tween Wordsworth and his sister 
Dorothy, little has been said of the 
lasting influence of the poet's mother 
who once remarked that the only one 
of her five children about whose fu- 
ture life she was anxious was William. 

We learn of this remarkable in- 
fluence from Wordsworth himself who 
tells us in "The Prelude" that the 
"mute dialogues" held with his moth- 
er's heart, as a babe, had trained his 
sensibility and endeared all life to 
him. Notwithstanding that Words- 
worth's mother was taken from him 
in early years, and though as a result 
his mind was troubled with some- 
thing he could not quite understand, 
he was not forlorn : 

"Tin props of my affection inn re- 
nt d. 
And yet >!,< building stood as if sus- 
tain/ il 
By its own spirit! All that I beheld 
Was dear, ami henct tn finer influxes 
Tin mind lay open tn a more exact 
And clost communion." 

Concerning the dawnings of his in- 
fant life, Wordsworth inquires, and 
interprets with reverence. He traces 
the very dawnings of his "being's 
earthly progress," and every note of 
this inquiry thrills with spiritual mu- 
sic. His first and dimmest physical 
sensation, whether sleeping or waking 
had to do with the arms and eyes and 
breast of his mother. And this dear 
presence associates itself with every 
object of Nature that attracts his 
childish interest. If he points to a 
bright flower that his tiny hand is too 
weak to pluck, the Mother's hand se- 
cures it for him, if he is shocked by 
marks of ugliness, pain, or horror, the 
Mother's eye of tenderness and pity 
mitigates the evil. So, strange inmate 
of this strange universe, step by step, 
he feels his way into its joys, its sor- 
rows and its mystery, under the guid- 
ance of love; and as a result never in 



A Thought for the Month 

Two turtle doves, His ransom — the 
ransom of the poor, yet He was the 
Son of the greatest King that ever 
was, or is, or shall be ; the Son of God, 
Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

Two turtle doves, so pure, so in- 
nocent and helpless. He, too, Whom 
they redeemed was pure and innocent 
and in appearance helpless to rebel 
against the offering of the poor, yet 
all creation was subject to Him, and 
when He wills He shall change His 
creature, water, into wine. 

Two turtle doves, the ransom of the 
poor. Because from all His creature 
subjects. He chose poverty as the com- 
panion of His life, the poor through- 
out the ages keeping in mind their 
leader, have come to sanctity. 

The casual visitor to the temple, 
that day, may have turned in scorn 
from the little group which bore the 
offering of the poor; but Simeon's 
aged eyes were keen from longing and 
from contemplation of the things of 
God. Gladly rings out his "Nunc Di- 
mittis," as he presses to his heart, the 
Light of the Gentiles and the Glory 
of Isi-ael. 

S. M. D. 



Vision of the Wounds 



Two Hands have haunted me for days. 

Two Hands of slender shape, 
All crush'd and torn, as in the press 

Is bruised the purple grape; 
At work or meals, at prayer or play, 

Those mangled Palms I see, 
And a plaintive Voice keeps whisper- 
ing: 

"These Hands were pierced for 
thee!" 

For me? sweet Lord! for me? 
"Yea, even so, ungrateful thing! 

These hands were pierced for thee!" 



the future can he separate his im- 
pressions of outward objects and hu- 
man experiences from associations of 
these infant years and this tender 
Mother. 

S. M. de L. 
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"One More River" 

By John Galsworthy 



Our Alma Mater 



We hear much these days about Cath- 
olic Actioh. One of the best means by 
which we can join in this widespread 
movement is by cooperation with Cath- 
olic editors in their endeavor to de- 
velop a virile Catholic press. No Cath- 
olic girl's education is complete un- 
less she has familiarized herself with 
the books of Catholic authors, with 
the articles contained in Catholic 
magazines and papers. We should 
spread the faith by helping the Cath- 
olic Press which is, as Pope Benedict 
said, "an effective auxiliary of the 
Pulpit in spreading the Faith." 

* * * 

"Nothing lifts the spirit more than 
a song, especially the inward song of 
a worker who can sound it alike at the 
beginning of his task, in the heat of 
midday, and in the weariness and cool 
of the evening." 

# » * 

It is often that we hear our school 
mates remark how careless they are 
about saying their morning prayers. 
Why is it that we forget them so 
easily? Is it because we underestimate 
our spiritual weakness? The girl who 
kneels down and says her morning 
prayer guards against temptation, 
heads off the noon-day demon and pro- 
vides the happiest of evenings. Sin- 
cere words addressed to God as the 
day begins sweeten and lighten every 
hardship which might assail us 
throughout the day. 

• • • 

"Tomorrow's fate, though tlwu be 

xe. 
Thou can'8i surmise, 

Pass, tin nt today in vain, 

II never come ago 

• » * 

Think then you are today what 
yesterday you were — tomorrow you 
shall not be less. 



"Greatness, and dignity, and peace, 
and the greatest of these is dignity." 
From "Cavalcade", by Noel Coward. 

In point of chronology, "One More 
River" completes the first trilogy of 
what Galsworthy most probably meant 
as the beginning of another saga. 
Critical opinion states conclusively 
that this new series of novels could 
never have compared favourably with 
the "Forsyte Saga," but as a picture 
of contemporary English upper mid- 
dle class society, it is a moot question 
whether any other modern English 
author could have drawn it so clearly. 

"One More River" is essentially a 
religious novel, that is, religious in 
the English conception of religion, a 
conception embracing as its dogmas 
"doing the decent thing," "not being a 
cad," and "playing cricket." Probably 
nowhere else in the world except Eng- 
land do the rules of a game assume 
the proportion of a national code of 
ethics. 

With the action centering around 
the brilliant conversation of Sir Ger- 
ald Corven's suit for divorce from 
Lady Corven, nee Clare Charwell, the 
plot advances swiftly and it is lack- 
ing in Galsworthian dignity except 
where it touches characters of the past 
generation, or when it throws an aura 
of peace about the 'Botticellian' fea- 
tures and loyal soul of Dinny Char- 
well. Superficially the book deals with 
a part of Clare's life; essentially, it 
is the further unfolding of Dinny's 
story. Dinny Charwell dominates 
every page; she is the centre of each 
bit of action ; it is she upon whom her 
father, the General, and her mother 
depend to take care of Clare's case; it 
he upon whom Clare relies, though 
in the modernity of her manner, she 
does not admit it; it is to Dinny that 
Clare's lover, Tony, comes, as does 
also Sir Gerald Corven, he who raised 
his riding crop over Clare; to Dinny 
cornea the Honourable Eustace Dorn- 
ford, and offers her his love; Dinny 
marries Dornford, having for him 
something akin to love, something 



Out of the fog rises the imposing 
structure of Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege, a ship of knowledge and a foun- 
tain of Christian principles. Stand- 
ing in a setting of shrouded moun- 
tains and curtained valleys, it over- 
looks the city of Los Angeles which 
appears like the continuance of the 
great Pacific, because of the low-hung 
veil of mist which overshadows it. To 
the right are the Catalina Islands and 
Palos Verdes, seemingly just dark 
clouds on the hazy horizon. The damp 
breeze permeates the air with the tang 
of the sea. Whiffs of fog curl and 
twist past the opened windows. 

But the picture changes as the 
heavens part. The sun has come forth. 
The mountains are covered with deep 
green vegetation, from which spring 
yellow-leafed trees. Brightly colored 
asters and roses grace the terraced 
gardens surrounding the buildings. A 
panorama which comprises the Santa 
Monica Bay, the San Pedro Hills, Sig- 
nal Hill, and the city with its tower- 
ing civic hall and well-planned resi- 
dential districts, touched with golden 
sunshine, and encased in blue sky ami 
downy clouds, spreads out like a skil- 
fully woven tapestry. Is it not an in- 
teresting view that our college com- 
mands? 



from which love will come eventually 
having for him respect and trust. 

'Very young' Roger Forsyte, the 
last of the Forsytes, serves as legal 
advisor to Clare. It is a pleasure to 
meet again one who has in his nature 
that which is inseparable from a For- 
syte. It is a pleasure, too, to know 
more fully Dinny Charwell, most lov- 
ing keeper of Condaford Grange, its 
house and lands and all its holdings. 

It is with a feeling of slight disap- 
pointment that one reads of Dinny's 
marriage to Dornford. Dornford is a 
Catholii I reatment of 

him is quite honest. It is Dornford 
who is not absolutely honest with him- 
self. Dinny, who is all honesty, and 
loyalty, .nnl frankness should never 
have been cheated, even just a little, 
by marrying him. In people like Dinny 
rests the fulfillment of Noel Coward's 
toast to England, "Greatness, and dig- 
nity and peace." 

C. Kelly. 
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Bruges Le Morte 

"In Itu market -place of Bruges 
Stands the belfry old and brown; 

Tin in consumed and thriet rebuilded, 
Still it watches <>'< r the town." 
— Longfellow. 

But seen thru a dampening mist of 
rain at five o'clock of a cold afternoon, 
no belfry, however romantic, can ex- 
ercise much appeal to the imagina- 
tion, hampered as it is by such in- 
auspicious climatic conditions. Our 
first view of Bruges was somewhat 
disappointing. However, the following 
day dawned bright and clear as did 
all the days thereafter. 

It has been said concerning that 
Belfry standing weatherbeaten and 
majestic on the south side of the mar- 
ket-place, "For six hundred years this 
Belfry has watched over the city of 
Bruges. It has beheld her triumphs 
and her failures, her glory and her 
shame, her prosperity and her grad- 
ual decay, and, in spite of so many 
vicissitudes, it is still standing to bear 
witness to the genius of our fore-fa- 
thers, to awaken memories of old times 
and admiration for one of the most 
aplendid monuments of civic archi- 
tecture which the Middle Ages has 
produced." 

In Bruges where all is slumber one 
thinks of the past, for the past is ever 
present. The narrow, ill-paved streets 
with their curious houses, a mixture 
of gables, towers, and minarets, the 
lichen-stained and crumbling walls, 
the lime-bordered canals, the tree- 
grown quays, and countless pictur- 
esque bridges and shrines are all en- 
shrouded in stillness and peace. This 
deep silence is broken only by the 
chimes which ring out every quarter 
hour from the huge Belfry standing 
guard over the town. 

But this was not always so. About 
thirteen hundred A. D., Bruges boast- 
ed of a population estimated at about 
two hundred thousand people. "The 
town presented an animated and pros- 
perous sight. The markets, streets, 
and quays were thronged with crowds 
of busy people of all nationalities and 
of all classes, while a great number of 
the principal merchants came to Bru- 
ges from all parts of Europe. It was 
here that the battle of commerce was 
fought. Here were to be found those 
who bought hemp, Dutch flax, English 
wool, Spanish skins, Italian silks, the 



The Roman's Creed 



"Do not put off until tomorrow what 
you can do today" — a modern appli- 
cation of an ancient Roman ideal. The 
man, the sovereign of the family, 
formulated it and excepted no one 
from obeying it. He performed his 
own actions with energy, courage, 
firmness, and labor, always respecting 
his gods, his country, and his family. 
and not ignoring his ancestors. Obe- 
dience and submission were his senti- 
ments toward law. We have read about 
the industrious 'agricola' and the 
staunch 'miles' but their simple life 
was common to all. Even the wealthy 
were models of industry who gathered 
their honey every day. Cato did not 
approve of any slack in work, whether 
a feast day had come or an augur had 
something to forecast. He should be 
able to employ everything towards fi- 
nancial ends. This custom applied so 
well that even usury became a popu- 
lar practice. The father was success- 
fully established in society if he was 
a seller and not a buyer. He had the 
control and his powers over his own 
family were almost unlimited. These 
ancient Romans were not very free, 
for they seemed to be overburdened by 
the sentiment of dutv. 

V. K. 

sheeting and cloths of Brabant and of 
Flanders, the wines of France, Por- 
tugal, and Greece, the ironmongery 
and hardware of Germany, and a mul- 
titude of manufactured articles of 
horn, ivory, glass, and iron. 

It was then that Bruges was "the 
Venice of the North", the market- 
place between Novgorod and the east, 
the capitol of the Hanseatic League, 
and the busiest and most important 
port in Europe. 

The decline came with the breaking 
up of the League and the silting of 
the river Zwin. The town has shrunk 
to half its former size, and has only 
a quarter of its medieval population. 
No longer do lofty galleons, overflow- 
ing with the riches of Spain, sail 
majestically into port. No longer do 
argosies laden with treasures from 
the East lie in rest at the quays. Gone 
is her former grandeur — nothing re- 
mains but the skeleton. True indeed 
is the saying "vanity of vanities and 
all is vanity" — such is the glory of 
mankind. 

L. Milligan. 



Pompeii 

About two hundred years ago when 
certain men were making a tunnel to 
carry spring water from the hills, 
they discovered some blocks of stone 
covered with Latin inscriptions. Thus 
the excavating began at Pompeii, 
which had been buried by Vesuvius 
in 79 A. D. 

This was two centuries ago when 
the site of the city was a verdant 
meadow. Ever since that time the ex- 
cavating has gone on slowly with in- 
numerable stops because of the lack 
of finances, for the Italians were too 
proud to receive the money offered 
them by England and America. 

Pompeii is less than a mile and a 
half wide but many people once lived 
there. It lies on a slope at the foot 
of Vesuvius, and although the erup- 
tion of the volcano was at that time 
a great misfortune, it has come to 
be a special blessing from the hands 
of fate. 

Pompeii no longer looks as it did 
in the old Roman days. The houses 
that remain standing are roofless, and 
the walls are broken. Everything is 
just as the Romans left it when they 
fled from the city. Things seem to 
have all stopped at a certain moment, 
as if an evil spell had been cast over 
the little city. 

In one large market which is es- 
pecially interesting, the excavators 
found the remains of little stalls open- 
ing on the street or court. In some 
of these were buried figs, chestnuts, 
plums, grapes, glass dishes of fruit, 
loaves of bread, and little cakes. In a 
corner of the building was a fish mar- 
ket. Near it in the middle of the court- 
yard were the bases of columns ar- 
ranged in a circle around a deep basin 
in the floor, on the bottom of which 
was found a thick layer of fish scales. 
Evidently, after buying their fish at 
the market, the people cleaned and 
scaled them here. 

In another pen, excavators found 
the skeletons of sheep, which showed 
that this stall was used for selling 
these animals for banquets or sacri- 
fice. 

The walls still standing are covered 
with paintings, and from them it can 
be told what used to be for sale in 
the old Forum when Pompeii was a 
prosperous and populous town. 

V. K. 
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Subdivision 



All nature must be subdivided, 

Says the real-estate man, 

And so the earth 

Is cut into small pieces, 

And sold; 

Cut into smaller pieces, 

Sold, leased, and rented 

Till there is scarcely room 

For a single tree 

To grow against the sky. 

Even the red moon, 

Rising into the black night, 

Is parceled into little squares 

Ey the great steel beams 

Of an oil derrick; 

And the sun, 

Sinking into the west, 

Barred and crossed 

By telephone lines. 

Catherine Kelly 



Hills 

Dear gentle hills, so coolly blue 
In the darkening shades of night, 
I throw myself on your scant clad side 
Where the sun's warm glow that has 

gone from the sky 
Has sunk far into the soft brown sod 
Of the hillside where I lie, 
And I'm glad, for the hill is close 
To the home of God. 

Catherine Kelly 



HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR 
DAUGHTERS? 

tagi I i 

the vista of Catholic centuries is so 
richly endowed. 

How nld ask, when the need 

present-day protection of girlhood 
• ••' "'In parents en- 

theii children to other than the 
educational shepherds of their ovt n 
flock? To do otherwise is too often to 
entrust them to amiable and well- 
meaning, or unamiable and ill-mc 
ing. wolves. 

I ha known a Catholii 

■ cherished the ideals ol hei 

i iti 'M in come to irreparable 
harm. But I have known of more than 
one, ' 'in inirri early convent years to 
reap worldly advantage from illu 

in other schools and the 

glamour of the secular university, to 

fatall} .ith and 

their happiness even in this life; and 

to return, still young ii and 



wifehood, but old and embittered in 
worldly experience to the altars of 
their childhood, fearfully chastened. 
We sometimes boast of our Ameri- 
can girls as being the best in the 
world. Why not give them the best 
that can be had in education? It is to 
be found, from beginning to end, only 
in our own schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 
Frank H. Spearman, LL.D., Litt. D. 



A Journey and a Discovery 



My wandering path took me far 
afield into the realm of John Drink- 
water's autobiography. Once there, I 
stayed; ii poked inquisitive fingers 
into musty corners; I wandered, with- 
out purpose, about vague, sleepy Eng- 
lish towns; I journeyed across Eng- 
lish countrysides redolent of thyme, 
lavender, and musk; I peered giddily 
from the window of a careening coach 
driven by one of the present Drink- 
water's ancestors, and, later, I dis- 
covered that this coach-driver had 
"too wide a capacity for Banbury 
ale." Perhaps that is why my journej 
was more hazardous than otherwise. 

In this nondescript wandering of 
mine, I learned that the much visited 
town of Banbury was none other than 
the famous location to which the 
equally famous "cock horse" was rid- 
den. You remember the instance, don't 
you? Some utterly delightful chap 
< probably one of Paul Revere's con- 
temporaries) "rode a cock horse to 
Banbury Cross." But this wasn't my 
major discovery, for the one to fol- 
low is a masterpiece, in its own way 

ourse — a sort of criterion in 
sification, as it were: 

"In my progi ■ Hum,, I, 

, ,r, ii o'th Southward 
To Banbury cam* I. prophant one! 

Wkert I s,nr a I 

llnm mm ,./ his cat on Monday, 
I ' of a iimns, on Sunday." 

< Kelly. 



In Germany, industriously lab 
for improvement and pn wer 

dev< have come without i 

turbing the typical and pleasant old- 
umlil atmosphere. The visitor there 
will find romance, history, art and an- 
tique beauty, and. in addition, a won- 
ful spirit ill modern pi \ ith 

all > ! The tra 

er may Hy over thousand 



castles and mountains famous in song 
and legend, or, he can travel on an ex- 
press train speeding at the rate of six- 
ty miles an hour to Berlin, the Reich's 
capital, second largest city of Europe. 

Potzdamer Platz, the center of Ber- 
lin's traffc, is a rushing whirlpool of 
hurrying humanity, of clanging street 
cars, rattling auto-busses and swift- 
rolling automobiles. Night after night 
before Berlin's opera houses we see 
not only big limousines rolling up to 
the brilliantly lighted main entrance, 
but the great middle class that walks 
to the opera to save carfare. The sight 
of clerks, students, shop-girls and ser- 
vants crowding the side entrances 
strongly remind us that we are real- 
ly in an old world country — the coun- 
try that produced Beethoven and Bach. 
Wagner and Mozart. 

Some of the strongest contrasts be- 
tween old and new can be seen in 
Munich and the Bavarian Alps. There 
is the famous old Hofbrauhaus, where 
the hospitality and the costumes of 
the people remain unaltered amid the 
changes about them. From this truly 
old-world scene the traveler may go 
to the Munich railroad station and 
board one of the new electric trains 
that run into the Bavarian Alps. This 
trip is like a picture book of fairy 
talcs of the old world: quaint, gay 
colored wooden houses with (lowered 
balconies and heavy stones; moss- 
covered roofs; cows and goats with 
melodious tinkling ol bells, 

A little excursion on the comfortable 
German train from beautiful Dresden 
to the ancient citj of Bautzen shows 
how perfectly man) achievements of 
modern Germany tit into the hack- 
ground and atmosphere ol the old 
world. As the train pulls into Bautzen, 
the traveler sees massive old towers 
thai have withstood the onslaught ol 
armies and ol time. Powerful ram- 
parts, gateways and bastions protect 
an ancient town apparently dreaming 
of the beauty and romance ot 
Middle A> 

i direct!] 1 1. 'in the me- 
• lure of Bautzen.and step 
into the Tegel Gas Works of Berlin, 
ilmost fail to realize thai a change 
cenerj has taken place, for the 
towers and massive 
walls of tl remarkable achii 

ment ol modern industrial architec- 
ture are built to resemble the towers 
and gates and ramparts of a medieval 
city. 
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-'XTAL? (Con r t Pg. l) 

'iotel. Informal initia- 
tion took place at Balboa 
-each, and "the formal 
pledge dinner at the hone 
of A. Moser. A dance in 
nor of the pledges was 

'iven at the Coconut 
Grove. The sorority 
■ionored as new members - 
. . Evermann, B. Williams, 
md H. Cooney. 
ZAPPA DELTA &HI: Among 

he mid-semester activi- 
ties of Kappa Delta Chi 
was the annual winter 
'ormal at the Coconut 
»rovo, Ambassador Hotel 

a Jan. 17. With the 
■ormination of the first 

"hool semester cane also 

he close for the pledge- 

"ips for the Kisses G. 

u'ng, K. Ryan, and M. 
• 'an. In addition to the 
vk-end at Balboa Island 
o formal acceptance 

inner concluded the in- 
itiation ceremonies for 
the first soason. 

WITH THE ART DEFT. 

The History of Art Class 
3 having a rapid survey 
f tho Middle* Ages, which 
■ 11 lead to the more 
.riod art of the Renais- 
ice. The costume design- 
J class is studying eoler 
".ernes and motifs suit- 
'-0 to present day modes, 
u outdoor sketching 
.iss is applying the pre- 
.linary principles of 
and water color. The 
hand drawing class is 
ng perspective, 
itcrin^ and Eler.entary 
Art are being riven 
encster. 



BASKETBALL 

F reshnon Victorious 8-7/ 
As the result of an 8-7 vic- 
tory over the Sophies, the 
Freshies will still have a- 
nother game to play to decide 
the championship. Well 
Sophies, are you going to lot 
then have it? 

Catherine Mueller was given 
more than a little love tap 
on v.hc chin. E. Young, while 
practicing before the ^:ane 
turnt-i her ankle. 



TENNIS 



$hero is> an oLd saying - 
"never let the grass grow 
ur.de* your feet". Well for 
goevdnass sake don't let the 
weeds grow out on our court, 
Let's see a little more 
act iv it 7. Help those who 
have to pick th$ weeds. 



IasebalX 

The baseball plajfers had 
better "Aogifl warning up, be- 
cause thq bats and biRlls will 
be leaving their dus"lk,y corners. 
Let's have a good teail this 
year. 



March 8, 1934. 

With a 1G - 12 victory, the 
Sophomores scared over th.* - ; 
Freshmen in a (hedtcd) basket- 
ball game Thursday fcftur-noon. 




Complinente of 

The Junior Class 



K.Ryan: "I always, s Lth 

my watch ur.dcr r:y i\l - ." 
K.Hronatka: "But, . .,'" 
M.Ryan: 'Cause I i. a ., like 
to s?lei_;. c va t i: • . 



THE EUSE3IAN CLUD 



MOUNT SAINT MARY'S 
SPONSORS HISTORY CLUB 

At the regular month} 
student body assembly u 
Mt. St. Mary's College 
club to bo known as t : 
"Eusebian Club" was 
ganizod. 

The purpose of the 
club is to promote in- 
terest among the stud- 
ents in the field of 
history. It is so name " 
after Eusebius who was 
tho first known father 
of Church History. 
Membership is restrict j 
to upper classmen and 
those students of tho 
Soph, class who are as- 
piring to a history 
major. 

The following studer ' 
were elected as of fie 
Pros. E. Gerlock, Vic 
Pres. H. Perry, Sect 
Wittier. A charter wac 
drawn up acknowledging 
thc^ following students 
as charter members: E. 
Gerlock, H. Perry, J. 
Wittier, E. Hanssen, F. 
Wharton, L. Milligan, H. 
Maurin, M. Wintroath, 
and K. Wehmeier. 

Teas and lectures will 
be hald by the club and 
many interesting gath- 
erings are being Iookc '. 
forward to. 

The club is the first 
of its kind to be organ- 
ized within the student 
body and it is hoped 
that its work and idealc 
will be upheld by its 
menbe r s . 

Five cents will cover 
ur subscrij tion to tho 
for the rest 
of the semester; but for 
those who cannot bear to 
part with a whole nickel, 
cunts will buy one 
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NOTES 

The Chonistry department 
is offering two now courses 
this senostor, Nutrition 
and Diet in Msoasc, and 
Physiological Chenistry, 
which are of espocial in- 
terest to our future diet- 
icians and labcratory t 
nicia: j 

SI- 11 hrs be,;un 

al L'/ork as 1 

and < ' ! j s at St. 

Vincent's Hospital. 
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UNTITLIT 
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A JOYOUS EASTER TO OUR READERS! 



St. Patrick 



It is a mighty stretch of fifteen 
hundred years since St. Patrick landed 
in Ireland and Dichu offered him his 
barn for the first Mass Patrick cele- 
brated there, and yet from that day to 
this, the Irish nation has bent its knee 
in deep faith and child-like simplicity 
to its Lord and God. 

Not only did Patrick bring to Ire- 
land the priceless gift of Faith, but 
he made its conversion so thorough 
that through the long years, this faith 
remained with the people, unchanged 
and unsullied, despite starvation, ban- 
ishment and even death. It was a con- 
version effected through force, like 
that of many of the Germanic States 
and Teutonic races; it was not a con- 
version effected through the blood of 
martyrs. Ireland is one of the few na- 
tions of the world that did not kill 
the Apostle who brought it faith; 
Rome slew Peter and Paul, but Ireland 
let Patrick die in peace. He came 
to Ireland and preached the faith; the 
sunshine of grace spread itself over 
the land, and the Irish became Chris- 
tianized. 

They sought no shedding of blood in 
their conversion; they asked him for 
argument. To the logic he offered, all 
that intellectual race gave assent and 
bowed before his words. 

When Patrick was a boy of sixteen, 
he was captured by King Nial's war- 
rior-band and taken from his home, 

ir Dumbarton, Scotland, into Ire- 
land. One of thousands taken capt 
he was pagan prince, Milcho, 

who reigned in the Northern part of 
the Isle. Here he remained for six 
mding sheep and swine on the 

ak hillsides of what is now County 
Antrim. It was here also that he 
learned to know and love the Irish 
people. When he again reached his own 
country, he had many supernatural 
visions and could not overcome the 
longing to return and bring to the 
{Concludi d on page 3) 



To Saint Joseph 

On a tiny little shelf 

You stand, St. Joseph; 

And you don't look 

A bit bored. 

If you weren't a statue 

I should think the sun 

Would keep you very warm, 

As it did once, long ago, 

In Nazareth, 

When you were just about 

As close to Him 

As your statue is now. 

Lilies in your hands you have, 

St. Joseph; 

Lilies in March. 

How He must love them — 

They are so white, like Mary! 

Give Him a lily for me, 

St. Joseph, and tell Him 

I love Him, please. 



Polite Visiting Hours 



C. K. 



What to Look for Out-Of-Doors 



March is the month for the general 
northward migration of the birds. 
Look for the robin, "the harbinger of 
spring for the woodcock, blue-bird, and 
the phoebe. Many early spring flowers 
unfold their colorful petals during 
this month. One of the first to bloom 
is the delicate-hued hepatica. Other 
March visitors are the dog-tooth vio- 
let, the arbutus, chickweed, trillium, 
anemone, spring beauty, and dande- 
lion. Many trees are only budding in 
March, but you will find some whose 
flowers have appeared in advance of 
the leaves. Look for the red maple, 
adorned in "crimson broidery," the 
pendant red catkins of the cottonwood 
and the greenish flower clusters of the 
white elm. If there are ponds or marsh- 
near your home, you will hear the 
iking of the frogs that begin house- 
keeping earl; for chrysalides of 
butterflies attached to boards of build- 
ings, and moth cocoons in bushes or 
trees. 

V. K. 



"Let your call be courteous and 
well timed" — J. E. C. 

He who goes forth into the out-of 
doors to seek the thrills of nature need 
never be disappointed if he but remem- 
ber that our untamed friends have def- 
inite visiting hours and fixed rules of 
etiquette. Of all animals, perhaps those 
that present the greatest appeal are 
birds. Their voices charm us; their 
form and color delight us; their con- 
stant activity is a continual source of 
fascination. The name of a bird is the 
detail of least importance. What the 
nature-lover really desires is a knowl- 
edge of the bird's food, and how it is 
obtained ; the kind of home each bird 
prefers, and what type of nest he 
builds; the attitude of parents towards 
the young, and their reactions when in 
danger from enemies. Certain traits 
characterize family groups. Further- 
more, an individual bird may be rec- 
ognized from season to season by its 
personal mannerisms. All valuable 
knowledge of birds must be gained by 
personal observation of them in their 
natural surroundings. A captured bird 
has lost more than half its charm. 

The best time for a visit to bird- 
land is in the early morning or late 
afternoon. These are the hours of 
greatest jollity — when children are 
hungry, noisy and filled with the spir- 
it of fun. Now parents are busily for- 
aging for food, calling, chirping, scold- 
ing. Song and jovial banqueting are 
in order everywhere. One who ob- 
serves the proper etiquette may, at 
these hours, witness many family 
squabbles and friendly contests, acts 
of courtesy, youthful coquetry and im- 
pulsive fits of temper. Occasionally, 
the attack from an enemy may elicit 
reactions characteristic of the species. 
The immediate response of the young 
to a danger signal is often astonish- 
ing. Instantly, a breathless stillness 
and death-like inactivity reign, where 
before all was noise and gaiety. 
■'eluded on page 
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Things I Never Knew 



Today we find outsiders ever ready 
to question and to criticize our beliefs 
as Catholics. They naturally look to us, 
students of a Catholic college, to be 
able to answer their difficulties. They 
look to us to know the fundamentals 
of our faith and a proof for them; to 
know why the Church fits into modern 
life; what policy she holds in inter- 
national questions — questions which 
we as Catholics are supposed to be able 
to answer. We have every opportunity 
here at Mount St. Mary's College, to 
equip ourselves with the knowledge 
we need to represent the Church as 
students of a Catholic institution of 
higher learning. If we are mentally 
alert during the Apologetics Classes 
held every Wednesday, if we are at- 
tentive to the many discussions held 
in the various classrooms, we will have 
no occasion to remark, "I can't im- 
agine myself going out and facing the 
clever people who are ready to propose 
objections to some phase of the Cath- 
olic religion." 

* * • 

True courtesy, or politeness, is the 
outward expression of a sincere con- 
sideration for others. It arises spon- 
taneously from a kind heart. In the 
social world, courtesy and sincerity 
are imperatively demanded of all who 
would enjoy the society of their kind. 
When we have cultivated these two es- 
sential qualities we have laid the foun- 
dation : happiness in business 
and social life. 

» # * 

In passing we might remark about 
the Eusebians' Club which has recent- 
ly been organized within the college. 
Its purpose is to hold discussions on 
current even ive reports from 

the members on items of common in- 
terest — in short to widen the student a 

i>e of the varied affairs of the day. 



In the 13th century of Venetian di- 
plomacy no one could be trusted. An 
ambassador was required by law to 
take his own cook with him — a mere 
preventative measure against poison- 
ing, and his wife, poor lady, was 
forced to stay at home lest she divulge 
some vital political secret during a 
friendly chat. Nor was the ambas- 
sador himself to be trusted ; a term of 
two or three months service on a dip- 
lomatic mission was considered a long 
appointment. 

The three mile limit, which has oc- 
casioned so much controversy, espec- 
ially between the Coast Guard and the 
rum-runners in the days of prohibi- 
tion, was established by Bynkerschoek, 
the famous Dutch writer of Interna- 
tional Law. In his day a bullet fired 
from a gun could travel a distance of 
three miles, therefore, it was con- 
cluded that a country could protect the 
waters which washed her shores for 
three miles out. Such waters were to 
be considered as territorial or belong- 
ing to the said country. Nowadays, a 
bullet may be fired for a distance of 
twelve miles and some countries, in- 
cluding the United States, recognize 
a twelve mile limit. 

We moderns discourse at length 
about the great enlightenment of out- 
age, the grand and benevolent ideals 
of peace as expressed in our Interna- 
tional Conferences, or about our work 
in arbitration, but did you know that 
long ago, in the dimness of the fourth 
millennium before Christ, the kings of 
Lagash and Umna (two cities in Baby- 
lon) called upon their neighbor, the 
king of Kish, to act as arbiter in the 
settlement of a boundary dispute be- 
tween them? The resulting treaty is 
considered one of the very earliest, if 
he first of any known trei 

E. G. 



Upper division students and history 
majors of the Sophom' i lig- 

ible for membership, but anyone who 
might be interested in attending the 
meetings is welcome. If you have some 
spare time and wish I an en- 

able and a profitable hour, 
might join th^ group of studei 

• mble every Monday afternoon in 
Room 6. 



Music Through the Centuries 

The history of music is a human 
story. It cannot relate how man first 
became conscious of the beauty of 
sound, but it soon tells how he learned 
to love music. 

Sound remained unorganized until 
man discovered the possibility of 
forming and shaping it into some- 
thing concrete. With this step the 
crude and inartistic beginnings of 
music came into existence. Probably. 
it was the pitch variation of the hu- 
man voice which first suggested mel- 
ody. Man applied it in war gongs and 
religious chants. From the twanging 
bow, with its one string, primitive 
man advanced to crude harps, lutes 
and lyres. 

In music, as in other arts, advance 
has come from accidents as well as 
from conscious experiment. Perhaps 
someone chanced to make a loud noise 
through the horn of an animal. There 
followed experiments which resulted, 
in time, in discovering the possibil- 
ities of the horn family. Small animal 
bones with hollow centers were found 
to produce sounds. Then someone dis- 
covered that a hole in the side of the 
bone pipe altered the pitch. 

Thus, we find the beginnings of the 
history of music. The progress in all 
the branches of this art was gradual, 
but once started it advanced steadily 
until now we have all types of instru- 
ments, and the perfection of the king 
of instruments — the pipe organ. 
" Music imliki Hi, leaves i 

Livi .-■ in tln> In art anil nn mo 

form and coloi shadi 
With lis i nduring m< lody." 

M. M. 



Cheerfulness and Courage 

Spring is the time of the year when 
life is awakening. The t <■■ -h, 
"dor of open , the murmui oi 

living ti tie warm 

winds, the refreshing showers, all 
bring cheer to the heart, h is ignif- 
t thai Spring ushers in the holy 
when a discour: 
band of lowly Disciples were gladden* ii 
bj the i ■ • r the grave, 

ion dispelled 
row and instilled 

■ I the recurring 
anniversary ■ 

eer to all mankind and 
strength to carry on. 
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Everyone Can Be Artistic 



I have often wondered how many 
people realize the necessity of art in 
their lives. Many think and believe 
that art is a waste of time, or only to 
be studied by those with natural tal- 
ent. This point of view is sntirely 
wrong, because everything that the 
hand of man has constructed is based 
on art in some form. We would have no 
homes, no furniture, no vehicles, no 
good roads, no bridges, no beautiful 
clothes, were it not a natural instinct 
in man to look upon beauty and art 
with an eye toward consequent con- 
structive development. 

As a fundamental process, art goes 
back further into antiquity than any 
written language. 

Many people say that they "cannot 
draw even a straight line", and that 
therefore they are not artistic. Such 
a theory is wrong. To be artistic, they 
should have an appreciation of the 
lovely things about them; they should 
be able to evaluate their surroundings 
in order that they will be conscious- 
ly uncomfortable in the presence of all 
that might be termed inartistic, crude, 
or ugly; surroundings should cause 
them to be conscious of proportion 
and symmetry to the degree that there 
will never pass unnoticed or unap- 
preciated any structure of beauty or 
engineering merit. In short, men 
should seek to develop accurate and 
discriminating appreciation rather 
than skill. 

There is, too, a practical aspect to 
art appreciation; for a little stud 
colors and their complements, of 
lights, of various catalogues written t" 
aid the amateur decorator, plus a lit- 
tle appreciation for beauty, will result 
in a home of individuality and charm 
the young married couple unable to 
pay an expensive interior decorator. 

Beautiful surroundings aid in de- 
veloping fine instincts and in furnish- 
ing inspiration, and i>enpl<> reared in 
an atmosphere of beauty and culture, 
and surrounded by works of art, ab- 
sorb something which elevates their 
intellectual nature, and thus civiliza- 
tion is gradually lifted, step by step, 
to higher levels. 

Margaret Jayne Norblad 



Pettoeen fttoo Cobersi 

"Days Without End" 

By Eugene O'Neill 



"Halts by me tlmt footfall; 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand, outstretched 

'.'hi ? 
Ah, fondest, b 

I awi Hi Whom thou seekest! 
Tl> -in dravest love from thee, ivho 
dravt st M< ." 
From Francis Thompson's "Hound 
of Heaven." 

Strangely enough, Eugene O'Neill's 
latest play is one in which love is the 
predominant theme, not the depraved, 
disillusioned, passionate infatuation 
which enslaves the senses, but the hon- 
est love, respect, and appreciation of 
a man for a woman. 

Supplying novelty is the author's 
treatment of his principal character, 
John Loving, who as John is "Dr. 
Jekyll," and as Loving is Mr. Hyde," 
until in the end, the character of Lov- 
ing is but a mask lying at the foot of 
the Crucifix, while John, rising above 
the brute in his nature, asks for and 
receives from the God of the Crucifix 
a new influx of life and grace. 

John's wife is an idealist, a type of 
individual not as rare as our ultra- 
modern novelists would have us be- 
lieve. She is kind to her friends who 
are on a distinctly lower moral plane 
< and hate themselves for being there), 
but she will not descend to their level. 
One cannot help admiring her unyield- 
ing firmness so tempered by gentleness 
and pity for those among her asso- 
ciates who through false pride, spite, 
and lack of steadfastness have sur- 
rendered their bodies to filth, their 
minds to the contemplation of filth, 
and their souls to the actuality of sin 
and to the gods that be — for the mo- 
ment. The thrilling and tragic denoue- 
ment comes when she realizes that her 
husband, of whom she knows only the 
"John" part is a member of this mad, 
depraved crowd. 

John Loving's uncle is a priest, a 
thoroughly convincing character, a 
lovable man, and a gentleman in 
every sense of the word. With his help, 
John, the Conqueror, becomes a much 



ST. PATRICK 
itinued from pagi 1 ) 

people of Ireland his richest treasure, 
the light of Christianity. 

When the great day dawned and he 
sent by Pope St. Celestine as their 
Apostle, his joy was supreme. His first 
act on landing was to light the Pas- 
chal Fire' on the Hill of Slane. opposite 
Tara. It was prophesied by the druids 
that should any fire other than theirs 
be lighted there, that new fire would 
never be extinguished in Ireland. The 
perpetrator of this daring act, St. Pat- 
rick, was sent for and when he ap- 
peared before the king and his court 
in all their royal grandeur, Patrick 
plucked from the green fields a sham- 
rock, explaining by its triple unity the 
mystery of the Trinity. He spoke; he 
enlightened ; he conquered . The Irish, 
though pagan, were a highly intellec- 
tual and cultured race. They led, in 
science and art and their laws have 
never been superseded. Poets and mu- 
sicians had the first places at their 
royal feasts. 

Though great travellers, the Irish 
were never out for the conquest of 
material possessions of other lands. 
They had higher ideals. When they 
received the precious gift of faith, 
however, their desire for conquest was 
unbounded — the conquest of souls for 
God. No sacrifice was too great, no 
journey too arduous to share this gift. 
The errors of paganism had fled Ire- 
land's shores at the coming of the true 
faith and it soon became known as 
the "Isle ol and Scholars." 

Many churches and schools were e- 
rected in her green valleys and she sent 
forth missionaries to spread the light 
of civilization all over Europe, even as 
far as the shores of the Mediterranean. 
In every corner of the world, followers 
of St. Patrick could be found, and for 
the past one hundred and fifty years 
of our own history, we, too, have felt 
the influence of Ireland's missionaries. 
Decade after decade America has re- 
ceived consecrated victims from Irish 
altars. Every Christian nation in Eu- 
rope has brought us some contribu- 
tion, but Ireland's particular contri- 
bution has been a love of sacrifice and 
a beautiful and simple faith. 

Among the saints of nations there 
is not one so honored in the high 
courts of heaven, or so loved and re- 
vered upon earth as the Apostle of 
Ireland. M. C. D. 
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Russian Culture 



The eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies witnessed the cultural develop- 
ment of Russia, for previous to seven- 
teen hundred, Russia had been too 
deeply concerned with matters pertain- 
ing- to her welfare as a nation to de- 
vote much time to the cultivation of 
literature, music, or art. 

Russian civilization, dating from 
Peter the Great, was not a plant of 
the native soil, nor had it any real 
roots in the land. Rather, it was like 
a thing presented on a dish. It had 
first to be adopted and assimilated be- 
fore it could give its own fruit. 

The two predominating influences of 
the eighteenth century were those of 
Holland and France. However, the 
forced culture of these two centuries 
had no ■chance to evolve into other 
forms due to the fact that is was piti- 
lessly annihilated by the Bolsheviks. 
The progress of Russia culturally, in- 
tellectually, artistically, and socially 
was governed by the encounter of two 
currents, namely, the imported thing 
coming from the outside, and the thing 
that springs from the soil. 

On the one hand, Peter the Great, 
an ardent lover of the sea and of ships, 
was motivated by the desire to con- 
quer the Baltic and to secure an out- 
let onto the Black Sea. Having ob- 
tained possession of these two shores, 
a fleet became necessary, and Dutch 
artisans were imported as instructors 
and Dutch models were used. 

Catherine the Great, on the other 
hand, admired France tremendously. 
Her court imitated Versailles, and 
pageants, fire-works, fetes, masquer- 
ades, and theatricals came into vogue. 
The Empress took a lively interest in 
costumes, make-up, and details of dec- 
oration, but even among all these 1 
olities, thought managed to enter, and 
it was essentially French thought, 
herine wrote I "If ] have 

a notion of anything, I owe it to yi 
The second pari of the eighteenth cen- 
tury under Catherine was truly as 
he first part under Peter 
had been Dutch. The character of ed- 
in Russia was essentially 
French, for the governesses were all 
I ench, the letters of the time were in 
French, and French was the langu 
of the home. Melle Calame, aunt of a 
famous Swi that 

during her forty years ii she 



had heard Russian spoken only by the 
servants. 

The nineteenth century was moti- 
vated by the spirit of the "empire," an 
epoch when tears were shed over the 
fate of a dying rose or a butterfly, and 
the harp became the confidant of wo- 
men's sorrow. Poushkin and Lermon- 
tov continued to regard Napoleon, even 
after the invasion, in the light of a 
splendid hero, and Poushkin wrote of 
him that "Before the urn in which thy 
ashes repose, the hatred of nations lies 
appeased, and the flame of eternity 
shines." 

Before 1861, landlords employed on 
their properties a staff of workers in 
all kinds of applied art. Count Wol- 
konsky says, concerning this serf -ait, 
that "all that art which sprang up in 
the residence of the landlord, not in 
the village, is one of the most charac- 
teristic and interesting features of our 
culture." 

After 1861, the women took an in- 
terest in the development of Russian 
culture, and it is to them that Russia 
owes a tremendous debt. Under their 
auspices a system of rural art was es- 
tablished; tissues, embroideries, lace, 
woodcarvings, and ceramics became 
obpects /of special study; museum^ 
were founded; illustrated catalogues 
were published; exhibitions were ar- 
ranged ; commercial relations were es- 
tablished with other countries; and 
finally, responsibility for most of the 
teaching and medical activities of the 
period rests with them. 

Unfortunate Russia! She has suf- 
fered greatly through the last few- 
years, and has lost much that was once 
hers — cultural life, as we understand 
it. has gone with the rest, dying 
the empire decayed. L. M, 



"DAYS WITHOUT END" 

more compelling figure than John, the 
Business .Man, the N the Hus- 

d, or the Immoralist. 

ly. fighting-every- 
iiuh-of-the-way transition from the 
unhappy atheist to the penitent find- 
ing love, peace, and happiness at the 
foot of the i the plot for this 

tremendously u] drama, a dram- 

a with nut a dull line in it. one with 
a wealth of sound material behind it. 
one that you can read in an hour, and 
think i.f for days— such is "D 
Without End." I K. 



POLITE VISITING HOURS 

(Continued from page 1) 

To obtain these charming bits of 
birdlore, three important rules will 
serve the debutante: First, dress in 
' ral colors. The visitor must be- 
come one with the background if he 
is not to be intrusive. Secondly, walk 
slowly and as quietly as possible until 
a suitable locution is selected; then 
remain quiet. The disturbance caused 
by slow, deliberate motion is only tem- 
porary. A motionless stranger invar- 
iably stimulates the exaggerated cur- 
iosity of the bird, prompting him to 
investigate at close range. At these 
times "close-ups" may be secured with 
a small camera and studies of exact 
coloring or markings may be made. 
Thirdly, avoid all quick, suddi u mo- 
tions. Birds have both microscopic and 
telescopic vision which enables them to 
distinguish objects and to interpret 
motions at a much greater distance 
than we. A sudden motion or thought- 
less word may forestall a more unique 
drama than has yet been penned. All 
these rules are to be most closely ob- 
served when visiting the tiny bird 
whom we shall call 

A Superlative 

The tiniest and sauciest, 
The swiftest bird in flight, 
Most changeable, most curious, 
The readiest for fight 
Is our beloved "hummer" 
Who is ever on the w ing. 
Belligerent, conceited, 
He's rife for anything. 
Mrs bravesl and boldest ; 
Large hawks are chased and pecked, 
They cower like mighty giants, 
Who treat him with resp 
"Be this a bee, or be it bird?" 
i i lolumbus' men. 
"He's tinier than tiniest 
in European wren." 

titrate propel!- 
: oplane. 
u hen il\ in)- south for nest ing, 
ll« alwaj b heads the train. 
The nests, most chick and dainty. 
With so lined, 

Afford the cozi< I i < ting place 
Two pure, white eggs could find. 
And "Hummer" is ours, justly nuts, 

boast, 
With 
He n ast to coi 

S. <; i 
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ilti-'il-Diia HUBB-vIiD I - 

TUli! PIC'fl 
Fa the 1 Bernard Hub- 
bard, S.J., the fam- 
ous "Glacier t" 
from u-.nt.-. Clare* Uni- 
versity, presented 
his picture ^'Conquer- 
ing The Aghilccn P3 
naclo s , " \ fc din. sday 
night, October 2-_,at 
the Carthay Circle, 
and lectured vAiile -the 
film was being sho\m. 
large crowd attend- 
ed the presentation. 
In the past eight 
ye. rs Fathei Hubbard 
has explored the six 
hundred mile- of the 
Aleutian Islands, or 
the 1 skan peninsula, 
charted two beys, and 
rendered a great ser- 
vice to geology by 
his research \ in 
the study of numerous 
volcanoes and bhuir 
lormations . 

his lecture tour, 
which began about two 
Weeks ago iii Seattle 
coid ends on March 31, 
ther Hubbard will 
average one lecture. 
a da^ in various cities 
of the United St .tos. 
In . .pril he will re- 
turn* to California for 
the Premiere of his 
picture "The Valley 
i xhous-.nd Sma oS 



DISHES 

w dishes and new 
servici c, their de- 
but in the cafet( ria 
on lionday, October 22. 
1 . be lunch 

1 soup, ■ , a 
bun, and the entree 
can now be purchase 
for twenty-five cents. 
The dish ..re of t 

re so 
popular at the present 

ly 

to the cheerfulness of 

the C. fete ■ L... j-'lleJC 

dishe s were purchased 
with the money 
cured by raffling off 
a 1 box of candy 

The 
c .ndy v/as von by Miss 
Fitch, and Sister Rose 
Beat. -ble to 
buy thirty-six plates 
and thirty-six cups. 

CARD PARTY 

STUDENTS! You are 
all cordially invited 
to attend the card 
party sponsored by 
the Junior Class find 
the Sodality which" Is 
to be held Fri # , Nov- 
ember 9, at 12:30 p. . 
It will be a dessert 
bridg-. . .d v you arc 
asked to bring your 
ithers and f j iend- . 
Admission is 50c 1 



Vol. _1 No . 
k MiOV/EEN PARTY 

slide to' i were in evi- 
dence at a Halloween 
party given last Tues- 
day evening for the 
boarders at which the 
juniors were hostesses. 
Upon entering the lec- 
ture hall, the quests 
were greeted by the 
clank of chains ana 
various other myst 
ious and ghoulish noi- 
ses. Ghosts directed 
them " to chairs which 
were placed in a circle 
around ■ . witch seated 
. ore her cauldron 
which hung over a blaz- 
ing fire. Whcri all 
were seated, the witch 
directed them, one by 
one, to select their 
fortune from the caul- 
dron. The fortunes 
were rhymes written in- 
side grinning paper 
pumpkins. The pumpkins 
were numbered, and the 
rhymes told each guest 
the number of her part- 
ner and whore they were 
to go. There then en- 
sued a nad hunt all 
over the campus for the 
cards, whicli had been 
put in various places, 
and the first ones to 
return to the room were 
to receive prize. Hie 
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"To wear, or not to 
wear; that is the ques- 
tion!" In our opinion 
we should decide upon 
one or the other, for 
the maimer in which we 
are dressing at the 
present is haphazard, 
to say the loast, Host 
ef the girls wear the 
uniform in some fashion 
or other, "but mere are 
those who have yet to 
make an appearance in 
one. If they would 
consider what it docs 
in adding to the at- 
tractiveness of the 
school, end to any num- 
ber of them personal- 
ly, we cannot see why 
the garb has not been 
adopted by all. Enough 
deviation from the or- 
igrxal s^le has been 
allowed so that the 
.ividuality and so- 
called 'dress- conscious- 
ness" will not be sti- 
fled. Other schools 
including Liar yn omit, 
tlake, and Earl- 
borough, enforce the 
rule to 1he extent that 
if you do not "choose 
te wear the uniform," 
you do not attend the 
school. Our faculty 
has been very lenient 
with us in this i 
spect. let us show 
appreciation by wear- 
ing our uniforms 
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winners, Kathleen P 
and Hiss 
coived a boi 
flowers . The 
Beata Bowman o 
Laubachc i 
ceivod a mounted 
dor . 

turned to the room a 
punch "board was passed 
aromid, and each guest 
had to go up on the 
stage and do whatever 
her slip of paper in- 
dicated. This cause 
a great deal of merri- 
ment. Refreshments 
were served in the ca- 
feteria. They were 
cu tained in a large 
whito box and placed 
upon daintily decor .- 
L tabler:. In the 
boxes V/cre sandwiches, 
salad, olives, pot 
chips, dc , ,nd 
apple;:. Bach girl re- 
ceived a s of ci- 
der and a t of 
candy. The ro- 
turned to the lecture 
hall and danced for the 
remainder of the eve- 



Last. woch field tri 
wen by the so- 
ciol j y and cconoi 

The first year 
sociology u 
the Los Angeles Orphan 
jyle Heights, 
which i." midci sup- 
er vi of the i'f stcrs 
of Charity, This is 
the second institution 

H3 that the 
group has called upon. 
The state asylum for 
i 1 deficients, which 
is located in ITorwrl , 
was thi laboratory for 
the ad Lology 

students, are 
to ' tin t it 

was one of the most in- 
teresting places yet to 
be studied 1 y the dc- 
partnu 

the eco- 
nomics class journey 
to Dou irport whore 
they wont i igh the 
airplane fac . if- 

L"0- 

: i ..ere told them 
by the guide . Is o fig- 
ures o coot of 
bui „ 
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WE ARE TWO 
Our student body 7;rew this year 

now two busies boa.-t 
A year ago T twas only one 
That ride we dreaded most! 

- ambled down the boulevard 
Ane people stopped to 

r,: T ; College bi 
They* re all so ] 

That -«o] 

But now that we arc two 

ide to school i 
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Helene Br- 
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COED-CHIT-CHiT 



t*athleon P~tz, fresh- 
man, music major, en- 
tered this t^rm from 
Our L..dy oi Peace .ac- 
ademy, San Diego. 
Miss Patz lives in 
La Jo 11a . 

00OO00 
Luc ill e kc n tne r , who 
lives in Carlshay-by- 
the Sea, California, 
attended Oceanside 
High "before her en- 
trance here. She is 
a music major. 

00OO00 
Marguerite McLaughlin 
graduate of Redondo 
High School, is a 
freshman pre-nursing 
student. She livec 
in Redondo Beach. 

00OO00 
Winifred Eadington, 
f.eshman taking a 
business course, lives 
in Fuller ton, where 
she attended the High 
school and junior col- 
lege. 

00OO00 
Louise La Porte, 
freshman mu3ic major, 
was graduated from 
Excelsior High. She 
lives in ilrtesia . 

00OO00 
Leanor Lorrinaga, 
Beverly Hills High 
graduate, is a fresh- 
man, Spanish major, 
liiss Lorrinaga lives 
in Westwood. 

00OO00 
Roberta Dolan, Los 
Angeles girl, is an 
Alumna of St. Mary's 
..cademy, and a fresh- 
man sociology major, 

00OO00 
lyndell Rice, lash- 
m_n, is a history ma- 
jor here . , iss Rice 
graduated from 
Los aigeles High, 

00OO00 



Sophomores ...t - 
ese^. University bent 
on initiating fresh- 
men seized ■:. young pro- 
-or by mistake .Eaz- 
has been abolished. 
Such Carelessness I 



Loafing" 



*** 
"Artistic 
is a new course being 
offered at Steven Col- 
I lego, Missouri. There 
I is no homework. Some 
fun I 

**# 
Coeds at an annual 
• dance hold at Indiana 
University for the 
past ikv years called 
for their escorts, 
' paid for the tickets , 
| and all incidental ex- 
penses. Calling for 
their escorts was too 
much, however, so that 
feature h. „s been ex- 
cluded. Oh, well, it 
was merely an idev.. 

Chico State College 
1 was once a Utopia. The 

college, bac? in the 
1 last century , once 
j boasted of the fact 
that there- was not a 
.jophomoie on the cam- 
pus 1 

' *1^ ^f" T* 

After submitting 

, thesis on "Four ways 
to Wash Dishes," a wo- 
man was granted ■. Mob* 
tor's degree at the 
University of Chic. o. 

The faculty and stu- 
. 'its of Mount S.i 
a ' Jol le, c ex- 
tend their . ym- 
7> .thy to Jin El is. - 
beth Scott :.:nl f .-r.fi: • 



i.iaiy de 

Here I am agvvin,itfc 
Hallowe'en top, and 
the throes 
ox lining up the erst* 
while men- of- the hour 
10-V he dance Satur- 
day eve, aiad recover- 
ing from the one just 
past. The latter was 
at the. Bcv. Athletic 
Club, and is reported 
as being the "llicest 

Loyola party yet" 

that ' s one ouraging . 
.Among those gliding 
about were: Maria 
Grboa and Orion Car- 
bonjii, football 
recruit from the cost 

Ryan and Bob Mc 
M ahn ; B e r n i c LI i 1 c s 
with Dominic Naarcni, 
incidentally, we un- 
derstand this is be-' 
coming Quite the thing. 
Judging from the phai 
calls received on the 
"hill", there aren't 
going to be c.ny "wall- 
poslcs" at the Riv- 
iur . McLaughlin 
will be there, with 
her brothci chaperon- 

he 3 ays . We 
ar anx i us to "s 
CI 11 Borchnrd's 
no".. . orrcy 
Van DroeSe is tc ac- 
coi sm Portillo, 

1 Catherine Good- 
rich at the Hi.Ho ' sub- 
merged in a deluge of 
sandwiches .nd malts , 
Vivian Sampson has 
gone in for midget 
races and southern e- 
cents, We h.wc been 
told. Peggy Bonney 
ha: n at t" 
Biltnore di; 
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Secrets of Suz- 
anne," open the opera 
season, stating hov- 
ember 6, at the Phil- 
harm on i c aucl i t o r rum . 
Doris i.enyon, oi film 
facie, and ifelson jii'ddy 
sing the leads . 

00OO00 
Mr. (/ill Ganoway, 
voice teaohe~ , is ai- 
recting the ■•_ Capella 
Choii this . . 'ihe 
Choir is lea.- a 
mass in honor of' Saint 
There so, The Little 
Flower, which 
posed oy he . 

ooOOoc 
ecelia's 
feast d u y will be I 
ored by a musicuL pio- 
gram prepared by 
Dare our t. This will 
consist ox .an orches- 
tral arrangment and 
a vocal octet i . 

ooOCcc 
Fritz -riesler re- 
nowned violinist 
heard in a eoncf 
last week at the Phil- 
harmonic, The vir- 
tuoso was given 
stupendous ov 
and at each per 

Lee rece-ivc-u eaeore 
after encov . 'iesler 
still holds forth 
the test c 
time, and as the 
years mellow a vie 
so have they . wed 
his plc'.yi. . at- 

Lay 27, matinee was 
a i i am 

of Beethoven, Tsch 

v/on he- 
arty approv 1 , 
the a , tit the 

up, hi 
wc . 

1 

1- 

uc on 

tl. of th 
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Lan~ iovi i c z , pre s idc 
of the 3-irl ! s vbhMic 
association, this or- 
ganization has c.ddod 
three new members to 
it.: board. Thosi. gj i . 
}i.\ r gar e t De r r , f r c sh- 
man; Barb r; 
sophomor^ ; and Frances 
Boreh;..rd, junior, we 
elected by their re- 
spective classes o.nd 
are to represent them 
in all G.A.A. j.ctiv- 
itiee . 

L-chery 
were im \ri th 
the will 

c cnt inue t h r ough c ut 
the yec.r. 
tournament will i 
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Stephen Collins Foster 
"Creator of American Folk-Mti 



The seventy-first anniversary of the 
death of Stephen Collins Foster was 

nmemorated on January thirteenth. 
America's beloved Troubadour has 
been called the "Creator of American 
Folk-Music." Although there are pur- 
ists who maintain that folksong loses 
its rating when the author can be 
identified, Stephen Foster wrote songs 
which are nevertheless folk songs even 
though composed in our own era. 

ery folk song is first born in the 
heart and brain of some one person 
whose spirit is so finely attuned to the 
• of that inward struggle, which 
is the history of the soul of man. that 
when he seeks for his own self- 
expression, he at the same time gives 
a voice to that vast mute multitude who 
die and give no sign. Foster's music- 
lias come into existence without the 
influence of conscious art, it has come 
as a spontaneous utterance, filled with 
characteristic expression of the feel- 
ings of a people. An individual who 
wrote songs for a whole people; who 

ited music expressing the soul of 
a folk he did not know ; scion of a 
family of arden anti-abolitionists, he 
ime the spokesman for the mis- 
understood negro; a musical best- 
seller whose compositions, translated 
and sung in every tongue, brought 
him no affluence — this contradiction 
in terms was Stephen Foster. 

cting the Swanee River from 
the Atlas, not for its importance 

it (itted his rhythm, he put it 
into a class with the Rhine and the 
Danube celebrated in song, 

us not confuse the realm of geog- 
raphy with that of imagination. The 
real Swanee River does not rise in any 
part of Georgia. It rises in the higi 
mountains of the human soul and is 
ted by the deepest springs in the hu- 
man heart. It does not flow through 
the swampy regions of Florida, but 
linui d on pa 



Simeon led by the spirit to the temple 

Had seen the sunlight pale 

Before the glowing brightness of a 

Babe. 
And then he turned to look upon the 

.Mother. 
What vision steeled that aged arm 
To raise a sword and thrust it to her 

heart " 
("razing into those i 
Scarce closed on childhood 
He saw a maiden pure, one 
Who had quested for the priceless 

pearl. . 

Seeing, he know that she could bear 

the wound. 
For she had gone down through 

humility's abysmal depths. 
. far beyond. And there within the 

silent reaches of God's love 
She found Him. 

Sr. M. D. 



Las Mananitas 



Beau Brummell — His Years As 
Fashion's Arbiter 



While still a very young man, Beau 
Brummel gave up his captaincy in the 
regiment of the Hussars and began 
his rule over the world of fashion. He 
had already established himself in the 
most fashionable part of London, ob- 
tained a cook who was an artist and a 
valet "who performed the complex 
ritual of his master's toilet with the 
solemnity of a priest." He now began 
to give small but exceedingly select 
dinners to which only the chosen few- 
were invited. In these dinners, as in 
everything else, he betrayed the per- 
fection with which he carried out all 
that pertained to correct style in out- 
manner. 

One of the amusing things that he 
insisted upon was the shining bril- 
liance of the sole of the shoe. It be- 
came quite the thing, in his time, for 
gentlemen to place their feet on the 
I, the better to display this un- 
usual luster. A not uncommon sight 
was Mr. Brummel being carried along 
in his sedan chair to pay the Prince 

■iiHinn it mi I'hij, 



"Estas son las mananitas 
Que cantaba el rey David, 
Pero no eran tan bonitas 
Como las cantan aqui." 

(This is the little morning love- 
Which once King David sang, 
But his was not so lovely 
As the one that is here sung i 
In Mexico one is awakened at the 
early dawn of a feastday or a birthday 
by this stanza sung to a sw-eet melody 
by several of one's friends accom- 
panied by the strumming of guitars. 
Whether or not this morning song is 
lovelier than the one King David sup- 
posedly sang, 1 do not know, but of 
tins I am certain, that both are equally 
simple. The melody flows naturally and 
easily from bar to bar as in genuine 
Mexican music, forming a hauntingly 
beautiful whole. The words, too, are 
amusingly naive, the delicate sprink- 
ling of diminutives which add so much 
to the vast treasure of the Spanish 
language, create a feeling of tender 
ingenuousness: "rosita," little rose, 
"pajarillos," little birds, "amapolita," 
little poppy, "linternita." little lantern, 
and the word "mananitas" itself with 

ud akin to a whispered caress. 
"Si el sereno de la esquina 
Me quisiera hacer favor 
De apagar su linternita 
Mientras que pasa mi amor." 

( I wonder whether the night-watch- 
man at the corner 

Will do me the favor 

Of putting out bis little lantern 

While my love passes by.) 
The characteristic simplicity 
Mexican songs is charmingly demon- 
strated in this folk-song beloved by 
our southern neighbors from the Rio 
Bravo i Rio Grande) to the Suscia 
One may hear it sung beneath the 
finely wrought iron balconies ol a 
granite mansion in Mexico City, under 
the arches of a low, tile-roofed "hac- 

' ■•at inn, it 1,11 ['nil, ' 1 I 
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Editorial Comments 



It you have ever lived near a dock 
you have noticed that every year the 
ships are put into dry dock and given 
a thorough overhauling. The barnacles 
which may have attached themselves 
to the ship are scrapped off, old paint 
is covered over by new and worn-out 
parts are carefuly replaced. 

Like these ships we also need a 
yearly overhauling. We have accumu- 
lated many barnacles by our daily con- 
tact with the world; the shining puri- 
ty of our souls has often been dimmed 
by sin. The holy season of Lent is our 
time to be put into "dry dock." By 
serious thought and by little acts of 
self denial, by added prayer and by 
daily meditation on the Passion of 
Christ, we can help to repair the dam- 
age which the past year has wrought. 

During Lent, our Holy Mother 
Church offers us numerous opportun- 
ities to prepare our souls for the re- 
ception of the Risen Saviour on Easter 
morn, and how foolish we would be 
not to avail ourselves of these spiritual 
advantages. 



A new "offensive" has been launched 
against the youth of America, and of 
all other nations by the indefatigable 
militants of the Third Communist In- 
ternational in Moscow. Its main object 
is to create in the student, both the 
univ< tudents and the worker 

lents, a contempt for all existing 
and for all historic culture: and a 
v ent de- read the new militant 

atheist culture of Soviet ideoh 
Are we sufficiently alert to do our pi 
in combating this menace? 



The sadness of which poets sing 
"knells in that word 'aloiv 
charity grows cold, men become dis- 
united; distrustful of one another — 
they are alone. 



BEAU BRUMMELL— HIS YEARS 
AS FASHIONS ARBITER 
i Continued from page 1) 

(later George IV) a visit at Carlton 
house. This sedan chair was lined with 
white satin and while Mr. Brummell 
was reposing on the seat Mr. Brum- 
mell's much shining soles were resting 
on a pillow of white fur in order to 
protect their fashionable luster. 

He introduced into London the art 
of washing and ironing because fault- 
less linen was an absolute necessity 
to his well being. However, he was 
best known for the remarkable man- 
ner in which he wore his cravat. The 
dandified Byron spent many sleep- 
less night attempting to solve the sec- 
ret but without success while the 
Prince of Wales, who was the only one 
allowed to attend the Beau's toilet. 
came away with the mystery still un- 
solved. 

Brummell wished, above all things, 
to be original and inimitable and for 
these reasons tried to shun outward 
peculiarities of dress and trust alone 
to that "nameless grace of polished 
ease." In this he succeeded admirably 
and no person or event was ever known 
to ruffle his calm composure or rob 
him of his supercilious manner. His 
originality, however, often led him in- 
to vulgar and rude remarks the ef- 
fect of which, had it not been for his 
tact and hardihood, he would hardly 
have been able to overcome. 

One day he came upon Lady Hester 
Stanhope talking to a young colonel 
and when the youth had left the Beau 
asked her whoever had heard of the 
boy's father. She returned by asking 
him who had heard of his father and 
he answered, "Ah, Lady Hester, who 
indeed ever heard of George Brum- 
mell's father, and who would have 
heard of George Brummel himself, if 
he had been anything but what he 
[f I did not impertinently stare Duch- 
esses out of countenance, and nod over 
my shoulder to a Prince, 1 should be 
forgotten in a week; and if the world 

d silly as to admire my absurdity 
you and I may know better, but what 
does it signify?" 

It seems that he used sell knowledge 
- 1 v h t into human 
nati. 

He •■• ind an 

adept at wounding people in public. 

These qualitii much of 

1 ii 



"On a Great Wind" 
Hilaire Belloc 



Hailaire Belloc in his essay "On a 
Great Wind", sees the wind as a 
mighty spirit trying first to conquer 
land, then when driving over the bogs 
and low lands, "it is like something 
of this island that must go out and 
wrestle with the water or play with 
it in a game or a battle. He enlarges 
on this thought of the wind being a 
spirit by finding in "the rising and 
falling of such power, its hesitations, 
its renewed violence, its fatigue and 
final repose," the attributes of a hu- 
man mind. However, it is the exalta- 
tion and "Innumerable sounds' 'pro- 
duced by the wind that inspires the 
author to great emotion. 

Just as one is tempted to disagree 
with the writer when he states that 
a great wind does not produce terror 
in the lines, "if there is cruelty in the 
sea, and terror in high places, and 
malice lurking in profound darkness, 
there is no one of these qualities in 
the wind, but only power", one conies 
upon Mr. Belloc's definition of terror 
which explains the sense in which he 
employs the word. "Terror of the 
abyss or panic at remembered pain, 
and in general, a losing grip of the 
succors of the mind." Since I am ab- 
normally frightened in high winds, 1 
fear for the condition of my health. 
for Mr. Belloc asserts. "It is health 
in US, 1 say, to be full of heartiness 
and of the joy of the world, and of 
whether we have such health our com- 
fort in a great wind is a good tesl in- 
deed" 

The author has associated the emo- 
tions "i i ravel, discover] . and explor- 
ation with thai experienced in the 
wind, when as the authoi "No 

man has known the wind by anj 

names who has no! sailed his own 
boat and felt lit.' in the tiller. Then 
it is that a man > to do h ith 

the wind, plays with it. coaxes 01 
I all along " i 
in the end the autho, u8 t | );i1 

the wind ie still railing us to such 

thing and ,1 

even in our mode. but that our 

ling has blinded us to the po 
bilit 

ing wind in 

ward manner, refusing the aid oi quo- 
' ed on 1 
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LAS MANANITAS 
- mtinued from page 1) 

ienda," outside a hut fanned by breeze- 
fringed banana leaves in exuberant 
Michoacan. Indeed, I have heard this 
"aubade' in the immense deserts of 
Chihuahua, by the window of a dawn- 
tinted abode house in a desolate rail- 
road flag-stop, sung to the accom- 
paniment of a guitar, a small harp 
and a flute. 

"Las Mananitas" has all the simple 
romance so dear to the heart of every 
Mexican and so often mistaken for 
cheap sentimentality. The Mexican is 
essentially romantic and idealistic, 
half of the time in love with love. He 
dreams and is satisfied in imagining 
his dream fulfilled in the heart of a 
(lower. He can be swept to the heights 
of ecstatic happiness by the possession 
"I ;i few tuberoses, i h is favorite flow- 
er) and some musical instrument, pre- 
ferably a guitar, to which he can com- 
municate his moods. The fact that he 
may have only "aquacates" I avocados) 
pread on his "tortillas" tomorrow 
does not dull the joy of today — 
"nianana es otro dia." This inhabi- 
tant of the "land of manana" is often 
scil of lacking ambition and is 
said to reverse the well-known axiom 
to "never do today what you can do 
tomorrow." No doubt his so-called lack 
of ambition lies in the fact that he in- 
herits from the Spaniard the fondness 
of ease and the Moorish attitude to- 
ward life, including, to a certain de- 
gree, the fatalism of the Orientals; 
bul the Moor's love of luxury is. in 
him, tempered by the frugality of the 
Spaniard, and the fatalism is counter- 
balanced by the courage of the Indian. 
His Indian blood too brings to him the 
precious heritage of an exquisite sen- 
sitiveness which perhaps accounts for 
his alternate mooda of extreme hap- 
piness and extreme melancholy. Yes, 
the Mexican forever dreams of to- 
morrow and its Irish, high ho] 
weaving the innocent beauty of an 
opalescent dawn into the quaint pat- 
tern of his "Mananitas." 

"Que bonita marianit 
no que quiere llo> 

a la ma nun a 

The lover recalls the morning with 
the fragrance of coming rain when 



Sea Change 



Taedifer 



The sea at dawn 

Is an age-old pewter cup 

Curling wisps of steam rise up. 

The sea at noon 

Is a shining glass 

Reflecting myriad birds that pass. 

The sea at sunset 

Is a gypsy queen 

In red and yellow and gilded green. 

The sea at night 

Is a howling beast 

With sharp teeth at a gruesome feast. 

B. B. 



The highest mountain is called Suc- 
i i 3S. Few reach the top save those 
who watch sharply for the passing of 
the spirit of the mountain. Opportu- 
nity, who carries upward all those 
that seize hold upon him. 

The region where no man hath ever 

loot is called Tomorrow. 

The greatest desert is called Life, 
and it hath many oases. These are 
called Hope, and Ambition, and Love, 
and Charity, and Home. And of them 
all the last is the most beautiful. Be- 
sides these are many others, smaller 
in extent, whence the travellers ob- 
taineth refreshment during the weary 
journey through Life. 



he first realized he was in love; then, 
eager to see the face of his loved one, 
he pleads: 

"Despierta, mi bien, despierta, 
Despierta, que aroanecio 
Que amanece, que amanece, 
Rosita blanca de Jerico." 

(Awake, my love, awake. 
Awake, for it is dawn. 
It is dawn. 
Little white rose of Jerico.) 

In the "little white rose of Jerico" 
lies captured the essence of the "Man- 
anitas" — a disarming simplicity, a 
•. shy sweetness, the fragility of a 
cobweb. 

S. 



Enthusiasm, coupled with the de- 
sire on the part of students to learn 
more about Latin, w-hile studying 
Latin itself, has culminated in the 
formation of a club, to be known here- 
after as "Taedifer", a torch-bearer. 
Its interest will center about the cul- 
tural elements, such as the discussion 
of Roman life, history, and customs, 
familiarity with which should be a 
part of the mental store of all stu- 
dents of Latin. Papers will be read 
and discussed at each meeting and 
nothing will be left undone to create 
an atmosphere of ancient Rome as a 
background for the study of its lan- 
guage. 

Like Eugene Field in his "Plea for 
the Classics", The Taedi ferae look up- 
on Latin, not as a dead language be- 
cause it is spoken by no living nation, 
but as one of practical worth to the 
modern world. Though the club has 
been in existence but two months, dur- 
ing that time it has done much to up- 
hold its motto: "Latina vivat." 

Barbara Williams has been elected 
President and Eleona Darien, Secre- 
tary. 

A Latin play is in the course of 
preparation, and when completed and 
ready for production, it will in all 
probability be adopted by the college 
as a traditional feature. 

M. D. 



Do You Know? 



The average child acquires eighty 
percent of his education through his 
, says the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 

Albino Indians were kept in Zoo- 
logical gardens by native Mexican 
rulers, and sacrificed to the sun at 
the time of an eclipse. 

To increase the deeping qualities of 
Swiss cheese, one company in this 
country is "veneering" its product be- 
fore wrapping, with pasteurized sheets 
of hole-less cheese. 

The commercial products of a large 
walrus are worth less than $50 as oil, 
skin, and ivory. 

Greek women were the first to raise 
pot-plants. 



In the good as well as in the evil 
life, less depends upon what befalls 
us than upon the way in which we 
take it. 
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BEAU BRUMMELL— HIS YEARS 
AS FASHIONS ARBITER 

(Continued from Paiu 

his prestige. The following conversa- 
tion clearly illustrates his invincible 
disdain and effrontery. "Brummell, 
where were you yesterday evening," 
asked a friend, "we did not see you." 
"The fact is," replied the dandy, "that 

I was dining with a certain F . 

Apparently he wished me to take some 
notice of him hence the invitation. As 
he wanted to have something for his 
money he begged me to choose the 
other guests myself. I therefore sent 
a word to Mildmay. Pierpoint, Alvan- 
ley, and some others. The dinner 
seemed likely to be most excellent and 
agreeable but you can imagine my sur- 
prise when you hear what I have to 
tell you. Would you believe it, my dear 
fellow, the said F had the imper- 
tinence to sit down and dine with us!" 

All went well until Brummel b 
poking fun at the increasing heavii 
of the Prince. He nicknamed him "Big 
Ben" and seemed to do all in his power 
to ridicule his benefactor and friend. 
The Prince stood so much and no more 
and one evening at a ball completely 
ignored the audacious dandy. This did 
not ruffle Brummel in the least but 
provoked him, in his turn, to ignore 
the Prince as, inclining to one of his 
friends, he asked in a very audible 
voice, "Who is that fat man over 
ther. 

It is beyond doubt that Brummell 
could have continued in his rather lof- 
nn, even without the approval 
the 1'rince, had it not been for his 
increasing debts which were in a fair 
way to ruining him. His losses at the 
gaming table were severe and his 
many creditors were losing p 

hat finally it became necessary 
him to leave his belo- 
Watiers, anr hionable circle in 

h he moved. 

The evening which saw 1 
ture also saw him, clothed in the "full 
glory of his blue coat with it's glit- 

ng buttons and faull 
billowing ma hite be- 

in his lordly chin, looking finer 
thai -itting in hi the 

opei all the world 

-dainful as ever 

in the pa below waited 

coach that v ke him away 



on the first stretch of his journey to 
France. 

His last years are tragic and wit- 
ness the complete downfall of a 
Prince's companion and model, fash- 
ion's dictator, and the man who, seem- 
ingly was fortune's favorite. 

His unfortunate losses in France 
soon landed him in a debtor's prison, 
and although his friends immediately 
rescued him, he never completely re- 
covered from the shock. 

His mind began to deteriorate and 
he began to suffer from delusions. He 
imagined that he was receiving bril- 
liant society in the exceedingly mod- 
est lodging where he lived at the end, 
gave orders to illusory servants, had 
candles lighted, accosted Lords and 
Ladies with a grace that was already 
old fashioned and was about to order 
music — then the illusion faded and the 
d Beau cried like a child— utterlj 
alone, forsaken, and forgotten. 

He who had introduced the most \- 
travagant refinement in the matter 
of linen was obliged to button his 
shabby coat up to his chin so as to 
conceal the absence of a shirt and 
even the most devoted care could make 
smart the worn shoes or return them 
to their old-time luster. 

The first picture of an arrogant, 
disdainful, sell-assured man is, to my 
mind, completely lost in the later pic- 
ture of that same man — old, po\ e 
stricken, broken, sick in mind, feeble 
in body, and forgotten, his patron dead 
and his society a thing of the p; 
"not remembered for what he did but 
because he had li\ 

L. M 



"ON O GREAT WIND" 

n _' 

tat i trengthen his arguments. 

The use of long senl 

Ion appears continuously 
throughout the essay allowing the 
autl pand a thought and avoid 

the terse chopp\ 
many short 

of thought and the contempla- 
tone of the essay, ii in a 

philosophic type il" 
tinctly the personalis 

the wri' 

wind, the e- 
primari rial and informal in 

T. 



STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 

from pagi 

through the pleasant, sunny lands of 
memory. It does not empty into a 
material sea. but into the glorious 
ocean of unfulfilled dreams. 

It leaves the shores of childhood. 
Its current ripples with the low, sweet 
melody of recollections softened and 
made misty by distance. There is such 
mystical power in its waters that who- 
ever finds himself wearied and worn 
by the struggle of living has only to 
quaff and gain courage. 

It is far, far away, but the heart is 
ever turning to it because there's 
where the old folks stay. On its banks 
may be only a hut among the bushes, 
the bees are still humming round 
it by day and the banjo is still tum- 
ming there in the starlight, and so 
they will continue to do while memo- 
ries of home and simple hopes and af- 
iei | the most prized pos 

mankind. This plaintive ditty 

become one of the greatest songs 

II times. The surveyors who would 

find the true Swanee River must hunt 

among the Florida Swamps, but 

among the in f infinite 

tend ud love. 

It was not until after he had 
posed "Mj Old Kentucky Home." "Oh! 
annah," "Old Black Joe." "W 

- in de <', id, I told I lr< I." "Oh, 

Boys Carry Me Along" and move than 

aw the plan- 
hich he had sung. A 
■ - later he wont to New Yurk. 
iritj he died 
at the age of thirtj -eighl re- 

mains, because of a handful of Bongs 
rsal longing and lon- 
la- 
v.ho wa mayor of Al- 

vho 
built th ..! ia Rail] i 

"The Little W 
burgh, where he spent his childhood 

a memorial. 
I'lai Monumi Pav- 

ilion at Pittsburg 

"iay 
phen Collins 

Bongs. 
s. M W 
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Alumnae Activities 



The feast day celebrated on the 
eighth of December is one very dear 
to Catholics, as it was founded to 
honor the great privilege of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. 

This year, however, it is fitting that 
"Inter Nos" also recalls to us another 
anniversary. The eighth of December 
nineteen thirty-five is the bi-millenium 
ni the birth of Horace, one of the out- 
Btandinj the world, whose 

work has been considered "more truly 
representative of the idea of Rome 
than any other work except the Aeneid, 
and which bears the stamp of immor- 
tality -more sure- 
ly than any work except the Georg- 
1 . 

The Odes of Horace show a lyric 
quality, in which delicacy of touch 
mingles with musical power, and re- 

mt contrasts with vivid imag< 
and descriptive enchantment. A st i 
moral sense, relying on spiritual con- 
victions, a keen intellect and a sane 
critical power of analysis, sets Horace, 
it were, apart from the majority 
of his contemporaries. 

tires, while emphasizing 
faults and foibles of the day. guided 
by his kindly humor, lack the bite and 
sting of Lucilius. his greatest prede- 
sor in this field, and of Juvenal, the 
great to come after him. 

The familiar wisdom and experi- 
enci rth in many lines of this 

great poet, suiting, as they do. a gr< 
variety of modern tastes, afford us 
singularly happy quotations. The cul- 
tivated reader, at least, in reading 
Hoi that he meets a friend, 

ami finds an attraction in a kindred 
it. 

The influence I and wis 

ther follows this loyal son throughout 

ai \\ V The II..IIWM1 I'octn ..i 

I In- \iimiMiin Vur. 

>l. 1 I 



The time was when I used to actual- 
ly feel sorry for the poor alumna, re- 
garding her as a person who had been 
disinherited, as it were, by Alma 
Mater at graduation, and thereby con- 
demned to social and intellectual stag- 
nation. There are very probably others 
who now bestow upon us a similar un- 
deserved sympathy. Am I not right? 
So I -e just what there is to 

make life interesting for the alumna. 

We formally take our intellectual 
simulation at weekly meetings of the 
Alumnae Study Club, directed by the 
Charles Leahy, S. J. Our pro- 
gram has been elastically constructed 
as to admit of the introduction of 
current topics to parallel abstract 
principles, thereby preparing us to 
make intelligent deductions concern- 
ing the swift march of present-day 
events. 

Socially, we meet every three months 
at the College, and the pleasure de- 
rived from renewed relations with the 
ers and old classmates makes the 
first Sunday of each quarter a "date" 
to be contemplated with anticipation. 
In Octol>er we were the invited guests 
of the sisters, and at a glorified alum- 
nae meeting, attractively termed 
"home-coming," participated, sixty 
strong, in the celebration of the Col- 
lege's tenth anniversary. 

On the one hand, we are united to 
the College in a particular manner by 
the recent establishment of an Alum- 
nae Scholarship Fund, conceived in a 
spirit of loyalty and gratitude, and 
nded to publicize the College by 
the awarding of scholarships through 
competitive examination; and on the 
other, we are united with graduates 
from numerous Catholic colleges in the 
Pacific i nference of Catholic 

Alumnae and Alumni, whose object is 
'■ the material and spiritual 
benefits which accrue from numbers 
united with common purpose. 

In the vocational field, we are rep- 

S) 



Giving Music a Real Place 

On this night of nights, the greatest 
message ever listened to by mortal 
man was set to music : "Glory to God 
in the Highest, and on earth peace, 
good will to men" was the angels' song. 
Down the ages this most beautiful 
thought has been conveyed through 
music. Mere words may touch only the 
mind; music touches the soul. Music, 
then, is the universal language of man- 
kind. It is the common inheritance of 
the past. It has power to express every 
human emotion — love, hate, aspira- 
tion, achievement, defeat. No matter 
what the vernacular, mankind under- 
stands the language of music. 

We are coming to recognize the fact 
that this basal study, this universal 
medium of expression of the ages, 
must have an increasingly larger con- 
sideration in our educational program. 
Music has indeed advanced beyond the 
stage of consideration for its aesthetic 
and entertaining value and has 
reached recognition for its intellectual 
worth. We have almost reached the 
place where it is believed that a stu- 
dent who can translate Wagner and 
Chopin is as valuable to society as the 
contributor from any other field. 

The late Honorable William H. 
Woodin, former Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, once said: 
"There are songs in the soul of every 
man. Some have many, some have few. 
But consciously or unconsciously, 
there is a deep-seated desire in all of 
us to express something which can 
only be expressed in music." 

Why should not music be a basic 
part of the educational program? 
What better preparation can there be 
for a richer and happier life than an 
appreciation of music and the ability 
to express it ? After all, that is the 
■ purpose of music: to teach an 
appreciation of the things that are 
beautiful, through expression as well 
as impression. Music subconsciously 
puts a mysterious initiative, resolution 
1 
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"The Candle-Stick Makers" 

By Lucille Borden 



Do You Know? 



Mark Twain states that people talk 
a great deal about the weather, but 
nobody does anything about it. Para- 
phrasing this we might have some- 
thing like this: We talk a great deal 
about Catholic Action, but what does 
each one of us individually do to fur- 
ther the interests of Catholic Action 
which, in the final analysis, are the 
interests of Christ. 

In answering this let us ask our- 
selves on'e or two very simple ques- 
tions. How often do we exert ourselves 
enough to climb the flight of stairs in 
order to make a visit to Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament? Or, do we ever 
think to utter even an ejaculation for 
those who are really laboring in the 
interests of Christ and His Church? 
Think it over. Do we not take life a 
little too easy most of the time? 

Is that quality of co-operation and 
loyalty as expressed in the two words 
"School Spirit" lacking among mem- 
bers of our student body, or are we 
merely thoughtless and a little care- 
less in our actions? 

But how can the new attitude to- 
ward College and Sodality activities 
be explained? Is it that we are merely 
lazy and unconcerned in matters which 
should hold our attention? The enroll- 
ment in our College has increased con- 
siderably; it is our part as individu- 
als to increase the sense of loyalty and 
the spirit of co-operation on the part 
of our fellow students. 

We are all members of the Student 
Body of Mount Saint Mary's College; 
let us show it by entering whole 
heartedly into the activities of both 
the Student Body and the Sodality. 



"The word Bethlehem signifies 
'House of Bread'; but the Arabs call 
the village 'Beit-lahm,' the 'House of 
Flesh.' " The meaning is, however, the 
same, for "the Bread that I will give 
you is My Flesh." 



Like a clean, cool wind the idealism 
and freshness of The Candh -Makers 
sweeps away the filth and much of so- 
called modern realism. The cheap, 
crude selfishness of present-daymateri- 
alistic philosophy is condemned for 
its blighting, warping effect on human 
souls and lives. Perhaps the one fault 
in Lucille Borden's work is that of a 
too exalted ideal, a too lofty characteri- 
zation. 

We who are accustomed to an 
apathetic and unthinking acceptance 
of modern thought and philosophy 
may be inclined to regard her char- 
acters as possessed of unnatural per- 
fection. And yet the catholic ideal of 
manhood and womanhood, of the sac- 
redness of marriage and the blessing 
of children is not overdrawn. 

Illustrating in vivid and logical de- 
tail the far-reaching effects of the sub- 
versive doctrine of birth control 
through every stratum of society, the 
story stimulates thought if it does not 
entirely convince. Presenting the 
scientific and economic defenses of 
birth control the author has convinc- 
ingly outweighed them by the presen- 
tation of the moral and social evils 
attendant upon the system. Even the 
scientific and economic unsoundness of 
the doctrine must be admitted by the 
thinking man. 

That which God wills no man has a 
right to prevent. Thousands of self- 
ish, irresponsible men and women are 
denying the right of existence to souls 
who might, had they lived, given im- 
measurably to the civilization of the 
world. B. C. 



wonderful is the human voice! 
It is indeed the organ of the soul! The 
intellect of man sits enthroned visibly 
upon his forehead and in his eye; 
thr man is written upon his 

countenance. But the soul reveals it- 
self in the voice only, as God revealed 
himself to the pri old, in "the 

still, small voice," and in a voice from 
the burning bush. The soul of man is 
audible, not visible. A sound alone be- 
trays the flowing of the eternal foun- 
tain, invisible to man! — Longfellow. 



That it was in wood that the grace- 
ful forms of Grecian architecture first 
unfolded their beauty, and that there 
is reason to believe that at the time 
when Xerxes invaded Greece most of 
her temples were still of this perish- 
able material. 

That two Irish Monks are said to 
have discovered America in the sixth 
century. 

That Anacreon relates that when a 
certain goddess rose out of the sea 
some of the foam which clung to the 
spot, where she first touched earth, 
contained within it the germ of a rose, 
which, at once taking root, shot up 
into a tree to adorn the favored spot, 
and to perfume with its fragrance the 
air which Venus first breathed. 

That some American tribes mani- 
fested great fear on seeing a rose, be- 
cause they believed that the flower 
was composed of fire. 

That in the beginning the rose pos- 
sessed no thorns, but that as time wore 
on, and mankind began to treat its 
beauty with rude indifference, thorns 
appeared as a fence to guard it from 
ruthless hands. 

That the white rose is regarded as 
the emblem of silence. 

That in Turkey, the graves of young 
girls are always marked by a rose, 
carved either in wood or stone; while 
in Poland, a child's coffin is always 
covered with roses, and roses are 
thrown from the windows as the fun- 
eral procession passes through the 
i reets. 

That at the Synod held at Nismes 
in the third century, it was ordered 
that all Jews should wear a rose on 
their breasts to distinguish them 
from Christians. 



ALUMNAE ACTIVITIES 

■ ,ii iniiiii from Pagt i . < 

resented on the faculties of varii 
schools, in social welfare work, in 
nursing, in thr legal profession, in re- 
ligion—and have recently contested 
-I three brides. 
Henci graduation alter all really 
was "commencement" — the beginning 
of Hie with all its complicaf il 

F M. T. 
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HORACE— AN APPRECIATION 
(Continued from Page 1) 

his life, and to him, Horace attributes 
everything he possesses of moral 
worth as well as his intellectual habit 
of studying and judging character. 

His love of Nature, satisfied so fully 
by the munificence of the wealthy 
nobleman Maecenas, dominates many 
of his themes. In a quiet recess of the 
Sabine hills, made fertile by the 
stream Digentia, and crowned by 
Mount Lucretiles, Horace enjoyed his 
farm and immortalized its donor, who 
furnished that ease and independence 
necessary for full development of his 
literary genius. Of it he sings: "To 
me a little farm and the light breath 
of Grecian song, Fate not lying gave," 
and again "Of the gods and my power- 
ful friend, nothing more I ask. I am 
happy in my own Sabine farm. Why 
change my Vale for burdensome 
riches?" 

Here in his quiet study, he analyzed 
Greek melodies, absorbed them and 
made them his own. Sappho and Alceus 
in particular found a worthy imitator 
in Horace. With skill thus far unsur- 
passed, he manipulated their intricate 
classic measures, and adapted them to 
themes typical, not only of early Im- 
perial Rome, but strikingly typical of 
our own day. 

Illustrative of his belief in immor- 
tality there are striking passages as, 
"You loyal souls, repose in joyful 
abodes." Of patience amidst trials he 
writes, "How much better it is to en- 
dure (willingly) whatever is to be," 
and "Whatever difficulties it is not 
right to avoid, patience makes easier 
to bear." And again: "Remember, 
Dellius, you who must soon die, pre- 
serve a peaceful mind in trials, as well 
as in good fortune, a mind restrained 
from excessive joy." 

Of his place among poets and the 
enduring character of his work, Hor- 
ace seems to have little doubt, and 
thus writes his epitaph: 

"I have raised a monument more 
lasting than bronze. I shall not wholly 
die, who from a lowly station have 
emerged a powerful leader, in bring- 
ing Aeolian song to Italian measures." 

S. M. D. 



Brownson House Settlement 
Work 



GIVING MUSIC A REAL PLACE 
(Continued from Page 1) 



I used to envy leaders. Now I lead. 
My promotion to the position of leader 
came as part of my training in Social 
Service. Every Monday afternoon I 
go to the Brownson House settlement, 
and here, for two hours, I lead my spe- 
cial group of girls. The principal char- 
acteristics of this branch of settle- 
ment work are more or less generally 
known : the forming of various types 
of clubs for children; the promoting 
of activities in the club best suited 
to the characters of those who form 
it; and last, but not the least impor- 
tant, the development of characters 
along the ideals befitting a young 
Catholic girl. 

As the club which I have charge of 
is formed of girls aged eight to eleven 
who have no special ambitions or pre- 
ferred activities, it has no definite, 
clear-cut aim, as has the cooking club, 
dressmaking club, dramatic club, etc. 
Consequently, we can constantly 
change our activities, which range 
from shrine-building to serving and 
athletics. But to get back to my work. 
My first duty as leader of twenty small 
children is to quiet them to such an 
extent that they will all be able to hear 
me explain the plans for the after- 
noon. And when speaking to such a 
group, one must always be careful to 
use only the simplest and most 
commonly-used words. For example, 
after speaking for over five minutes 
of plans to build a shrine to Our 
Blessed Mother, I had to begin my 
speech over, preceded by an explana- 
tion of the word 'shrine'. After telling 
of the work planned for the afternoon, 
the girls usually hold impromptu and 
informal meetings in groups of two's 
and three's which meetings I have to 
immediately and firmly adjourn, for 
promoting sociability is one of the 
chief objectives of settlement work. 
We then perform the activity planned 
for the afternoon. If it involves group 
work, as does the shrine we are con- 
structing, I have to see that each child 
is kept occupied doing something on 
the project. This requires not a little 
ingenuity. If the work is of such a 
nature that each child is to do the 
same thing, as working on Christmas 
presents, I have to be sure to answer 
each question asked of me, separately. 
( . ed "a Pagt i ) 



and courage into the normal individu- 
al. Great rulers and military leaders 
have recognized and used the stimu- 
lating effects of music on their fol- 
lowers. 

We hear much in these days about 
the duty -of the college to view the 
educational curriculum in the light of 
social utility for the post-school life 
of its graduates. If social utility is one 
of the valued bases upon which the 
curriculum is to be built, then music 
must stand somewhere near the 
head of the list. The means of satisfy- 
ing this demand are multitudinous. 
Never has there been such an amount 
of good music to be heard for the ask- 
ing. "Good music" is hard to define, 
but so are good literature and good 
art. After we have definitely stated 
the rules of the desired goodness there 
remains a quality which the discrimi- 
nating person knows is either present 
or absent. The real basis of discrimi- 
nation in each case must be a wide ac- 
quaintance in each field. In music 
there are two kinds of enjoyment — 
the passive pleasure possible for 
people who are musically inexper- 
ienced, and another type of active en- 
joyment which comes from participat- 
ing, whether as a performer or a crea- 
tor. The individual who has sung in 
a worth-while choir has a basis of en- 
joyment which no mere listener will 
ever have. One who has gained real 
performing ability has, aside from vo- 
cational opportunities, acquired a wise 
use of his leisure, a use which will af- 
ford pleasure to others. 

And so we return to the question. 
Because of its utility in the post- 
graduate life of the student, what 
place should be given music in the 
curriculum? S. H. C. 



The country life is to be preferred, 
for there we see the works of God; 
but in cities, little else but the works 
of men; and the one makes a better 
subject for our contemplation than the 
other. . . . 

The country is both the philoso- 
pher's garden and library, in which 
he reads and contemplates the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. 

— William Penn. 
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BROWNSON HOUSE SETTLE- 
MENT WORK 

(Continued from Page S, Col. 2) 

There is nothing more conducive to 
the lessening of interest in any form 
of group work than is the apparent 
disregard of the leader for the in- 
dividual. 

The last twenty minutes of the club 
period are allowed for a business meet- 
ing. This meeting is conducted by the 
girls themselves very formally. It is 
opened by the President; the minutes 
are read by the Secretary; and the 
Treasurer attempts to collect the pen- 
ny dues. The rest of the meeting is 
very informal, although heated dis- 
cussions take place on the subjects 
brought up, which usually include such 
topics as the next party, the next pro- 
ject, current events, riddles, and new 
games which ought to be tried out. 
While the meeting is going on, I have 
to check the attendance, the dues, and 
glean some ideas for the next week's 
activity. I usually give my instruc- 
tions, which cannot appear to the girls 
as instructions, after the arguing has 
lided somewhat. At this time I am 
able to exert my leadership to the 
tent of giving the girls some practical 
ideas on general conduct. 

After working with the girls on 
three afternoons I am sorry to say 
that I am unable to note any actual 
results from my labors. But I feel that 
my efforts are beginning to penetrate, 
and I look for some results before long. 
By speaking of results, I mean those 
factors which will have bettered the 
girls for having l... longed to the club: 
the furthering oi ,t of friend- 

liness, obedience, helpfulness, person- 
ality, and manners. ftf. B. 
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There are some tasks still left to do 

Before I put my life aside 

And cross the darkened causeway 

Of mortality. 

Once, long ago, I was afraid — 

I did not want to see beyond 

Not knowing 

If my success was balanced 

By too many failures 

For this just God to let me in. 

My footsteps might have been 

Reluctant, then, 

And hesitant. 

But you — courageous singer of gay 

songs 
Have made it easy for me. 
I hear the brisk echo of your steps 
Fading in the dark 
Your gallant whistle piping sweetly 

dim 
And I am not afraid. 
When my time comes 
To lay aside my tasks. 

eps shall not falter — 
I shall go swiftly through the d 

hat dark corridor called death 
You'll take my hand 
And we shall laugh a little. 
Yes, I have conquered fear. 

B. B. 



Santa Monica Shore 



We had a picnic suppei 

On the beach. 

Behind us rose the hills 

Enveloped in their misty 

Silver shawls 

Against the impudent caresses 

he wind. 
A lone gull winged his way smoothly 
Down the sky. 

pilled the coffee into the fire 
And it iputtered indignantly 
we langhed. 

scent moon 
ped out and peered at us, 
Attn our laugh 

But he was shy and we ignored him 
So 1 1 

And closed 1 1 quietly 

rid him. 

B. 



A Canyon 

A rough gravel road winding back 
and forth at the foot of towering 
mountain peaks brings us to a canyon 
somewhat similar to the Royal Gorge. 
We see before us the result of the 
work of the rushing waters of a great 
river. Although the wearing away of 
the rock has required the work of 
ages or, perhaps, of centuries, yet the 
relentless force of the turbulent water 
never ceases to exert its power. 

We do not drive on the floor of the 
canyon but go upward, none too gradu- 
ally, along its very walls. As we follow 
the course marked out for us many 
years ago by trappers and Indians we 
are sometimes on the brink of a sheer 
cliff and a false move might cause dis- 
aster. But this is not always the ease, 
for at other times fields with stacks 
of new mown hay lay below us. And 
for one not too fearful there is af- 

ded many an opportunity to view 
the rush of swirling waters, a train 
wending its way along either side of 
the river, or a staunch rock refusing 
to be vanquished by the onrush of wa- 
ter. These are inspiring sights, but 
urnish food for serious 
thought. Further, at intervals along 
the river banks there are small shel- 
ters made of boughs and leaves, from 
the roofs of which something is sus- 
pended. This reddish-looking object, 
we learn, is salmon that the Indians 
are drying and smoking for commer- 
cial use. 

Yet not all the beautiful scenery lies 
below us, but we find some on every 
B3 tui' i left 

we now and then see small dwellings 
built of logs or clapboards nest 
amoi' i , landing 

in a lift'' rig, The surrounding 

compar- 
able to that oi the Alpine region, Be- 
ns the peaks oi tin- mountains 
have y.-t to climb soar heavenward 
bathi 

■nil. And turn to view the 

panorama of the deep gorge through 
which w< 

itiful veiled 
with ' 
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Boost Mount Saint Mary's This Next Semester 



Iolanthe 



"Tripping hither, tripping thither," 
the students participating in "Iolan- 
the," this year's Dramatic presentation 
by the College, are rushing prepara- 
tions for production to completion. 
This well-known Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, to be presented on January 
29th, at the Wilshire Ebell Theatre, 
promises to be a great success. The 
usual friendly contest between the 
Classes, each one striving to surpass 
the other in obtaining 'ads' and selling 
tickets, furnishes further incentive to 
work and worry. 

The charming comic opera, "Iolan- 
the," was written in 1882 by an ex- 
army officer, Sir William Schwenk 
Gilbert, and an organist, a graduate 
of the Leipzig Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic, Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan. It 
is the love-story of a shepherdess, 
Phyllis, portrayed by Catherine -Muel- 
ler, and a creature, half-mortal and 
half-fairy, Strephon by name, aptly 
depicted for us by Ellen Gertrude. 
Witteborg. 

Some twenty-five years before, Stre- 
phon's mother, Iolanthe, in the person 
of Toots Kentner, had married a mor- 
tal and had been banished from Fairy- 
land by Jeanne Callahan, who is cast 
in the part of the Queen of the Fairies. 
As the curtain rises, the fairies are 
seen pleading with the Queen to re- 
call Iolanthe, who had taught them 
all they knew of the joy of fairy life. 
Ai last the Queen consents and Joyce 
Milward, spokesman for the fairies, 
sings to Iolanthe to tell her to return 
from her exile. In response the banish- 
ed fairy rises from a fountain and 
greets her former playmates with a 
joyous song. Iolanthe then introduces 
her son, Strephon, to the fairies who 
sympathize with him because the Lord 
( hancellor'a refusal stands in the way 
"1 his marriage to Phyllis. Mean- 
while Phyllis sees Strephon talking to 
Iolanthe, and, unable to believe that 
Iolanthe is his mother, she refuses to 
tinned mi pnyt .>', Col. S) 



The Pope and World Peace 

Do we fully understand what war 
really means? We read about it in the 
papers, still life goes on as usual. It 
is one thing to read about war, and 
an entirely different thing to hear the 
the bullets whistle past one's ears. 

Ethiopia is so far away, but is war 
so impossible for America? No one 
wants war; everyone wants peace, 
still everyone talks war. As a terrible 
disaster war looms. War is terrible, 
horrible, dreadful, yet war threatens 
and does its deadly work in a strange 
land. In Ethiopia boom the guns, roar 
the machine guns, and fall the young 
vigorous men by the hundreds, by the 
thousands, just as they did scarcely 
twenty years ago on the battlefields 
of France. 

Is nothing being done to avert this 
war? The League of Nations meets 
often. Much is spoken, much written. 
There are many serious faces, for 
these are wise men. They look and they 
regulate. They try to regulate every- 
thing to the furthering of their own 
selfish interests. Will they succeed in 
bringing about world peace? 

They do not look to the only man 
who can help, because he is the rep- 
resentative of the King of Peace Him- 
self, the Pope of Rome whose call 
sounds over the earth and who points 
out the only way: love, trust, prayer. 
But they do not hear nor do they see. 

But we see; we hear. We can do 
more than the League of Nations, es- 
pecially we Sodalists. We can pray; 
we must pray for peace. Pray with all 
the ardor of our young souls, pray 
urgently, insistently with the great 
confidence of youth. Because of ten 
just men, God would have saved So- 
dom and Gomorrha. The eternal and 
unchangeable God can also, because of 
our prayers, save the world. There- 
fore, we should pray in answer to the 
summons of Our Holy Father with the 
whole Catholic world, with all Chris- 
tendom. But we must do more than 
(Continued mi page S, Col. 2.) 



Did She Find Her Car-Book? 



The yellow street-car rumbled to an 
impatient stop at the corner. The three 
persons in the safety zone — an elder- 
ly business man, a white-aproned wait- 
ress, and a high school girl in a dark 
uniform — scurried to the entrance of 
the car to be hoisted aboard by a nerv- 
ous conductor. Behind the street-car, 
the horns of a long line of automobiles 
tooted loudly and impolitely. With a 
malicious jerk the street-car started. 
The business man and the goddess of 
the menu paid their fares quickly and 
departed for the empty seats. The 
high-school girl stood as if nailed to 
the floor. A look, blank and surprised, 
overspread her face. She couldn't find 
her car book! At last, animation re- 
turned. To the conductor, standing ex- 
pectantly near his little box, she 
gasped, "Can you wait a moment until 
I put my books down? I can't find my 
car-book." 

He looked at her quizzically — was 
she trying to chisel a ride? At last, 
he decided in her favor. "Well, hurry 
up!" he barked ungraciously. 

She sank into the nearest available 
seat and placed her books on her lap. 
Holding her Latin book upside down, 
she shook it, but only several closely 
written translations of the worries of 
Aeneas dropped out. Her English book 
yielded nothing, and her beautifully 
clean physics book produced a slip of 
paper with a diagram that only Doc- 
tor Millikan could have understood. 
By this time the red in a danger sign 
was but a pale imitation of the color 
in her cheeks. She could feel the con- 
ductor's hard glance boring into her 
back. Despairingly, she turned to her 
bulging purse, and emptied the con- 
tents in her lap. Out came a comb, a 
rosary, a compact, two League-of-the- 
Sacred-Heart leaflets, three snapshots, 
an address book, a handkerchief, 
and — a car-book. 

Margaret Mora n . 
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Editorial Comments 



Chemistry and Its Value In 
General Education 



Insomnia Blues 



The first half of this school year has 
gone on the 'fleeting wings' of time. 
Another semester lies before us, ours 
to use as we will. If we use our time 
profitably, we will "come through with 
colors flying;" if not, well, it is our 
own misfortune and nobody will weep 
but ourselves. 

Father Faber says : "Kind words 
are the music of the world." Since this 
is true, even though we are not great 
musical artists or composers of great 
masterpieces, yet we can contribute 
to "the music of the world." 

The melody of ,our "mus,ic" will 
linger on, bringing joy and happiness 
to people, perhaps, some of whom we 
do not know. And there is no need for 
talented genius that the meaning and 
sentiments of the 'composer' be inter- 
preted correctly, for kind words fur- 
nish their own interpretation — they 
are the interpreters. 

Everyone likes and appreciates 
music, each in proportion to his knowl- 
edge and understanding of it. And so 
it is in regards to kind words. Yet to 
really acquire an understanding of 
music, long and arduous study is re- 
quired. Not so in the appreciation and 
understanding of "the music of the 
world." One kind word leads to an- 
other; we become joyful by seeing 
other people happy, for happiness and 
gaiety is contagious. Soon, without 
our being aware of the fact, we have 
become not only very appreciative of 
music but even "great musicians." 

During this year, 1936, let us pledge 

ourselves to carry out ttys motto: 

alty to our principles, our college, 

and our friends; and a kind word for 

one. 



There is a God! The herbs of the 
valley, the cedars of the mountains, 
bless Him; the insect sports in His 
beam; the bird sings Him in the fol- 
tie thunder proclaims Him in 
the heavens; the ocean declares His 
immensity; — man alone has said. 
There is no God! — Chateaubriand. 



According to the long-established 
definition of the mental powers, which 
are the intellect, memory and will, the 
intellect is that assemblage of facul- 
ties which is concerned with knowl- 
edge and understanding. The system- 
atic development and cultivation of 
this faculty by proper training and 
discipline is known as an education. 

A general education consists of ac- 
quiring factual information or at least 
an acquaintance with the fundamental 
principles of the natural and social 
sciences, and an appreciation of the 
languages, history, art, English, and 
philosophy. Clear thinking is the main 
purpose of this type of education, and 
involves two important factors: one, 
observational skill, which depends up- 
on an accurate memory and the power 
of concentration; and the other, the 
quality of being systematic. 

Chemistry, as we know, deals with 
our expanding universe. Natural and 
manufactured products are studied and 
analyzed; elements are converted into 
compounds, and their reactions and re- 
lationship to one another are observed 
in the laboratory. 

The first lecture which the student 
of chemistry attends usually deals 
with the subject of atoms and mole- 
cules. Here the imagination is put to 
work as the instructor explains about 
the molecules and their subdivisions. 
The mind immediately conceives tiny 
particles which divide themselves into 
still more minute portions of matl 

In the laboratory, the performing 
of experiments develops a keenness of 
observation, as one must ascertain 
what has transpired and how much 
has occurred of what one expects to 
happen. Change in color, temperature, 
size, shape, taste, and odor, all bring 
into play some one of the five sen 
thus developing their power of differ- 
entiation. Observational skill is of 
general educational value, as it in- 
volves concentration, and the power 
of retaining and appreciating infor- 
mation obtained through the use of 
the senses. 

The student of chemistry is trained 

to be exact, neat, and systematic. He 

is taught to have patience and per- 

8ev<> r jf an experiment is not 

nl he must try again. It has 

n been said that a student's per- 

' Page S, Col. 1 1 



I knew it would be like this. I knew 
if I went to bed at eight-thirty it 
would be just like this. "The play's the 
thing to catch the conscience of the 
king." Look. There it is again. What 
a tidy little phrase. It's been popping 
in and out of my cheese-cake brain 
since eight o'clock. I don't know what 
I've done to be subjected to - a thing 
like this. I've always been a good girl. 
I have to get to sleep. I can't go on 
like this. Here I am twenty and in the 
morning I'll look as if I've been awake 
since the Civil War. I'm going to have 
circles. I'm going to have wrinkles. 
I have to sleep. Dear Saint Jude, send 
me sleep. "Sleep that knits up the 
ravelled sleeve of care." What am I 
having? An evening with Shakes- 
peare? They tell me if you think of 
just blackness, you'll go to sleep. I've 
tried that. Do you know what hap- 
pens? The blackness becomes a black 
velour curtain. The first thing you 
know footlights appear. Then a full 
orchestra is churning around in the 
pit. And in just about ten seconds I 
have the whole finale from CAK.M1 N 
in full swing on my stage. Try to sleep 
with that in your bedroom. Woo Mor- 
pheus with the sextet from RIGOLET- 
TO booming out from behind the 
dressing table. Go on. Try. I'll never 
sleep again. My eyes feel like marbles. 
-I'll never sleep again. I'll just go on 
like this. "The play's the thing to 
catch the conscience of the king." Uh- 
huh. I was waiting for you. Don't till 
me that again. I know what the play 
is. I ought to. The play's the thing to 
drive you roaring, screaming, falling 
down, foaming at the mouth, nuf 
know. 

That's it. I'm going insane. I have 
to sleep. Look, Saint Jude, if you help 
me get to sleep just this once, I'll never 

to bed again. I'll lose all my friend 
They'll all be sleeping when I'm 
imi.i mi Bolitarj splendor. 
I'll |/o down stairs just once moiv It 

must Ik- tv 'lock. Uh-huh. it's two 

• k. Millions oi people all over I 

• p \\ hat's the matter 
Am I black? Am I a 
child body put an egg heater in 

my pillow No normal pillow ever felt 
like this. Maybe if I gel up ami tak<' 
a good run lull tilt at the wall, I'll 
knock mj • then I'd lie all 

crumpled up on the floor all niyht. 
' oni •■■». 'I "a Pagi ',. < 'ol 
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CEMISTRY AND ITS VALUE IN A 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

(Continued from Page 2, Col. 2) 

sonality and character can be dis- 
covered by watching him while he is 
performing an experiment. 

The student's training does not end 
in the laboratory. He must write up 
the experiments which have been per- 
formed. And this requires analytical 
reasoning and an orderly arrangement 
and selection of facts in the compila- 
tion of his notes. Chemistry is one field 
in a general education in which dis- 
honesty is not tolerated, for the per- 
son who resorts to such a thing is soon 
discovered. Scientific studies also 
strengthen a person's character. 

By reading the lives of great scien- 
tists and chemists we find that they 
are gifted in more than one line. Some 
have avocations, such as, art, poetry, 
literature, and music. The reason for 
this may be found in the fact that 
science, especially chemistry, strength- 
ens the creative and imaginative 
powers of its students. 

And thus we find that chemistry is 
of great value in a general education. 
— Cyrilla de Groff. 



When the low violet of humility 
withers, all our other flowers will die. 

— Anon. 



"The greatest object in the universe 
said a certain philosopher, "is a good 
man struggling with adversity;" yet 
theiv is still a greater, which is the 
good man who comes to relieve it. 
— Oliver Goldsmith. 



To awaken each morning with a 
smile brightening my face, to greet 
the day with reverence, for the op- 
portunities it contains; to approach 
my work with a clean mind; to hold 
ever before me, even in the doing of 
little things, the Ultimate Purpose to- 
ward which I am working; to meet 
men and women with laughter on my 
lips and love in my heart; to be gen- 
tle, kind and courteous through all the 
hours; to approach the night with 
weariness that ever wooes sleep and 
the joy that comes from work well 
done — this is how I desire to waste 
wisely my days. 

— Thomas Drci< 



THE POPE AND WORLD PEACE 

( Continued from page 1) 

pray. We must also work to answer 
our Pope's exhortation. We must bring 
love and trust wherever we go. Every 
spark of distrust, every impulse of 
envy or dislike we must strive to sub- 
due and thus work for the great cause 
to which Our Holy Father has sum- 
moned us, one and all. 

Nelly Jansen. 



The Desert From a Train 
Window 

The fleeting views framed by the 
window soon attracted my interest and 
readily I gave over my attention from 
the pullman group to gaze listlessly at 
the fugitive scenes. Penetrating 
through the desert haze from the dusty 
white road that paralleled the tracks, 
I outlined the distant Rockies and 
twisted gnarled, fleeting cactus into 
grotesque formations. At intervals, 
spotted brown and white steers, mir- 
aculously lunching on green mesquite 
patched on red adobe, presented 
drowsy pictures of rare interest. I 
marveled at occasional settlements 
that darted by and imagined the life 
in a tiny western town, whose romance 
lies alone in the simplicity and heat 
of everyday existence. The entire 
panorama of the desert before me af- 
forded a study in colors — a mute 
rhapsody in brown : Brown faces ani- 
mated brown mud homes; dull emer- 
ald patched the khaki valleys between 
rugged peaks that aspired to a blue 
sky canopying the dust of a thirstj 
land. I hurled indictments at the aridi- 
ty of parched brown river beds, 
traitors to a wasted desert fertil 

At sunset the pictures before me 
were emblazoned in gold and scarlet, 
then meticulously mellowed to delicate 
past<| shades, as day gallantly mani- 
fested all its splendour in its dying 
efforts. Twilight enveloped the extrav- 
aganza in a purple mantle and briefly 
reigned, before nightfall brought the 
cloak of darkness and fastened it over 
all with diamond pins from the starry 
firmament. The silence of the waste- 
land shouted through the black and the 
engine answered with a persistent 
chug, vainly trying to lull me to slum- 
ber as mental views of a scattered, 
mountain-fenced expanse re-envisaged 
themselves durinp the delightful, 
sleepless, rocking hours of the night. 
— M. Lucille Coffield. 



IOLANTHE 
{Continued from. page 1) 

marry him. Accordingly, she agrees 
to give her hand to the "richest and 
rankiest" lord of the court. Thelma 
Coleman, as Lord Tolloler, and Mary 
Grace Bell, as Lord Mount Ararat, vie 
for this great honor. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, whose pompous movements are 
presented for our entertainment by 
Natalie Breen, would also like to mar- 
ry Phyllis, but his high position pre- 
vents his so doing. 

As the play progresses, Strephon 
confesses to Phyllis that he is half- 
man, half-fairy. And this fact shows 
that it is possible for Iolanthe to be 
his mother, as he claims. Their lover's 
quarrel is now patched up and Iolan- 
the promises to try her Juck in per- 
suading the Lord Chancellor to give 
his consent to the marriage. When she 
sees him, however, she recognizes him 
as the mortal whom she had married 
and again incurs the death penalty for 
having spoken to him. The Queen does 
not know what to do to avoid killing 
nthe until the rest of the fairies 
confess that they also have married 
mortals. Because she does not wish to 
kill all the fairies, the Queen changes 
the law to read, "Death to any fairy 
who does not marry a mortal," and 
she herself marries a soldier of the 
guard. 

As the curtain falls, we see the 
mighty Lords of Parliament sprout 
wings and fly away with their elfin 
s to Fairyland. 

Barbara Williams. 



It life is to be happy, we must cease 
to view it too closely or watch the 
various pulsations of everyday ex- 
perience. — Canon Sheehan. 



To be happy, do not try to change 
things; change yourself. — Anon. 



Literature is the noblest of all the 
arts. Music dies on the air. or at best 
exists only as a memory; oratory 
ceases with the effort; the painter's 
colors fade and the canvas rots; the 
marble is dragged from its pedestal 
and is broken into fragments; but the 
Index Expurgatorius is as naught, and 
the books burned by the fires or the 
o da fe still live. Literature is re- 
produced ten thousand times ten 
thousand and lodges its appeal with 
posterity. It dedicates itself to Time. 
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Boulder Dam 

Statisticians whose chief 
delight consists in laying 
things end to end have gone 
into ecstacies ever since 
Boulder Dam was started. 
But in spite of all their 
comparisons, no one who 
has riot seen the dam itself 
can possibly have the re- 
motest idea of its immen- 
sity. 

Can you imagine a solid 
concrete shaft rearing two 
and a quarter miles into the 
sky? Few people have any 
conception of how much 
water would be required to 
cover the state of Connecti- 
cut to a depth of ten feet, 
or to Supply five thousand 
gallons to every living soul 
in the entire world. Yet 
that much water will soon 
be pressing against the up- 
stream side of Boulder 
Dam. 

These are the kind of 
things statisticians have 
figured out, but they might 
as well have saved the 
paper and pencils. When 
you stand on windswept Observation 
Point and see what man has dared to 
conceive, you obtain your first under- 
standing of Boulder Dam, regardless 
of how many words you have read or 
how many pictures you have seen. 

Although the dam itself is virtually 
completed, one of its chief reasons for 
rig is just now coming into exis- 
tence. On the downstream side of the 
towering wall of concrete is a U-shaped 
building, dwarfed and insignificant 
:n above, but actually about four 
blocks long and five stories high. This 

I he power house which, in the next 
fifty years, will pay for the dam and 
earn a surplus of $165,500,000. 

Like everything else connected with 
the dam, the power project defies the 
imagination. To bring water to the 
turbines it was necessary to build a 
steel fabricating plant at the can 
because pipe sections too large to be 
shipped by rail or truck are used. 
These sections, twenty feet long and 
thirty feet in diameter, weigh 
hundred and fifty tons, a weight ex- 
ceeding that of man] mo- 

The . mighty Colorado has been 



Soul and Sea 

Look out on yonder fitful sea, my soul 

View mirrored in the broken, tremulous sheen 

And shade of hollow and crest, your changing mood. 

Today is calm. In peaceful intercourse 

The crests uplifted meet the stooping sky ; 

The mist and clouds are mingling softest hues 

Of green and blue; of scarlet, purple, gold. 

The gentle spreading tide with sweet caress 

Enfolds the friendly strand and then is gone. 

The distance sounds a warning voice! 

The floods have lifted up their waves. A storm ! 

The sea is tossed on massive rocks that lift 

Their Titan heads above the baffled brine. 

They writhe and foam — those eager, frantic waves — 

In broken ranks with ever restless tread 

Of savage troops. Bold Satan's wily hour. 

Soul of mine, who but an hour past 

Held sweet communion with your God and Lord, 

Lose not your trust. Let passion's waves gleam white 

With rage. For He who bade gentle wave 

So fondly kiss the sleeping shore, allows 

The pent-up waters threaten e'en the rock. 

— S. M. de L. 



INSOMNIA BLUES 

' from Page 2, Col. 3) 

How can I dash my head and get back 
in bed before I pass out? "The pi; 
the thing to catch the conscience of 
the king." Hello, honey, so you're in 
again. Well, I know what I'll do. I'll 

e names and dates. The signing of 
the Magna Carta— 1215. The Battle 

Hastings— 1066. The landing of the 
rims— 1620. "The play's the thing 
to catch the conscience of the king." 
All right, I know when I'm beaten. 
I won't even try again. I'll get up, and 
u stairs, and make me a big 
cheese sandwich, and I won't e 
sleep again. I'll just go on, like the 
Wandering .lew. And nobody will like 
me, and I'll look like a mummy. "The 
play's the catch the con- 

science of the kin 

— Zan .I- 

tamed by a dam — a j> 

genius which no one should r> 
•;g. 

— Kathrym llmmatka. 



Nunc Dimittis 

When will He come, the 
Christ of the Lord ? So long 
ago was I promised that I 
should see Him. Mine eyes 
are weary with years and 
with longing; my weak and 
trembling limbs would rest. 
Today was I near to yield- 
ing, but the Spirit stronger 
than my flesh, yearned for 
just one more glimpse of 
God's holy temple, and now 
again I stand close, so close 
to the Holy of Holies. 

But see, adown that shaft 
of sunlight streaming 
through the gold encased 
doors, there comes a vision 
— a Mother and her Child. 
Heaven's glory s h i n i n g 
from their eyes, so bright 
a glow that scarce can I 
look upon them. Close 
guarding them from the 
rude jostling crowd, a man 
so poor, but graced with 
majesty, mysterious, sub- 
Does aged Simeon still 
live, or does he even now 
see Heaven open? 
They come to me, while floods of 
grace engulf my soul. The Mother 
gives her Babe to these poor arms of 
mine, outsretched to receive Him. 

Christ of the Lord, mine eyes at I 
have seen Thy I Uorj 1 press Thy little 
heart to mine. Joy without end. Dis- 
miss Thy servant l.ord ! 

But stay! A shadow falls, blotting 
out the sun— a Bhadow oi En 

pain and pity now I look into thai 
Maiden Moth deep welle of 

peace and purity; the while my poor 
heart bleeds, I read the mi 

"This Child i- Bel for the rise .-111(1 
fall of many I and thine own 

heart 

Is it a sword, or do I see a noss 
fixing that young Mothei 

The Child i- in U<y arms again 

else! 
Now tl e, with Joseph, 

ither guarding both. 
I am ali Lift 

fade 

"lii peace, O Lord, dismiss 

tf. D. 
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Mt. St. Mary's College 



Los Angeles, March 25, 



Best Wishes For A Holy And Happy Eastertide. 



One Hundred Years in America 



The Passion of Christ 



March twenty-fifth, the feast of 
Our Lady's glorious Annunciation. 
marks the one hundredth anniversary 
of the arrival in America of the Sis- 
oi St. Joseph. As Mount Saint 
Mary's College is one of the many in- 
nducted by this religious 
ation, the editor of Inter-Nos 
has requested an article for the cur- 
rent issue of the paper, to take cog- 
nizance of this centenary. 

The Congregation, whi from 

L650, may be said to owe its origin 
need for an active religious 
order, in an age when a rigid rule of 
enclosure was generally accepted and 
id by women desiring to con- 
■ ate their lives to God. St. Francis 
founding the Visitandines 
indicated his leaning toward an un- 
enclosed order, bul in deference to the 
opinion of his colleagues, yielded, 
though against his own judgment, to 
an alteration of his rule, which en- 
forced enclosure. It was left to two 
ard.nt admirers of the saintly Bishop 
Geneva, of the next generation, to 
carry out his plan by establishing a 
congregation of religious women with 
simple vows and without the rule of 
enclosure, whose work, teaching and 
i are of the sick, necessitated an active 
rather than a strictly contemplative 
life. 

Henri de Afaupas de Tours. Bishop 
of l.e Puy, and Rev. John Paul M< 
daille, S. J., were chosen by God as the 
inaugurators of this new congregation 
to which was given the title Sisters of 
St. Joseph. Tin- first member- were 
given the Habit on October 15, 1(550, 
in the chapel of the Orphanage at Le 
Puy, which became their first religi 
home, and which offered them the first 
work of their charitable ministratit 

The community grew, prospered, 

and spread through many cities of 

France until the outbreak of the 

French Revolution. Then, the Sis; 

ising to take the infamous civil 

i . . ( ..;. / 1 



Offered space in INTER-NOS, I 
choose to transfer it to another hop- 
ing to make others familiar with the 
simplest and yet most beautiful piece 
of English ever written on the Passion 
of Christ. Oscar Wilde wrote his "De 
Profundis" from the depths of his 
prison cell, where abject grief and 
shame gave birth to a repentant spirit. 
\\i< peculiarly sensitive natui'e soon 
attuned itself to the Soul of Christ. 

"There is something to me almost 
incredible in the idea of a young Gali- 
lean peasant imagining that he could 
bear on his own shoulders the burden 
of the entire world; all that had al- 
ready been done and suffered; and all 
that was yet to be done and suffered. 
— For pity and terror there is nothing 
in the entire cycle of Greek tragedy to 
touch it. The absolute purity of the 
protagonist raises the entire scheme 
to a height of romantic art from 
which the sufferings of Thebes and 
Pelops' line are by their very horror 
excluded, and shows how wrong Aris- 
totle was when he said in his treatise 
on the drama that it would be impos- 
sible to bear the spectacle of one 
blameless in pain. Nor in Aeschylus 
nor Dante, those stern masters of ten- 
derness, in Shakespeare, the most 
purely human of the great artists, in 
the whole of Celtic myth and legend, 
where the loveliness of the world is 
shown through a mist of tears, and 
the life of man is no more than the 
life of a flower, is there anything 
that, for sheer simplicity of pathos 
Ided and made one with sublimity 
of tragic effect, can be said to equal 
or even approach the last act of 
Christ's passion. The little supper with 
his companions, one of whom had al- 
ly sold him for a price; the angu- 
ish in the quiet moon-lit garden; the 
false friend coming close so as to be- 
tray him with a kiss; the friend who 
still believed in him and on whom as 
Page 4, ( 



EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
letter was omitted in the previous is- 
sue of INTER-NOS due to the fact 
that it was received just after we had 
gone to press. 



Miss Margaret Donovan 

t Editor "Inter-Nos." 
Mount Saint Mary's College 
12001 Chalon Road, 
Brentwood Heights, 
Los Angeles, California 

My dear Miss Donovan: 

Please accept this letter as a re- 
sponse to your suggestion that I write 
something for the scholastic publica- 
tion of Mount Saint Mary's College. 

A very important matter in the 
study of literature is the avoidance 
of what might be called provincialism 
in time. All of us, but especially 
youngest of us, are likely to assume 
that in literature the latest is neces- 
sarily the best. Of course, it isn't; nor 
is it necessarily the worst. But that 
truth we are prone to overlook. 

In reality time has very little to do 
with literary excellence, except that 
time is a necessary factor in determin- 
ing assured greatness. It takes y< 
for a tree to grow and centuries for 
a genuine and lasting literary reputa- 
tion to be established. 

As Lowell pointed out in the lasl 
century, "Reading new books is like 
eating new bread." We need variety in 
our intellectual diet. Perhaps it would 
be a good thing to make a rule for our- 
selves somewhat like this : For every 
new book I read I shall read at least 
two old and seasoned ones. 

If some such rule were followed — 
not slavishly, of course — I think there 
would be more cultural progress. Af- 
ter all, how can we tell whether a new 
book is good or not unless we have 
literary standards? And how can we 
have dependable standards unless we 
have immersed ourselves in the best 
books written — no matter when? 

Hence, wise readers do not ignore 
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Children of the Household 



The Mardi Gras 



One hundred years ago, on March 
25th, the Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
Carondelet were established here in 
the United States. From a little log 
cabin, the first House in America, the 
Order has spread throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. We, 
the students of Mount Saint Mary's 
College wish to offer our sincere words 
of praise in honor of the Foundresses 
of the Order in America, those Pioneer 
Women who braved everything, even 
death itself to spread the teachings of 
Christ in the New World. We are pro- 
ducts of that same spirit of Courage 
and Perseverance, for the successors 
of these women, our teachers, are im- 
bued with the same love for Things 
Divine and the same spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 

Our College, the youngest of such 
institutions conducted by the Sisters 
of Saint Joseph of Carondelet, exi 
because of the fortitude, not only of 
the beloved Pioneers of the Order in 
the New World, but also of the present 
Superiors of the Order who possessed 
foresight enough to see Mount Saint 
Mary's not today when it consists of 
only one building, but in future years 
when the ranks of the Alumnae will 
have been swelled to untold numbers 
and the 'Pioneer Days' will have 
passed. 

Let us hope that all of us may carry 
away with us into our daily lives the 
Christian principles taught us during 
our years at the 'Mount'. We are in- 
deed privileged to receive a Catholic 
Education amid surroundings so 
inspiring and peaceful. Perhaps, 
through some little effort on our part. 
we can make others realize that a 
'lolic Education is the only true 
Education in the world today, because 
it imparts to us the principles of righl 
living. 



OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, of March 
8, states : "The holy season of Lent is 
always a time of wonderful graces. 
Its penances and mortifications are 
stumbling blocks to strangers, but to 
the children of the household they are 
stepping stones to the home eternal." 

In keeping with this thought there 
is on the bulletin board of Mount 
Saint Mary's College a poster bearing 
the question: "Do You Dare Join the 
Lenten Crusade of Penance?" Thirty 
faithful Sodalists have proven them- 
selves "children of the household" by 
.joining this crusade and pledging 
themselves (privately to the Sodality 
Prefect and Secretary) to these five 
conditions: No shows, dances, or par- 
ties on Wednesdays or Fridays; extra 
time each day before the Blessed Sac- 
rament, saying the Stations of 
the Cross, Rosai-y, or other special 
prayers; five to fifteen minutes exam- 
ination of conscience each night; ex- 
tra acts of kindness and of charity at 
home. 

May these faithful Sodalists carry 
out these conditions in all sincerity so 
that this Lenten Crusade of Prayer 
and Penance may prove for them an- 
other "stepping stone to the home 
eternal." 

— June Brosnan. 



In Politics? 



Do your work with your whole heart 
eed — the i little 

petition ! 



A politician is an intriguer or a 
schemer who is so well-versed in the 
science of government and the art of 
governing that he is capable of mani- 
pulating the governmental forces for 
his own good, regardless of the mor- 
ality of the means. 

Is it not a contradiction to maintain 
that a man is all that the definition of 
a politician implies if he strives to 
ire social justice for all; if he 
pleads for the natural rigl irty- 

two million people; if he attempt 
restore to Congress its original right 
to coin and regulate the value ■>! 
moni 

Is it politics to further the pa 
of bills which will aid the <! 
farmer, and the almost non-existent 
independent merchant? To bring the 
"skeletons of our Congressmen oul 
their secret closei m to 

the public eye" is no polit i< - We, the 
■ho put the representatives in 
' on /'"</, ;. ( 



One of the few festivals in this 
country which reflect old-world gla- 
mour and color is the carnival, Mardi 
Gras, in New Orleans. For a week a 
modern city is transformed into a ver- 
itable fairy-land of care-free, laugh- 
ing people. This is the only place in 
our commercial world where, for a 
week, all work-a-day matters are ig- 
nored and a city full of people pur- 
sues the elusive spirit of sheer joy- 
ousness. The streets become lanes of 
fairy-land with the merry people frol- 
icking in their glittering, brilliant 
lights. 

Crowds of masqueraders swarm the 
streets, while elaborately decorated 
floats from wonderland fill the "Canal" 
Street, the main thoroughfare of the 
city, These floats are filled with ex- 
quisitely costumed people. Grotesque 
creatures, too, people these elfan 
barges. The streets are illuminated 
with flaming torches borne by red- 
garbed negroes. The very sidewalks 
are turned into a bedlam of laughing, 
singing, dancing merrymakers. 

The largest parade is that of Rex, 
King of the Carnival. R* , med 

in royal robes of white satin, reigns 
supreme on his golden throne. He car- 
ries a diamond scepter in his hand, and 
pages of the royal court scatter sou- 
venirs among the crowd. The float 
bearing the smiling ruler is drawn up 
to a high balcony on Canal Street. A 
beautiful girl who is to be his Queen 
awaits him on the balcony, with arms 
outstretched toward Rex. The King 
breaking a bottle of sparkling golden 
champagne, drinks a to his 

Queen. The parade moves on and en- 
old Bourbon street, a narrow 
passageway leading to the old French 
Opera House l hi King is escoi 
into the traditional building, where 
the world of societj awaits amidsl a 
whirl of glamour and excitement, 
this is the beginning of the Costume 
Ball. This Ball draws the curtains on 
the Mardi Gras, a fairy fesl n a 

city of lights, music, romance and ex- 
citement. 

Mai an. 



YOU W ill succeed best w he, 

anxious sid • oi aflfaii - oul 
mind, and allow the r< 

in your il ghts. 

— W 
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were imprisoned. Seven of these hap- 
py prisoners won the martyr's crown. 
The Superior, Mother St. John Font- 
bonne, with two companions, after 
eleven months of imprisonment, was 
saved from the guillotine by the fall 
of Robespierre, on the very day on 
which the sentence of their execution 
was to have been carried out. 

(neat was their sorrow, but God's 
design reserved them for further use- 
fulness in His service. 

After peace returned to France, 
Mother St. John undertook the work 
of gathering together the scattered 
members of her Community, founding 
a house at St. Etienne. This was fol- 
lowed a short time later by a founda- 
tion at Lyons, which became the Moth- 
er House of the Congregation. Mother 
St. John Fontbonne was chosen first 
Superior General, in which office she 
was retained until her death in 1639. 

Because of her work of reorganiz- 
ing the congregation and her influen- 
tial part in its development, Mother 
St. John Fontbonne is looked upon as 
the foundress of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, and is revered as such where- 
ever, in the Orient or Occident, there 
is found a house of the Congregation. 

Three years before the saintly foun- 
dress' death, she had been petitioned 
to send Sisters to America. Bishop 
Rosati, a Vincentian, and first Bishop 
St. Louis, applied for sisters for 
his diocese, then, in part, a wilderness. 

From a number of volunteers, Moth- 
er St. John selected six, two of whom 
were her nieces. Her nephew, Rev. 
James Fontbonne, also volunteered to 
ompany the group and engage in 
missionary work. 

The expense of this heroic under- 
taking was borne by a saintly noble- 
woman, the Countess de la Roche- 
jaquelin, noted for her charity and her 
interest in the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith. 

The little band arrived in St. Louis 
on the evening of March 25, and after 
a visit to the Cathedral were given hos- 
pitality by the Sisters of Charity until 
their house at Cahokia. Illinois, was 
ready for occupant \. .Mother Febronia 
Fontbonne, Sister Febronia. and Sis- 
ter St. Protais opened this mission. 
Sister Felicite, Sister Delphine, and 
Sister Philomene remained in St. 



Louis, devoting themselves to a study 
of the English language while await- 
ing the securing of the house destined 
for them by Bishop Rosati — an or- 
phanage conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, situated in the little village 
of Carondelet which lay to the south 
of the town of St. Louis. 

Carondelet, named for the last Span- 
ish Goveernor of Louisiana, was at 
this time a village numbering several 
hundred inhabitants made up of 
French families, who lived in log or 
stone houses, on the thickly wooded 
bluffs which rose from the west bank 
of the Mississippi River. 

The log cottage to which Sister Del- 
phine and Sister Felicite came on the 
evening of September 12, 1836, was 
poor in the extreme. It consisted of 
two rooms, with an attic reached by 
a ladder from the outside. Two sheds, 
one serving as kitchen and store room, 
were included in the "plant," to serve 
both for living quarters and class 
rooms, and to form the nucleus from 
which developed the Mother House of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph in America. 
"Hardship — Happiness — Holiness" — 
abstract terms, but fully descriptive 
of the lives of those noble pioneers. 

In September of 1837 the number in 
the little band was increased by the 
arrival of two Sisters trained to teach 
the deaf, Sister Celestine and Sister 
St. John Fournier. They had been 
three months at sea, ami had been 
given up for lost, so that their safe 
arrival gave double cause for rejoic- 
ing and for gratitude to God, on the 
part of the community in France, and 
not less so on the part of Bishop Ro- 
sati and the two Sisters who formed 
the little community at Carondelet. 

In addition to the knowledge of 
their safety, their arrival furnished 
much-needed supplies of clothing for 
the Sisters and the orphans under 
their care. Mother St. John Fontbonne 
had thoughtfully cared for these needs 
and had also sent linens and other 
things proper for the adornment of 
the altar. 

October of this year was signalized 
by the reception into the little com- 
munity of Anne Eliza Dillon, the first 
postulant, who sacrificed a fortune to 
embrace a vocation to poverty. Her 
religious name was Sister Francis 
Marie -loseph. 

In the spring of 1841, a small mod- 
ern house which had been erected 
north of the convent proper, was ready 



for occupancy, and opened its doors 
under the name of Madame Celestine's 
School. Sister Celestine was at that 
time superior. In 1842 a block of 
ground to the south was given to the 
Sisters as a Christmas present by 
Bryan Mullanphy. With funds ob- 
tained through a building loan, a new 
and rather commodious academy was 
erected. It was called St. Joseph's 
Academy. 

Gradually from this centre there 
w^ent out Sisters to establish orphan- 
ages, institutes for deaf-mutes, paro- 
chial schools, and academies, at first 
through the St. Louis diocese, then in 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Canada, Vir- 
ginia and New York, and finally 
throughout the United States. 

Space does not permit details re- 
garding these various foundations, 1 
but their spread was so rapid, and 
their distance from the Mother House 
in France was so great that it was 
deemed necessary to establish General 
Government for the houses of the 
United States. This was accomplished 
between the years 1858 and 1867. 
Mother St. John Facemaz was chosen 
first Superior General, and St. Joseph's 
Academy, Carondelet, continued to be 
the Mother House. 

The approbation of the rule, and the 
new form of government was sought 
and obtained from the Holy See, final 
approbation being given in 1867 by 
His Holiness Pope Pius IX through 
petition made in person by the Su- 
perior General Mother St. John and 
her assistant, Mother Julia. 

Among the many favors conferred 
upon the two superiors by the gra- 
cious pontiff was the priceless gift of 
relics which now fills the wing of the 
chapel in the Mother House known as 
the Martyrs' Chapel. Foreseeing the 
troublesome times ahead for the 
Church of Rome, the Holy Father per- 
haps was seeking in a new country 
safe sanctuary for these treasures. 

On the return voyage the Sisters 
made the acquaintance of Bishop Amat 
of Monterey and Los Angeles, who peti- 
tioned for sisters for his far-western 
diocese. At the time, subjects were too 
few to supply the needs of missions 
nearer the Mother House, and it was 
not until fifteen years later that the 
first house in California was founded, 
at San Diego, and called Academy of 
Our Lady of Peace. The first house to 
be established in Los Angeles, the 
I ontinued on Page U, Col. 1 > 
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Episcopal city, was St. Mary's Aca- 
demy, which dates from 1889. 

At present the governmental units 
emanating from the Mother House, as 
their center, comprise five provinces, 
each with its own Provincial House. 
These are located at St. Louis, Miss- 
ouri; St. Paul, Minnesota; Troy, New 
York; Los Angeles, California; and 
Atlanta, Georgia. The conducting of 
colleges, academies, hospitals, parish 
schools, orphanages, Indian schools, 
and homes for deaf-mutes constitutes 
the work undertaken by the Congre- 
gation. 

The Western Province embraces 
California, Arizona, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington. Its first mission was founded 
at Tucson, Arizona, in 1870. The his- 
tory of this pioneer movement is more 
fascinating than any romance of fic- 
tion. The journey lay overland from 
St. Louis to Omaha, thence to San 
Francisco by rail, by ocean travel to 
San Diego, by wagon trail through 
Lower California, north to Yuma, and 
on through the desert and Apache- 
infested mountains to Tucson. There 
a cordial welcome awaited them from 
the Bishop, clergy and people, though 
a Sister wrote of the latter, thai 
they spoke neither English nor French, 
she did not know what they were say- 
ing. 

In 1904 the Provincial House with 
its novitiate, formerly at Tucson, were 
Wished in Los Angeles, at St. 
Mary's Academy, then on the corner 
of Twenty-first and Grand Avenue. In 
I'.'ll this institution was transferred 
to the new Academy erected at 3300 

• Slauson Avenue. 

The Western Province at the pres- 
ent time conducts thirty institutions 
including three hospitals, an orphan- 
age, a home for deaf-mutes, three In- 
dian schools, four academies, seven- 
teen parochial schools, and a college. 
The latter, called Mount Saint Mai 

• ge, received its charter in 1925, 
on October 15, the birthday of the 

gregation of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph ol i nondelet. S. M. D. 



THE PASSION OF CHRIST 
(Continual from Page 1, Col. . 

on a rock he had hoped to build a 
house of refuge for Man, denying him 
as the bird cried to the dawn; his own 
utter loneliness, his submission, his 
acceptance of everything; and along 
with it all such scenes as the high 
priest of orthodoxy rending his rai- 
ment in wrath, and the magistrate of 
civil justice calling for water in the 
vain hope of cleansing himself of that 
stain of innocent blood that makes him 
the scarlet figure of history; the coro- 
nation ceremony of sorrow, one of the 
most wonderful things in the whole of 
recorded time; the crucifixion of the 
Innocent One before the eyes of his 
mother and of the disciples whom he 
loved ; the soldiers gambling and 
throwing dice for his clothes; the ter- 
rible death by which he gave the 
world its most eternal symbol; and 
his final burial in the tomb of the rich 
man, his body swathed in Egyptian 
linen with costly spices and perfumes 
as if he had been a king's son. When 
one contemplates all this from the 
point of view of art alone, one can- 
not but be grateful that the supreme 
office of the Church should be the play- 
ing of the tragedy without the shed- 
ding of blood; the mystical presenta- 
tion, by means of dialogue and cos- 
tume and gesture even, of the Passion 
of her Lord." 

Oscar Wilde died on a pauper's bed 
in Paris. A Catholic friend rushed out 
and brought in Father Dunstan, an 
English Passionist. We are not sur- 
prised, rather expected it, that Oscar 
Wilde should die a Catholic. The 
Young Galilean Peasant had shoul- 
dered his burdens. J. A. V. 



'The interested reader may consult 
• r M. Lucida, Th, I 
of St. J' 
i. Herder, 19 



LETTER FROM MISS MARGARET 
DONOVAN 

(CO }'('{!> i , < 

the classics. By a classic I mean any 
book, written at any time or in any 
language, which has something im- 
portant to say about human life and 
human nature and which in an un- 
usual degree unfolds to us a vision of 
beauty. 

Do forgive this sermon; but you 
asked foi Sincerely yours, 
gned Brothei I 



Rain 

I like rain, 

Its soft patter on the roof tops 

And its sharp rat-tat-tat on the 

window panes 
When driven by the wind. 
When the first drops flatten into dark 

spots on the pavement, 
My thoughts join the elements in their 

revolt. 
I love to walk against the rain, 
I seem part of a fierce struggle, 
I sing and shout, 
Straining harder and harder against 

the wind. 
Rain drops pelt me in the face, 
My body bends to the wind, 
I am free. 

No troubles, no cares, 
They are washed away by the rain. 
I am free as a gypsy. 
I laugh, 
Watching my rippling reflection in a 

puddle. 
Water running fast clown the gutter 
Urges me to run too. 
The trees hide behind silvery sh< 
The sidewalks are black mirrors. 

k doorways conceal high adventure. 
A passerby is a mysterious stranger 
On his way to ;i secret rendezvous. 
1 have been on a stolen holiday, 
I was born in the wind and lain. 

— Anna Jane Marshall. 



CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
Co 'inued (rum Pagi 2 I 

Congress have a right to what they 
are doing, if anything, to better our 
condition and whether or not they an' 
keeping the promises they made when 
thej took the oath of office. 

In brief these are the most impor- 
tant principles for social jusi 

ited I". Father Coughlin in his 
addresses on Sunday afternoons over 
station KNX. Los Angeles. His prin- 
ciples are based fundamentally on 
those set forth in Pope Leo .Mil's Kn- 
lical, i;l Rl M \'<>\ \i:i M Father 
ighlin is working for our inl 
He is striving t.. drive the "money 

from the temple" ami 
make "Amei iricans." 

— Ro .Men. 



Better mend one fault in yourself 
than a hundred in your neighbor. 



men who trj to i thing 

are infinitely better than tl 

who try to do nothing and succeed. 
— 1 
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The End of the Renaissance Honor Society Elects Members 



'Ah Yes!' 



The end of the Renaissance is the 
end of Humanism; the latter was the 
spiritual basis of the former. 

Humanism was not only a re-birth 
of antiquity, a new morality and a 
new movement in the sciences and in 
the ;irts. it was a new view of life, 
a new relationship with the universe, 
an intellectual vagrancy, as it were, 
in which man knew nothing of an au- 
thority higher than his own. 

When human power was unleashed 
by the Renaissance, the man of its 
creation was indifferent to divine 
sanctions. He tore himself from his 
religious center to which all life had 
been directed during the Middle Ages 
and he would go forward freely on a 
free highway. But when he broke 
away from the spiritual moorings of 
his life, he tore himself from the deeps 
and went to the surface and ever since 
he has become more and more super- 
ficial. As he ceased to be a spiritual 
being, he formed a false center as the 
periphery of his life, and, unfortuna- 
tely be lost his identity. 

tn the Middle Ages man found his 
form and his activity under the ac- 
tion of religious principles and ener- 
gies; the confusion in which he is, 
having lost these, cannot be re-ordered 
by purely human efforts. The making 
of a reservoir of effective energy sup- 
puses the preservation of forms of 
human identity, keeping intact the 
boundary lines which separates man 
from formless, and, therefore, lower 
orders. For when man loses his form 
and his limitations, there is nothing 
left between him and the evil endless- 
ness of a disordered world. 

At its inception the Renaissance 
Id not be wholly pagan; its trum- 
pet bearers had drunk at two springs 

the Christian religion and antiquity; 
and. while they borrowed from the 
perfect forms of classical art, the 
spirit which pervaded their work was 
still Christian, and hence their pro- 
ductions were a combination of the 
Christian and the antique. This ac- 
counts for the complexity and richness 
d on page 4, Col. 1 ) 



At the spring meeting of the Schol- 
arship Society of Mount Saint Mary's 
College, the following students were 
elected to membership: Marion Bell, 
Gertrude Boland, Maria Mankiewicz, 
and Catherine Mueller. 

The purpose of this society which 
was founded in the spring of 1932, 
is, to quote the constitution, "the 
maintenance of intellectual and spir- 
itual ideals, by setting a high stand- 
ard of character, scholarship, service, 
and leadership. 

The selection from each graduating 
class is usually restricted to one 
eighth, but this year, due to the equal- 
ity of grades of two of the candidates, 
the members voted for the admission 
of an additional candidate. The grade 
point average requisite for admission 
ranges from 2.3 to 3. Students who 
have received the high scholastic hon- 
our of membership in the society are: 
'32 Mary Angela Hannin, Helen Schu- 
bert, Frances Taylor; '33 Ruth Ed- 
wards. Mary Flynn. Ellen McLaugh- 
lin; '34 Elizabeth Gerlock, Elsie Time- 
well, Shirley Timewell; '35 Barbara 
Brown. Virginia Konvicka, Mildred 
Maxfield. 

Notice has been received from the 
Editors of First Tin Blade that poems 
have been selected for insertion in the 
current number, from the four girls 
who submitted work. The contribu- 
tors were: Jeanne Laurendeau, Gene- 
\ icve Savaedra, Joy Pinkerton, Mary 
Condon. Genevieve Savaedra tied for 
the Lyric poetry prize, called the Luth- 
er Burbank Memorial Prize. 

Our College ranks first in this year's 
PHI BETA KAPPA Alumni Essay 
Contest since we were awarded a first. 
a second, and a third prize. Occiden- 
tal College is second, having received 
a first and a third prize. Harriet 
Weaver received the first prize in the 
Field of Sociology with her essay en- 
titled "Daughter of a Depression." 
The third prize in this Field was 
awarded to Marguerite Flood for her 
essay. "I Met The English." Eliza- 
beth Ann Joyce writing in the Field 
i Continued on Page 3, Col. 1 i 



In the heyday of that once silent 
Hollywood — that mart of sky-rocket- 
ing successes and dearth-like failures 
— fame flirted with me; tapped my 
shoulder as she skirted by. Following 
the usual Holywood custom, I found 
a retreat, a smart bachelor's menage 
atop a hill. 

Here George came to me. He had 
recently landed off a Hawaiian liner 
— had scarcely regained his land legs 
and was exceedingly bewildered and 
confused. The proverbial Japanese 
cousin brought him to my door. Young 
and blond he was, and foolishly ser- 
vile. 

I needed a house-boy in my estab- 
lishment — "why not a new untried one 
to complete this new experiment!" 

The silent cousin made the brief ar- 
rangements efficiently, and quickly 
whisked himself away. 

George smiled expansively; he threw 
his arms out to the hills, embracing 
them reverently, and stepped over the 
threshold. 

His English consisted of a stiff 
"Yes sir, no sir," and an expressive 
"Ah! Yes!" As he entered his new 
domain, his "Ah yeses!" grew in 
length and warmth, and in satisfac- 
tion. 

George adopted me. His devotion 
was day-like and as noiseless. Rapid, 
dexterous, he soon learned all the in- 
tricacies of the household. He cleaned, 
cooked, and served meticulously, and 
happily with affectionate grace — an 
unobtrusive robot. 

Gradually English words increased 
his vocabulary; peculiar Japanese 
phrasing caught his fancy. He learned 
to read and, one day, to his delight. 
discovered my name in glaring, bril- 
liant, letters on the front of the most 
glittering of movie palaces. 

Henceforth, he would stand in the 
evening and look down into that gaily 
lighted, subtely deceptive, boulevard, 
carefully spelling out my name as it 
winked back at him. He was content, 
proud, loyal — I was content, proud, 
royal ! 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 
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Editor G. Boland 

Asst. Editor M. Donovan 

Asst. Editor B. Carls 

Business Manager K. Hromatka 

Editorial Comments 

Commencement time is here once 
again. Those of us who must take our 
leave of the old friends and familiar 
haunts look back upon the few short 
years that have meant so much. How 
swiftly they have flown ! Has it really 
been a full four years since we ma- 
triculated? 

Yes, 'time flies.' We have all grown 
wiser intellectually as well as spiritual- 
ly under the guidance of the Sisters 
of Saint Joseph. Yet, if we had used 
every moment at our disposal, could 
we not. have learned a great deal more? 
But as in everything else, we did not 
fully realize what it meant to be study- 
ing in surroundings such as we were 
fortunate .enough to have been placed 
in. The degree of wisdom and knowl- 
edge which each of us has attained 
during this past year as well as dur- 
ing the three previous years stands in 
direct relation to the manner in which 
each applied herself and attempted to 
use the time at our disposal. 

"Graduation" holds a tinge of sad- 
ness, but, let us hope, not of regret. 
We no longer will be mere students. 
but will be members of society and 
will be in the midst of the melee. We 
have been imbued with principles of 
right Christian living. Now, it is up 
to us to fill our destined places in the 
world. We will, perhaps, never fully 
realize what it has meant to us to re- 
ceive a Catholic Education. But as we 
see others floundering about for prin- 
ciples upon which to base their actions, 
we will the more fully appreciate what 
these past four years have given to us. 
Others educated in the so-called great 
Universities of the country fail to find 
any support in the time of difficulty, 
whereas those of us fortunate enough 
to have been taught the principles of 
Catholic Philosophy can meet and find 
mii answer to almost any difficulty with 
which we are faced, at least in regard 
to determining the course of action to 
be taken. 

It is our wish that Mount Saint 
.Mary's College may continue to grow 
and to send forth students capable of 
'//.//, ,/ ,.,, page 3, Col. 1 I 



California Wild Flowers 
and Their Gardeners 



What is True Culture? 



A too-experienced itinerant halted 
his dusty, luggage-bulging sedan for 
the inevitable California state border 
delay; bided his time, then, with a 
strange expression — half kindred to a 
contented smile of anticipation, half 
related to a scorn of remembrance of 
things past — he whined off in low 
gear eastward. All of which was an 
ordinary occurrence, but those at the 
border station remembered, not the 
man as his features or mannerisms 
marked him, but the author of a fare- 
well which he had taken such pains to 
etch clearly on the car's dusty finish, 
the creator of the expression that the 
Chicago TRIBUNE'S editorial page 
snatched gleefully for one of its per- 
iodic tirades on our state and its in- 
habitants: "Good-bye to California, 
land of lemons, prunes, and nuts." 

We can deny the overly generous 
epithet, especially as to the first two 
accusations, but facts pile up to prove 
our seeming guilt of the last. As resi- 
dents of the state we must bear the 
characteristics that have been adver- 
tised of us. And we cannot quiet the 
fact that our state outranks all others 
in the production of, according to our 
traveler, "nuts" — not the fruit that 
grows on trees, but those erratic, two- 
legged creatures of the 'homo sapiens' 
species. The reason for it all we un- 
derstand, but still can offer defense. 
Exploited as a land of miracles, Cali- 
fornia is chosen for residence by out- 
siders who, filled with hope and glor- 
ious expectations, fall as easy marks 
before fantastic schemes. 

It is said that outsiders become na- 
tive in ten years, a period no doubt 
necessary to acquaint a new-comer 
with all the tricks of the trade. When 
we have our quota of winter rain, the 
vernal valleys are resplendent with 
wild flowers. But no matter what the 
weather man gives us, year round 
there blooms in our southland a cate- 
gory of wild plants defined by Web- 
ster's seventh and eighth definition of 
wild: "Fantastic: visionary; crazy, as 
wild project; erratic; wide of the 
mark." The planters and the keepers 
of these products are of two types: 
the cunning and the stupid. 

But what an- some of the plants? 
Little difficulty is encountered in giv- 
ing example- Many we retain for 
tinned «» Page 3, Col. 1 i 



The following excerpt from an ar- 
ticle in the October, 1933, issue of 
THE ANTHONIAN expresses better 
than any words of mine the meaning 
of true culture as well as how true cul- 
ture and refinement is obtained. 

"Culture, like charity, covers a mul- 
titude of sins — and a multitude of 
shams ; for both are sometimes abused 
beyond endurance. Perhaps charity is 
chiefly abused by those who claim 
that they need it, and culture chiefly 
by those who claim that they dispense 
it. But the reason for the abuse in both 
instances is, of course, the same : there 
is a false charity and a false culture. 

"If we are to write on culture, there- 
fore, we need a definition. Yet the dic- 
tionary, so far from helping, might 
easily confuse us. It calls culture mere- 
ly 'the refinement of the mind, mor- 
als, or taste'; not discriminating be- 
tween that refinement of mind, morals 
and taste which may be the most hor- 
rible curse that could arise from the 
pit, and that which may be the most 
wondrous blessing that could descend 
from the skies. For we can judge any 
refinement only by its results. If we 
remember the original, or metallurgi- 
cal sense of the word, there can be a 
false refinement, in which the precious 
ore is drained off and thrown away, 
and the base residue is allowed to re- 
main and harden, later to be presented 
as the concentration of treasure. Or 
there can be a correct refinement, in 
which the dross is drained off and dis- 
carded and the precious metal retained. 

"To test refinement of mind, morals 
and taste by its effects on thought and 
conduct, therefore, is our only course. 
And we find that false refinement re- 
moves from the mind and soul of the 
boy or girl all that is really worth- 
while, and leaves only waste and 
clinkers. This is sometimes called mod- 
ern education. The natural yearning 
for a true knowledge of God; the na- 
tive respect for genuine religious 
truths; the instinctive urge to gjye 
heart and soul to the service of an 
ideal — all those rich ores that reside 
in the human amalgam, a false edu- 
cation can smelt out and throw on the 
slag heap. Such is the smelter of the 
bottomless pit. Such is Godless educa 
tion. It retains the rock and discards 
the radium. It holds the husks and 
throws away the kernel. It trains 
Hnued on Page 3, Col. .". i 
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I Continued from Page 2, Col. 1) 

competing with any from the other 
Universities and Colleges. May her 
students always be representative of 
her spirit and teachings. May her 
graduates always be worthy of the 
name Alumnae of Mount Saint Mary's 
College. 

We wish success and good fortune 
to those who follow after us. 



HONOR SOCIETY ELECTS 
MEMBERS 

(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 

of Personal Experience received sec- 
ond prize for "Awakening on Wheels." 
We take this opportunity of ex- 
tending our congratulations on behalf 
of the Faculty and the Student Body 
of Mount Saint Mary's College to our 
Scholars, Poets, and Essayists, who, 
each in a different way, are represen- 
tative of the work being accomplished 
amid the peace and serenity of the 
"Mount." 



CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS 
AND THEIR GARDENERS 

(Continued from Page 2, Col. 2) 

ourselves, nurturing their life with 
our enthusiasm. Others we send out 
of our boundaries, with the 'trade- 
mark' of our nursery clearly imprint- 
ed. In the gypsy mass are the Epic 
project, native of our productive soil 
that flourished so spasmodically and 
threateningly, and the still throbbing, 
though wilting Eutopian Townsend 
Pland. We could point out the fact 
that there exists in California more 
of a variety of religions than else- 
where and leave the impression that 
we are a fervent people. But truth 
soon makes its embarrassing presence 
felt and unmasks health cults and gen- 
eral ballyhoo that camouflages itself 
behind the name of religion. The an- 
nual sprees on so-called fashion, 
beauty diets and devices, colonies of 
this and that organization, and di- 
versified amusements are not to be 
overlooked as having received their 
initial impetus here. 

In view of these facts, a revival to- 
ward sanity is imperative. Intelligent 
followers are needed. In all probabil- 
ity the movement will come, but, un- 
derneath the guise, some schemer will 



"AH YES!" 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 

But there came another day — an- 
other Hollywood, a shrieking, talking 
Hollywood ! I, who spoke in panto- 
mime, who gazed with arrogance from 
my high vantage ground, found myself 
forced into oblivion. 

Perforce, George and I parted — I 
put Hollywood, fame — all luxuries — 
behind me. For years I drifted; am- 
bition thwarted by despair. Inevitab- 
ly, I retraced my steps and crept into 
Hollywood one cold drab afternoon. No 
one recognized me — I was the "for- 
gotten man." 

In a pensive mood I plodded up the 
hill to my old home — mine no longer 
— impelled by the desire to revisit the 
domain which had held success. I 
wished to see once more the winking 
lights which had spelled renown. I 
wished to view again the elusive city 
and its boulevard to fame or failure. 

I knocked timorously; the door 
opened to a smiling George — a George 
grown heavier, older, whose small 
Japanese stature seemed to assume at 
once height and dignity. "Ah! Yes! 
Sir! Delighted expectancy. Dinner 
awaits in speed. If you please." 

No surprise was evident except in 
the intensity of his beam, the sparkle 
of his narrow black eyes, the quick- 
ened step. 

I had been gone years. I returned 
older, spiritless, penniless. George 
closed the telling gap with a deft 
Oriental stroke of the hand. 

We talked — explanation cleared the 
mystery. The Japanese cousin had been 
the mythical buyer of my estate — in 
proxy for George. George, the inde- 
fatigable, worked by day and kept the 
home fires burning by night. 

Some place he had read of a "Come 
Back," and faith held him to his pur- 
pose. That day would come. With pride 
and with joy he handed me a local pa- 
per. 

Once again I saw my name in bold 
black print — "United Pictures Seek- 
ing Roland Rollins for Lead in 'Man 
of Yesterday!"' 

With that George rushed to the 
phone. Dialing excitedly, he said: "Mr. 
Golden, Mr. Golden, Ah! Yes! he is 
here. Ah yes, a 'Back Come.' " 

— Harriet Weaver. 



be playing on our gullibility and sell- 
ing us — more wild flowers. 

— M. L. Coffield. 



WHAT IS TRUE CULTURE? 
(Continued from Page 2, Col. 3.) 
scoffers and warps scholars. Its re- 
sults are pessimism, suicide and decay 
of the mind. It calls itself refinement, 
and so it is; it is a process of dis- 
embodying, of isolating, of finding an 
ultimate desired core. Only what it 
has found is the death-head, not the 
seraph-head, the symbol of death not 
the symbol of endless life ; what it has 
found is that grinning skull from 
which all -flesh and beauty have been 
torn, not that glorious, radiant, bodi- 
less thing which is Wisdom on the 
wings of Love lifting itself toward 
realms of light. 

" . . . . The Church, and the Church 
alone, can produce and maintain an 
enduring culture .... 

"It would be relatively easy to show 
that the various cultures which pre- 
ceded Christianity failed and decayed 
because of the germ of mortality that 
was in their very birth. They were es- 
sentially of man — with all his aspira- 
tions for immortality, it is true, but 
also with all his mortal shortcomings. 
A bookish essay might point out the 
course of the river of thought and 
language that rose in the Asiatic 
Plateau and, dividing at its source, 
flowed east and west; or discuss the 
religions that sprang up in the val- 
leys of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the 
Indus, the Ganges, the Hoang-Ho and 
the Yang-tse-Kiang. We have not the 
space here to generalize on the cul- 
tures of Egypt, Assyria and Babylon, 
Persia, Greece and Rome. But we note 
that throughout all the vast accumu- 
lation of thought and of hallucination 
which flowed amorphic in the minds 
of men, the symbol which I have men- 
tioned, the death-head, was ever ap- 
pearing. Asiatic philosophy looks un- 
blinking into the empty skull. Egypt's 
mightiest works are tombs. Greece's 
greatest thinker cannot discern the 
immortal part of man ; and Greece's 
greatest sculpture is eyeless, for the 
soul is missing. Death, mysterious, 
fathomless death, seems to have a 
morbid fascination even for such men 
as Homer and Virgil. And there can 
be no enduring culture which has not 
glimpsed eternal life through the por- 
tals of death. A culture which cannot 
lift itself cannot lift its worshippers. 
A culture which cannot burst the tomb 
cannot see the Resurrection. 

"And the Resurrection of Christ is 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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THE END OF THE RENAISSANCE 

(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 

of their creative power. As the re- 
ligious state of the Renaissance man 
became one of coldness and indiffer- 
ence and ended finally in his separa- 
tion from the Church, it was not bj 
chance the individuality of the 16th 
century was found expressing itself 
in foul crimes. Humanism may have 
li Iterated energies, but it cannot be 
said to have lifted man spiritually — 
it emptied him. While the Renaissance 
has accomplished many great things 
and brought many precious values to 
human culture, it has failed because 
the problem that it posed was insol- 
uble. For man in his limited and re- 
lative earthly life is capable of bring- 
ing about the beautiful and the val- 
uable only when he believes in an- 
other life unlimited, absolute, eternal. 
That is "the law of his being." The 
subsistence of human personality is 
impossible without the life-making 
streams of religious asceticism, which 
differentiates, which separates, which 
puts first things first. 

The fathers of the Renaissance could 
"not have foreseen in their creative in- 
itiative the dire consequences of their 
new view of life, of their break with 
the spiritual depth and the sense of 
ths Middle Ages. Our Era, the child of 
the Renaissance, with its machines, its 
positivism, its socialism, and its an- 
archism wherein we see the exhaustion 
of the very creative energies that were 
let loose and the triumph of the nat- 
ural over the spiritual man, has 
brought sterility, the destruction of 
Humanism by its own self: the end of 
the Renaissance. 

Humanism was an imposing scheme 
of trying out the powers of man in 
free play. It was imagined the whole 
of life could be a matter of art. In 
order to make man greater it took 
away his likeness to the divine and 
subjected him to natural necessity; it 
uncovered the creative po man 

as a natural being, and the nati 
man has drained himself dry and only 
the arid surface ot lit, i I it. Human- 
ism led man far from the source of 
his life and in so doing has betrayed 
him. When man became content with 
the image and likeness of nature, he 
returned to the influence of lower pow- 
ers, and this turning of Humanism 
against man is the tragedy of Mod- 
ern times — it Is the cause of the de- 



Kitchen Echoes 



Dear little pan with silver coating, 
When on my dishwater you are float- 
ing, 

You will receive a gentle rubbing, 
And if you're burned, a severe scrub- 
bing. 

Many a nail I've broken on thee, 
While bracing you upon my knee 
And scraping away each wretched 
spot, 

Dear little darling, sweet little pot. 

Dear little pan held close on my chest. 
While I rub away with much vigor and 
zest 

Why do you suddenly ship and splatter 
My lace, hair, and arms with gravy 
or batter? 

And why when once rinsed and set to 
drain 

Do you slip in the water again and 
again? 

Oh I've polished and scrubbed you, my 
dear little pan, 

Won't you please keep as clean as you 
possibly can? 

— Gemma Purcell. 



The Wind is a Robin 



The wind is a robin 

Out of the south. 

Singing a Malay song. 

The song is a hymn 

From out of the mouth 

Of an ancient Malay gong. 

Oh ! The wind blows deep 

And the wind blows low, 

And the wind recrosses the sea, 

And from out of the mouth 

Of a Malay gong 

firings back this song to me. 

— Joe Pinkert'in. 



feat of the Renaissance. And all the 
while God watches man's futile ef- 
forts to till with eat' . pleas- 

the hearts created for himseli : 
"My people have done two evils, They 
have forsaken Me, the fountain of liv- 
ing water, and h: ed for them- 
liroken cisterns, thai 
l .in hold no water." I .Jer. II. 13). 

— S. A. B. 



WHAT IS TRUE CULTURE? 
i Continued from Page 3, Col. 3) 
the center of all true culture; for it 
is the foundation-stone of all thought 
and hope. He Himself made it so. He 
made His Resurrection the test of His 
Divinity, and the divine character of 
His teaching. Saint Paul with awful 
truth says: 'If Christ be not risen 
again, your faith is vain.' In the light 
of Christ's Resurrection man read 
backward and learned the marvelous 
beauty of His life and the divine stamp 
of His teachings. 

"... It was the successive gene- 
rations of men and women working 
toward the full development of the 
body of doctrine which Christ taught 
His apostles that reared the colossal 
and beautiful structure we call Chris- 
tian culture. And it was because Christ 
remained with His Church that that 
Church and His culture have endured. 

"And what is this Christian culture? 
It is true, genuine refinement of mind, 
morals and taste. It forms a man 
woman from within, from conviction 
— therein lies its strength and im- 
morality. Non-Christian culture works 
from without, has appearances for its 
motive — and therein lies its weakness 
and its transitory nature. 

" ... It is to the masses we must 
go for the final test of any system that 
claims to have a universal doctrine of 
uplift. Genuine refinement of soul is 
seen in our conduct towards others — 
ards the stranger, the outcast, tin 
down-trodden. Many a man might 
have the trained intelligence to build 
a beautiful cathedral. M't imt the na- 
delicacy of mind to lie considerate 
of his fellow -men." 

These lew thoughts from "The 
Church. Mother ol" True I by 

I i Isidore O'Brien, O. F. M., makes 
one realize that in the world 
there are a multitude of men p 
■il of highly trained intelligei 
yet lacking "the native delicacy of 
mind" which shows true culture. Our 

irineering ami si 
tine achievements bear witness to the 
intellectual development of our coun- 
try. But the sad plight of so many ot 
our citizens attest the lack of true cul- 
ture and refinement in the world aboui 
us. To bring order oul ol i ha 
must do awaj w ith "I lodl< ed 
tion" and imbue the minds ol youth 
with the principles of true Christian 
culture and refinement. 

— Gertrude Boland. 
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Easter Greetings To Our Readers 



He is Risen 



"But go tell His disciples and Peter 
that He goeth before you into Galilee; 
there you shall see Him as He told 
You." 

St. Mark XVI, 7. 

"The Lord has risen indeed and has 
appeared to Simon." 

St. Luke XXIV, 34. 

"They knew Him in the breaking of 
Bread." 

St. Luke XXIV, 35. 

Yet neither Simon Peter, nor the 
two disciples of Emmans had watched 
on Calvary, the last dying flicker of 
those weary eyelids, the last drop of 
flow from that pierced heart. 

"Now there stood by the cross of 
Jesus. Mary, His Mother." 

St. John XIX, 25. 

When her beloved Son was dead, 
she received Him into her arms, ten- 
derly washed and anointed His 
wounded livid Face, and gently re- 
moved the terrible crown of thorns. 

We are told that the woven thorn 
branches formed a cap rather than a 
crown, which when struck by the bru- 
tal soldiers pressed its long sharp 
spikes deeply into Christ's sacred 
1 1 ul, even piercing the eyes. 

His Mother had to cut the crown 
away from the Head of her Son, then 
as she could, extract the embedded 
thorns. 

Art has pictured Mary in her de- 
solation, leaving Calvary's hill, sup- 
ported by the strong young arm of 
John the Beloved. 

One devotional and impressive scene, 
represents the Mother in a little room 
where all is darkness except for a 
isU<\\ emanating from a table on which 
are lying the sacred relics of the cru- 
cifixion. The crown of thorns, the 
nails, the sponge are there before the 
gaze of the Mother of Sorrows. We 
can well believe that though the room 
be darkened by the shadows of that 
dreadful gloom Mary's spirit glows 
with a Hood of celestial light. For her 
untarnished innocence comprehends 



God's plan of redemption. She knows 
that on the third day her Son will rise 
again. Thus, while every fibre of her 
being sorrows through participation in 
the sufferings of her Child, hope and 
unwavering faith encompass her soul. 

Some think it strange that the Gos- 
pels make no mention of an Easter 
morning apparition of Jesus to His 
Mother. Is the explanation of this 
omission that the fact was too obvious 
to need recording, or was reverence the 
motive of this sacred silence of the 
Evangelists? 

Whatever the reason, we may be cer- 
tain that, in that earliest morning 
hour when Jesus rose glorious and im- 
mortal, His Body freed from all sub- 
jection to time and space — in that in- 
stant when He broke the bonds of 
death He stood radiantly beautiful, 
before His mother. She worshipped 
Him her God, and He pressed her to 
His Heart. 

Sister M. Dolorosa. 



Lourdes and Lisieux 



Nothing has made a deeper impres- 
sion upon my mind than the beautiful 
sight which greeted us upon our ar- 
rival about nine o'clock at night at 
which time the evening procession was 
in progress. This procession takes 
place in front of the Basilica which is 
built on the hill. The Basilica is, as it 
were, like a large three layer cake, 
the bottom layer being the tomb of 
Bernadette and the top being the main 
Church. There are, of course, huge 
stairs leading from one to the other; 
but there are also wide ramps for 
wheel chairs and stretchers on wheels. 
In front of the Basilica there is a long 
elliptical driveway which leads to the 
foot of the hill. It is on this driveway 
and the ramps that the procession of 
thousands of people, each carrying a 
lighted candle, takes place every night. 
A huge organ renders a hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin which each individual 
sings in his own tongue. There are 
hundreds of voices of every language. 



When we were there, there was a large 
number of English speaking people 
because of a pilgrimage from Liver- 
pool. Our first glimpse of Lourdes 
from the train was these thousands of 
moving lights with the sound of the 
hymn in the distance. One realizes 
how universal our Church is after tak- 
ing part in one of these ceremonies. 

The following afternoon, as every 
afternoon, Benediction was given in 
front of the Basilica where stretcher 
after stretcher and wheelchair after 
wheelchair were lined up. The Mons- 
trance was brought to each invalid and 
each individually received the blessing. 
There were hundreds of invalids as 
well as the large number of healthy 
individuals present. 

The shrine is filled with a mass of 
candles lighted by the faithful. On 
the side of the shrine there are rows 
of canes and crutches hanging on the 
rocks. 

Shortly before coming- to Lourdes 
we had visited the home of St. Theresa 
at Lisieux in Northern France. There 
is certainly a difference in the two 
places. The home of St. Theresa is 
beautifully kept, both the garden and 
the house itself, and ,so many little 
things, such as toys, are being taken 
care of by the nuns. The home of Ber- 
nadette is more of a one-room attic, 
not kept up at all. We had to search 
for a few hours before we could even 
find it. It is rather dilapidated and 
cobwebs have made themselves quite 
at home. 

At Lisieux they are building a beau- 
tiful Basilica where they plan to hold 
the next Eucharistic Congress. 

Clarabelle Borchard. 



St. 



Theresa of Lisieux on Con- 
quering Egotism 



"The attraction to penance was giv- 
en me, but I was permitted nothing to 
satisfy it. The only mortifications I 
was allowed consisted in mortifying 
self-love, which did more than cor- 
poral penance." 
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Editorial Comments 



Meet Mona Lisa 



Socrates the Thinker 



As an outstanding feature of this 
year's work, Mount Saint Mary's will 
publish the Tenth Anniversary edition 
of First the Blade, an intercollegiate 
anthology of student verse, sponsored 
by the "California Fellowship of Cre- 
ative Art." The volume is being edited 
by The Parnassians of this college. 
For the first time in its ten years of # 
publication, First the Blade will be 
edited and published by a Catholic col- 
lege. 



The staff and editor of the anthology 
are deeply gratified by the encourag- 
ing response made to the appeal re- 
cently made to the Associated Stu- 
dents. Not only those who contributed 
poems, but the rest of the Student 
Body as well, showed a magnificent 
spirit of cooperation and interest in 
the venture of ordering advance copies 
of the volume. 



Although the poems submitted were 
unsigned, we are familiar with the 
customarily high quality of the liter- 
ary work done at this college and we 
feel confident that the Student Body 
will be well represented in the list of 
prize-winners. 



Ideals of Christian Marriage 



"We should not fail to call to the 
attention of youth the specific ideals 
of genuine Christian marriage. Out- 
standing among these are certainly 
the following: Marriage is a divine 
institution; marriage is a sacrament; 
it is a symbol of the union of Christ 
and His Church; its prime purpose, 
in final analysis, is to beget and rear 
children for an eternity of happiness 
with God."— Youth -Leadership and 
olic Action. 



I think I may safely say that of no 
painting of the great Renaissance has 
there been in our times so much said, 
so much written, so much conjectured 
as of Da Vinci's Mona Lisa. 

Does Mona Lisa smile a sinister and 
enigmatic smile as though she mocked 
her beholders? Or shall we say with 
some, that she looks ironically and dis- 
dainfully thru all the centuries of ad- 
miration or critical analysis? 

It is not my purpose to analyze the 
picture as a painting and to add my 
insignificant praise to what is ack- 
nowledged a superb masterpiece of 
portraiture, but just in a casual way to 
give you my interpretation of the 
painting and the smile. I do not pro- 
fess to have pierced the veil of the 
years; I know only the meagre bit 
which history tells us : that Mona Lisa 
was a Neapolitan matron, the wife of 
a rich merchant, a friend of Da Vin- 
ci's, but as I sit before a copy of the 
painting I form my own theory of the 
subject. 

She occupies the center of the can- 
vas and compels by the restful dignity 
of her pose. Far away in the back- 
ground streams and mountains wind 
and are lost in a haze of mystery. The 
harmonizing transparent envelope 
which the laspe of centuries has drawn 
over the bit of landscape subdues and 
mellows it, throwing the figure almost 
into silhouette. And there she sits: 
hands graceful and relaxed; the right 
one leaning on the arm of the chair, 
while the left, exquisitely drawn, with 
its foreshortened arm, rests with a 
feeling of entire poise over the other. 
The face is strong and almost square 
until it reaches the lower curve of the 
cheek, where it rounds into the rather 
delicate chin. The brow is high and 
fine and the absence of marked eye- 
brows makes the eyes perhaps more 
significant. Was she not looking quizzi- 
cally at the painter and wondering 
how successful he would be, and did 
not Leonardo catch the doubt in her 
eyes? Then, because she was beauti- 
ful, and waited, with critical eager- 
ness, to view the result, her lips take 
up the doubtful expression of the eyes, 
and I wait to see her rise, and go over 
to the artist, when her long pose is 
over, to appraise his work. 

Sister M. Ignatia. 



Socrates was born in 469 B. C. at 
Athens. We know very little of his 
early life, only being told that he re- 
ceived the ordinary Athenian educa- 
tion in gymnastics, geometry, music. 
However, a "divine call," inspired him 
to devote his life to the moral and in- 
tellectual reform of his fellow citizens. 
"From a sculptor of statues he became 
a teacher who strove to shape the souls 
of men." His unconventional and tact- 
less method of teaching brought So- 
crates as much unpopularity as did 
the stand he took on the political ques- 
tions of the day. The opposition to 
him finally culminated in formal 
charges, of impiety and deliberate cor- 
ruption of Athenian youth, by teach- 
ing things not in accordance with the 
popular mythology. Socrates met the 
charges in a spirit of defiance and en- 
raged his antagonists even more by 
publicly refusing to retract or apolo- 
gize for anything. He was condemned 
to drink the deadly hemlock, and, when 
the time came, Socrates met his fate 
with a calmness and dignity which 
have gained fame throughout the ages. 
He died in 399 B. C. 

The picture drawn of Socrates by 
Xenophon is almost ideally perfect: 
"No one ever heard or saw anything 
wrong in Socrates; so pious was he 
that he never did anything without 
first consulting the gods; so just that 
he never injured anyone in the least; 
so master of himself that he never pre- 
ferred pleasure to goodness; so sensi- 
ble that he never erred in his choice 
between what was better and what was 
worse. In a word, he was of all men 
the best and happiest." Plato said 
practically the same thing of him. 
However, Socrates did not rise above 
the moral level of his contemporaries 
in every respect. There was in him a 
certain inconsistency between the ex- 
ternal and internal man which is not 
at all Grecian. Socrates often •-poke 
of divine voices which, he said, ad- 
vised and guided him. These so-called 
divine voices were probably his con- 
science, for Socrates was a very devout 
man and would naturally designate as 
divine his inner voice of individual 
tact. 

Socrates struck the first blow to the 
negative teaching of the Sophists. He 
stated that man can know things with 
truth and certainty. The mind is a 

I i . ... d on <■•■■ ■'■ I 
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SOCRATES THE THINKER 

{Continued from page 2) 

storehouse of truth which only needs 
to be developed and man will have all 
true and certain knowledge fitted to 
his needs. "Know thyself!" was the 
great Socratic precept. 

Socrate's method is the heuristic or 
finding method. It involves 1) the 
ironic process, in which the seeker 
"clears his mental decks for action" 
by ridding his mind of prejudice and 
misinformation, and, 2) the maieutic 
process, in which truth is drawn out 
of the mind by dialogue and discus- 
sion. 

Socrates did not concern himself 
very much with physical questions but 
he did study the adaptation in nature. 
In regard to his theology, Socrates 
seems to have adopted Anaxagoras' 
idea of an Intelligent Cause ("nous"). 
However, he went further and proved 
the existence of such a cause, and 
therefore God, from the fact that there 
is adaptation in living organisms. He 
taught the existence of one, supreme, 
all-perfect God who is the efficient and 
final cause of the universe. He does 
not identify God with the world as do 
the Pantheists. He teaches that God 
is omnipresent, that He directs and 
governs the world and that this world 
is the best possible world. In the 
course of his argument he formulated 
a principle, since used as a major pre- 
mise in every theological argument, 
that is : "Whatever exists for a useful 
purpose must be the work of an intel- 
ligence." Nevertheless, in practice Soc- 
rates adopted the current mythology. 

There can be no doubt as to Soc- 
rates' belief in the immortality of the 
human soul, but he advances no proofs 
for this. "If Socrates taught men to 
think it was with the ultimate inten- 
tion of teaching them how to live." 
Socrates was the first philosopher to 
be given an analysis of happiness and 
virtue which was capable of further 
systematic development. The supreme 
good of man is happiness, he taught, 
but by happiness he meant not one 
which depends upon accidents of for- 
tune, but a well-being which is condi- 
tioned by good action. To attain this 
good man must refrain from excesses 
in the use of material things, for mod- 
eration is the cornerstone of virtue. 
However, virtue is the same as know- 
ledge. No man intentionally does 



wrong for he would intentionally be 
depriving himself of happiness. Know- 
ledge, therefore, is the only virtue and 
ignorance is the only vice. Sin is al- 
ways the product of ignorance; if a 
man knows what is right and true 
(knowledge) he cannot help choosing 
it and acting in consistent accordance 
with it (virtue). Thus all study, all 
striving after knowledge, is also striv- 
ing after virtue; all study is ethical 
study. "Know thyself!" is not only 
the fundamental intelligent principle; 
it is also the basic moral precept. 

The beauty of Socrates' ethical plan 
is marred only by his inconsistency in 
basing all moral precepts upon the mo- 
tive of utility. Nevertheless, Socrates 
deserves great credit for attempting to 
build up a system of ethics and to give 
it a rational foundation. For all its 
errors, Socratic philosophy was a great 
step forward in the development of 
true philosophy. 

Turner, History of Philosophy. 

Barbara Williams. 



mention this affair chiefly for the sake 
of recommending that branch of edu- 
cation for our young women as likely 
to be of more use to them and their 
children, in case of widowhood, than 
either music or dancing."— T. L. 



A Business Woman in 
Franklin's Day 



An interesting instance of a wo- 
man's business ability is given in 
Franklin's autobiography. In 1773 he 
founded a printing office in Charleston, 
S. C, under charge of one of his jour- 
neymen, and was to receive one-third 
of the profits. Franklin says : "He was 
a man of learning, but ignorant in 
matters of account, and though he 
sometimes made me remittances I 
could get no account from him nor any 
satisfactory state of our partnership 
while he lived. 

"On his decease the business was 
continued by his widow, who being 
born and bred in Holland, where, as 
I have been informed, the knowledge 
of accounts makes a part of female 
education, she not only sent me as 
clear a statement as she could find of 
the transactions past, but continued 
to account with the greatest regularity 
and exactness every quarter after- 
ward and managed the business with 
such success that she not only reputa- 
bly brought up a family of children, 
but at the expiration of the term was 
able to purchase of me the printing 
house and establish her son in it. I 



The Poet's Prayer 

(Horace, Bk. I, Ode XXXI) 



What does he humbly ask of Apollo 

enshrined 
The poet ardent pouring from the 

chalice 
Autumn's vintage rare? Not the 

golden 
Sowing of fertile Sardinia. 

Not the pleasing herds of the sunny 

south, 
Not the gold or ivory of India so far, 
Not the fields which Liris, silent river, 
Eats away with peaceful, flowing wa- 
ters. 

Let those press with the Calean sickle 
Whom Fortune has given the ruddy 

vine; 
Let the wealthy merchant, drain from 

cups of gold 
The vintage bartered for finest Syrian 

wares. 

Traders these, who, dear to the gods, 
Three and four times yearly revisit 

without peril 
The Atlantic Sea; but the olive feeds 

me, 
And the endive, and yea the light 

mallow. 

Latona, I implore, grant me with 

strong body 
To enjoy what I possess, with sound 

mind 
To pass my days, not in a tottering 

old age, 
Nor in years lacking the poet's song. 

Fro.7ices Williams. 
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Desert Wind 

The desert wind whispers across the 
arid earth, and caresses the crumpled 
leaves of the seared blossoms. 
It brushes across the gleaming soil 
scarcely disturbing the exhausted 
slumbering of the dreamless sands. 
It hovers above a resting pool, and the 
water stirs from repose. 
Stopping to brush a drop of dew from 
a forgotten petal, it moves on, and is 
lost in the hush of the night. 

Cecile Jeanne. 



Death 

Below a gloom-enshrouded sky 

Last night we walked, young John 

and I. . . 
We did not hear the dismal knell 
Struck by some hated hand of Hell 
Until Death flung us wide! 

"Stop! John! You must not die! 
John! Stay!" My anguished cry 
He heeded not, nor seemed to hear ; 
And sorrowful at my great fear, 
John turned and left my side. 

"John goes," I thought, "he leaves 

with Death." 
But when a flaming, shuddering breath 
Seared not as on my soul it blew, 
Vaguely then, somehow I knew 
It was not John who died. 

B. J. Mitchell. 
Kathryn Laurens. 



Quicksilver 

Shadowy eyes reflect a soul — 
So beautiful I dare not look 
Lest my own eyes reveal 
Years of wasted time and foolish 
dreams. 

B. Ha. 



Metropolis 

White lights in strands, 
like diamond necklaces 
on the throat of night. 
Scattered white lights, 

mirrored in the serene blackness 
of the sky. 
White beams of light 

in gigantic reflectors) 
sweeping the heavens. 
White lights glittering — 

th<", are the ceaseless turmoil 
of jesting life. 

Genara. 



Song of a Gael 

Gael bard singing fills my heart with 
fire, 
Irish ministrel strums his golden 
lyre, 
Beltane feast is ringing with his song. 
Rise, O Gaels, to right the ancient 
wrong ! 

Far ancestor lights the Druid flame, 
Brave chiefs chanting, "Fight for 
Erin's name!" 

Dark clouds gather over Irish sod, 
Irish men beseeching Ireland's God. 

Dane ships come from out the angry 
sea, 
Green decked hosts assemble on the 
lea, 
Strike Norse shields with swords of 
Celtic men, 
Rise, brave lad, to lift that sword 
again. 

Faint far echo of Brian's mighty fight 
That kept Europe's candle glowing 
bright, 
Sings soft melody with martial beat, 
Gael man's harp will sound a victory 
sweet. 

Margaret Moran. 



The Fall of Day 

The fall of day, and rise of night goes 

on, 
Through centuries old, and bears no 

song 
Of what we say, or think, or do; 
But takes within its starry fold 
The day, just spent, to dwell with 

those gone by. 

Virginia Lynne. 



ENOUGH 



Oh, what a fool were I 

To fret the Lord with prayers 
For wealth to raise me high, 
For gold with which to buy 

Release from wordly cares, 
If I may only, when 

The fields are gemmed with dew, 
When mist lies on the fen 
And joy is in the glen, 

Go forth and know that bhoui 
The busy day my heart 

Shall harbor hope, that night 

Shall find that I, in spite 
01 every bruise and smart. 
Have bravely done my part. 
Cath. St 



Fog 

The world is a curtain of mist, 
Ending at the silhouette 
Of a once verdant hill. 
Beyond that grey haze, I know 
Lies a glamorous city; 
But now it has vanished from my view, 
Just as I, in my insignificance, 
Must fade before the glory of God. 

D. Gibson. 
Genara. 



Gossip 



In common with the rest of men 
I have my faults, and then again, 
I have some little virtues, too, 
I try to cultivate, 'tis true. 

And one of these, if you don't mind 
My saying so, is being kind 
And ready with a word of praise. 
It's so uncommon nowadays. 

For I've observed, and you no doubt 
Have noticed going round about, 
How freely people will refer 
To some poor fellow's character. 

If he's unfortunate enough 
To slip and fall where going's rough 
they're sure to notice what he does 
And make it known with hems and 
haws. 

Or if he wins the public eye 

Why, bless my soul if they don't try 

Bj innuendos or a wink 

To hint he's not what people think. 

Sure, after hearing one of them 
Adjudicate and then condemn, 
A fellow goes away perplexed 
And wonders if he'll be the next. 

According to these favored few 
Our motives are exposed to view; 
The convolutions of the brain 
Are only wrapped in cellophane. 

Misereatur Dominus 
< >n ninety-nine per cant of us! 
For, even those who pass then 
Are only tolerable at best. 

To such, if they can read at all, 
May I suggest they read SI P. nil 
Whose words oi crystal clarity 
Define the scope of Charity. 

0, then perhaps, these people would, 
(Let's hope thi likelihood ; > 

Discovei tii.it more mischief I 
l ii gossiping i nan i alumnies, 

P i M 
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First the Blade 



Month of the Sacred Heart 



Before the current issue of "Inter 
Nos" comes from the press, "First 
the Blade" will have made its 1937 
appearance. 

The book, an anthology of verse, is 
sponsored by the Intercollegiate Fel- 
lowship of Creative Arts. None but 
California College students are elig- 
ible as entrants. 

The present year celebrates the 
tenth anniversary since the founding 
of the fellowship, and the first time 
that a Catholic College has been hon- 
ored with its Presidency. 

Naturally the honor carries with 
it a burden, both literary and finan- 
cial, for the association, lacking en- 
dowment, can contribute nothing but 
its cheerful and unfailing moral sup- 
port. 

It may, then, be in order, at the 
present writing, to congratulate our 
student body, whether "intra" or 
"extra" English departmental on its 
whole hearted interest, and material 
cooperation, shown in the form of 
one hundred subscription pledges 
from among its members. 

Our deep appreciation is due to 
our Most Reverend Archbishop John 
J. Cantwell, D. D., for his generous 
donation of the prize for a religious 
poem, likewise to Mother Margaret 
Mary, to the Press Club of Occiden- 
tal, to the Loyola Student Body and 
to Mount Saint Mary's Student 
Body, who respectively donated prizes 
for the best ode, the best sonnet, 
the best ballad, and the best poem of 
the collection, taken as a whole. 

To the judges who unselfishly gave 
the benefit of their time and their ex- 
perience we express our sincere grati- 
tude. These judges were The Hon- 
orable John Steven McGroarty, Mrs. 
Evelyn Clement, Captain C. M. Brune, 
Lucia Trent, and Mrs. Snow Longley 
Housh, chosen because of their literary 
ability and their integrity. None of 
the judges is a faculty member of any 
college, and as all manuscripts submit- 
ted lacked any identification mark, we 
feel that their impartial votes will re- 
ceive full approbation from contribut- 
ing institutions. 

A word of congratulation should 

o be offered to our editors and 
managers, Barbara Williams, Eliza- 
beth Ann Joyce, Jeanne Laurendeau, 
Marian McGrath, Margaret Dono- 
van. Vivian Martin and to the faculty 
I ontinued on Page 2, Col. 2) 



The Vigil Light 



The sanctuary light burns in its wine- 
red cup. 

Casting a golden halo on the chapel 
ceiling. 

Oh, God, 

Make my devotion bum constant in 
the blood-red cup of my heart. 

Lt l it keep eternal vigilance before 
Your presence. 

Let it never die: let the flame leap 
higher with each new devotion 

Until it casts a small warm circle of 
love 

On tlie ceiling of heaven. 

Ann Jane Marshall. 



Anna Jane Marshall '37, has the 
honour of having been chosen as the 
prize-winner from entrants submit- 
ting religious poems in the First the 
Blade Contest for 1937. Our reverend 
Archbishop, graciously donated this 
award of twenty dollars, the highest 
prize offered. 



On June first, Our Divine Friend 
will .be expecting a gift from each of 
us. Though nothing we can give Him 
will compare with the inestimably 
precious and countless gifts He has 
bestowed upon us, He will gladly ac- 
cept our meagre offerings and reward 
us for each of them a thousandfold. 
The highest offering we can give to 
Our Lord is a month of Masses and 
Communions. For those who cannot 
promise this, a Litany of the Sacred 
Heart said each night, a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament and a Spiritual 
Communion made each day, a Holy 
Hour made once a week, or a daily act 
of self-denial throughout the month 
of June will please Jesus greatly. 

An especially lovely June gift is the 
promise to say faithfully a certain 
prayer to the Sacred Heart every 
night. One of the nicest of these 
prayers is that which one offers one- 
self to the Sacred Heart and then of- 
fers the Sacred Heart to God the Fa- 
ther. It reads as follows : 

Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, filled 
with infinite love, broken by my in- 
gratitude, pierced by my sins, yet lov- 
ing me still, accept the consecration of 
all that I am and all that I have. Take 
every faculty of my soul and body and 
draw me nearer and nearer to Thy 
Sacred Heart, and, there, as I can bear 
the lesson, teach my Thy blessed ways. 

Eternal Father, I offer Thee the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, with all its 
sufferings and all its merits. 

To expiate the sins I have commit- 
ted this day and during all my life, 
Gloria Patri. 



Scholarship Society Elects 
Members 



The annual meeting of the Schol- 
arship Society took place on the af- 
ternoon of May 18. Barbara Williams, 
June Brosnan, Thelma Coleman and 
Clarabelle Borchard were elected to 
membership. 



I Climb a Hill (Selections) 

Service and knowledge are hard 
taskmasters, and the young cannot 
always see clearly. So again the 
growing mind of this girl-woman 
reached out carefully to explore. 
Jeanne wanted to find peace and rest 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 
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B. Williams 
M. Donovan 



Editorial Comments 



In an immeasurably short time 
those of us who are Seniors will be 
called upon to close the portals of our 
college years and, with confidence and 
courage, face a new and strangely 
different world. For the past four 
years we have stood aside and watched 
the changes in the institution called 
Society. We watched and were un- 
afraid, for we were in but not of the 
world. Our minds and hearts were 
filled with the gracious influence of 
our President, Mother Margaret 
Mary, the Sisters, and other members 
of our faculty; our dreams were 
those of lasting friendships and 
scholastic achievement; and, our 
ideals were fostered by the gentle, 
abiding Catholicity that surrounded 
and protected us. Now, all that is 
changing. Soon we must cease mere- 
ly to look on — we must take out- 
places as integral parts of society. 

To each of us God has given an in- 
herent capability to follow a certain 
vocation in life. No matter what they 
are, we have been well trained for 
the different tasks awaiting us. We 
realize the completeness of the prep- 
aration with which our college has 
tried to endow us. We know that con- 
fidence, not trepidation, is the order 
of Commencement Day. Still the hap- 
piness and satisfaction with which we 
Seniors shall receive our academic 
degrees will be tinged with sadness 
and regret. We shall be sorry to say 
good-bye to the halls and classrooms 
that have grown so dear, to the ex- 
periences and joys of our college 
days, to our loyal friends and famil- 
iar college-mates, to the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph, to Father Vaughn, to 
whom we owe much of our growth in 
mind and soul, and, most of all, we 
shall regret losing the sweetness and 
solace of our little temporary Chapel, 
where always awaited us, our Un- 
changing Friend. We say temporary 
Chapel with the prayer that bene- 
factors may, in the near future, make 
Mary Chapel a reality. 

In the years to come our minds may 
forget the wise precepts learned 
Mount Sain! our dreams may 

become those of worldly achievement 
and material sui 

with God's help, will always remain 
as pure and high as the spiritual in- 
fluence which engendered them. 



At the last Alumnae meeting Flor- 
ence Conway Adams was elected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, following the resig- 
nation of Mary Malone from that po- 
sition. Miss Malone has moved to Im- 
perial Valley to take a teaching po- 
sition there in the public schools. 

Inez Feeney is a member of the 
Philharmonic chorus which has re- 
cently given the Bach St. John Pas- 
sion and "Ninth" Symphony. 

Davida Keppler is in the business 
office of the Telephone Company. 

Martha Everman, too, has found 
the call of the Southland irresistable. 
She has returned here recently from 
San Jose, where she was engaged in 
teaching at a San Jose Hospital. 

Virginia Mueller is coming home! 
She has been working in Honolulu 
for the past year. She has booked 
passage for May 23. 

Maria Mankiewicz is contemplat- 
ing marriage sometime in June. Ma- 
ria has established a favorable rec- 
ord at U. C. L. A. where she has done 
a year of graduate work leading to a 
Secondary Certificate. 

Lillian May Evans has completed 
a new house in Monterey Park. She 
teaches at Alhambra High School. 
She has two children, Bobby and Pa- 
tricia. 

Mary O'Connor is recovering from 
a severe case of "flu." 

Gertrude Boland has become very 
versatile; she has been teaching folk- 
dancing in a school in the eastern 
part of the city. She is now engaged 
in teaching a class of mental defec- 
tives. 

Enthusiastic congratulations are in 
order to some of our young matrons 
from whom have come important an- 
nouncements : of a now little daugh- 
ter, Mary Linda, to Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Von der Ahe (Dorothy Liel> 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. McClure 
ary Agnes Scannell) are rejoic- 
ing in the arrival of little Mary 
Agi and Mrs. Walter O'W 

ley (Annetta McCann) in the con^ 
of little Walter Jr., Mr. and M 
Thomas Richards (Helene Breen) in 
the am wee Michael Joseph 

and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Crawford 

lice Buckler) in the arrival 
their second child, a daughter whose 

I 

FIRST THE BLADE 

■ 
but by no m< ,, n - 

Mr. Ward I 

1 ■■ tak- 

ur, "First the 
• could ni '"'come a 

Sister "ilorosa. 



I Go Technicianing (Selections) 

"I am going to be a laboratory 
technician." Whenever I say this to 
people interested in my future, the 
statement invariably requires an ex- 
planation. If I don't elucidate, my in- 
quisitors class me as something half- 
way between a dietician and a per- 
son who fixes frigidaires. I usually 
evade the imminent question and an- 
swer session by explaining: "I stick 
people in their fingers with needles 
and examine their blood to see 
whether or not they are sick." 



Thoroughly excited with the pros- 
pect of my new profession, I spent 
my leisure hours reading and re- 
reading in the college catalogue: 
Courses Required for a Laboratory 
Technician: Bacteriology, Histology, 
Hematology, Parasitology, etc. By 
the end of the year, the "olog; 
rolled off my tongue with profes- 
sional smoothness and I was sure that 
in my position of embryonic technic- 
ian I was truly exalted. 



At last! My work was to begin. Or 
so I thought. My visions of perform- 
ing expert microscopic analyses faded 
before the immense pan of dirty 
slides placed before me. To my cha- 
grin, I was told that no one could be 
a good technician until she was a 
good dish-washer. If this is the test 
perfection, I should be a good 
technician because for the next week 
I did nothing but wash slides, I 
tubes, Petri plates, syringes and all 
other appurtenances of my would-be 
profession. 



I wa duced quite unav 

to the "little beasties" which cause 
some of the most pr fatal and 

heartbreakin in the world. 

pent long hours learning how to 
distinguish those pai the 

microscope, and was recompensed by 
the fact that some day th 
1 was gaining might ease a pain or 
a 1 i fe. 

1 left the hospital much wis< 
little older, and thoroughly 

ei I had < hosen. 



During the second summer, I 
gained an insight into the workings 

I world. Ni 
had I ao undi 

I the mir- 

\ my 
good 
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I CLIMB A HILL 

ted from page 1, Col. 3) 

from the thing that drove her always 
on. Her lifting hands were inex- 
perienced, and they brushed care- 
lessly over much that was warm and 
comforting. 



She wanted to get away — away 
from the places that meant only 
empty laughter and ho low pleas- 
ures; away from these people who in 
their recklessness had laid strangling 
fingers at the throat of her ideals 
and had given her nothing, nothing 
in return! 



Confused, she wandered aimless- 
ly about in the cluttered recesses of 
her mind. She had lost the way and 
her eyes were blind. She stumbled 
and looking up she saw a slim, white 
building with a tall cross reaching 
up to the sky. She saw windows that 
looked peacefully across the broad ex- 
panse of a turbulent city. She saw 
dim corridors and nuns in their 
sweeping, black robes and shining, 
white guimps. In 1935, she covered 
the reckless six months she had just 
passed with a dark drape and hid it 
away in her heart. 



She stayed on, a wraith following 
in the shadow of the place. She was 
questioning now. always questioning. 
She grasped at their religion. Her 
mind was sceptical. She wanted to 
believe, but she wanted to be sure. 
She looked for fault, and found none. 
She questioned their faith, and the 
faith was unafraid. Out of her ques- 
tioning and seeking, she found her 
own faith. She found God in the 
paths she walked upon, in the sun 
and moon and stars. He was in the 
air she breathed and yet He was in- 
tangible. 

Jeanne Laurendeau. 



ALUMNAE NOTES 
{Continued from page 2, Col. 2) 

name we have not yet learned. "All 
power" to our home-making mem- 
bers. 
One evening recently two callers 
ed at the college, as a 
"young girl and her mother." They 
proved to be Shirley Megowan and 
Rose Alice Chamberlain. 

line Chaudy breezed in for a 

nt title visil on Friday, May l 1. 

She announced the completion of her 

field work with the Catholic Big Sis- 

ind, at present, is nursing at the 

Cedars of Lebanon. 

Helen Schubert. 



Literary Nonsense 

My Magnificent Obsession was a 
relentless search of The Good Earth 
for Lost Horizons. Naturally, my 
Young Adventure took me on the 
Royal Road to Romance. 

On The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
I came upon Miss Lulu Bett bedecked 
in Lavender and Old Lace. "How 
many miles is it North to the Ori- 
ent?" I inquired. 

"You are a Total Stranger, sir. But 
Why Stop Learning? Not Under 
Forty," she snapped and went her 
Frost-y way. 

"Mine is indeed an Obscure Des- 
'." I was bewailing, when I heard 
a cheerful "tlot-tlot, tlot-tlot in the 
distance," and what should it be but 
Ferdinand making a bee line for a 
Passion Flower by the roadside. "My 
friend, can you direct me to The 
Tints of tin Arabs?" I asked. 

Graciously he stopped, and with the 
neatest Quadruped bow replied, "With 
pleasure, senor. I've been Around the 
World in Eleven Years, and North of 
Boston I learned that The Hudson 
Flows through India. But Arouse and 
Beware, lest instead of meeting 
Lawrence of Arabia you run across 
The Queen's Enemies. Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips," he nodded and departed. 

With this sage advice I proceeded, 
ever In Pursuit of Laughter. 

Wni) Down East I espied Three 
Titans on the Lone Trail, each wear- 
ing Seven League Boots, and followed 
by a retinue of Mules and Men. I al- 
most caught up with them on Main 
Street, but just as they were turning 
in The Glittering Gate, their Sister 
Carrie ran out to meet them. "Dear 
Brutus," she tearfully addressed the 
eldest, "if Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop he will die Without Benefit of 
Clergy." 

"When we left I Understood Betsy 
to say It Can't Happen Here," Bru- 
tus frowned, picking A Few Figs 
ni Thistles growing by the gate. 

Sensing that in such Dark Hours 
I ought not intrude, I wearily turned 
and trudged Angel Pavement. 

PHde and Prejudice kept me from 
asking my direction of The Man 
With the Hoe near The Road to Mmi- 

The night was a Midsummt / Night. 
The Wind in tin Willows iras cool. 
The Sound of the Trees soothing. Be- 
yond Sing the Woods, thought I, and, 
lured by Th, Witching Hour, went 
on. A Strange Holiness lurked in the 
Shadows on '. Rock. Gently the 
thump of far Drums in the Forest 
rocked me, then violently shook me. 

Junior, with A Bpy's Will, was 



College Scholarship 

The executive board, after mature 
consideration, decided to renew the 
scholarship conferred last year by 
competitive examination on Ruth 
Tonne. Miss Tonne's work being of 
an exceptionally high order, made 
this course seem more advisable than 
the withdrawal of the scholarship for 
the sake of a competitive examina- 
tion for untried high school seniors. 
This issue, however, emphasizes the 
benefits accruing, should the associa- 
tion see fit to establish a second 
scholarship. Two such scholarships 
with competitive examinations every 
second year could be arranged to 
carry two scholars through their four 
years work at Mt. St. Mary's. 

The request has been made that 
through the columns of Inter Nos an 
appeal be sent forth that each alum- 
na fulfill the pledge of two dollars a 
year contribution to the scholarship 
fund. The pledges considered singly 
entail little sacrifice, collectively they 
can finance two deserving students, 
and their Alma Mater, and conse- 
quently further the struggling cause 
of Catholic education. 



I GO TECHNICIAN 
{Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) 

To me, the most interesting phase 
is the grouping of blood to find do- 
nors for transfusions. It is then that 
drama, of an almost theatrical in- 
tensity, breaks the occasional monot- 
ony of routine. It is then that the 
sword of Damocles is suspended by 
the silken thread of life — a thread 
that can be broken by a technician's 
delay, inaccuracy or ignorance. 



Those days have done much to 
strengthen my desire to succeed in 
the profession I have dared to choose 
for they have instilled in me a deep 
appreciation for Hippocrates and the 
enthralling, sometimes discouraging, 
but always thrilling world that he 
founded. My small, insignificant place 
in that world is one I would not ex- 
change for any other in existence . . . 
And so, when I graduate in June, I 
shall feel that I have chosen rightly 
in joining the ranks of the microbe 
hunters and, with de Kruif's brave 
"men against death," I am eager to 
sacrifice myself to make the world 
safe for humanity. 

Barbara Williams. 

mercilessly tugging at my necktie, in- 
sisting, "Dad, what is the moon sup- 
posed to advertise?" 

Genoveva Saavedra Hidalgo. 
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The Desert 



Dawn — 

Gold rimmed mountains 

Foretell the rising sun. 

Purple night shadows 

Linger in remote stretches 

Of desert wastes. 

Grotesque Joshua trees 

Guard the portals 

Of the horizon. 

Noon — 

Pointed peaks of red lava 

Reach toward the 

Unclouded sky. 

Patches of dusty cactus 

On calid sands 

Relieve the torrid glare. 

Distant mirages mock 

The thirsty voyager. 

Evening — 

Latticed clumps of sage 

Trace delicate patterns 

On cooling sands. 

Somber shadows of dim ranges 

Create fantastic images. 

Sifted silver moonbeams 

Diffuse everywhere a 

Fairy-like radiance. 

L. Gibson. 



Anahuac 



Pagan pyramid 
Christian temple 
"Virgen Santa!" 
"Quetzalcoatl!" 
Emerald cornfields 
Blue "maguey" fields 
Donkey hoofs 
Snowed volcanoes 
Purple skies 
Mad "sarapes" 
Sable eyes 
Floating gardens 
Silver cactus 
Chaste tuberoses 
Jasmined patios 
Care-free laughter 
High-hope dreams 
Loved "sombrero" 
Hyacinthed streams 
"Estrellita" 
Serenade low 
"Adios, dulce 
Mexico." 

G. Saevaedra. 



Evanescent 



I grasped a swift-sailing star one 

night, 
Through my fingers it slid, burning, 

bright. 
I shall never grasp a star again — 
Too fleeting the joy, too long the 

pain. 

H. Weaver. 



Sonnet 

We stand at sunrise, when the wait- 
ing sky 
Is robed in every gorgeous purple 

hue. 
Beauty divine! But soon the colours 

die 
And crimson-gold becomes cerulean 

blue. 
The spell is broken, and we turn 

aside, 
Saddened that the brilliant light must 

fade, 
That such a glory must subside, 
And scarlet light must turn to bluish 

shade. 
We stand before Youth's thoughts, 

which like the dawn 
Blaze with high-minded Youth's most 

glorious flame. 
We weep, for stolid years soon will 

have drawn 
Away such dreams, and made their 

purpose tame. 
As thieving Day robs Dawn of heav- 
en's fire, 
So Life steals off with Youth's divine 

desire. 

B. J. Mitchell. 



Winter-Dusk 



Mary, Queen of Scots 

A tall, white raddle flickers in the 

night — 
The crucifix grotesque, distorted 
A woman draped in agony 
A white mask painted with black, 

terror-filled eyes 
A shadowed, pleading mouth 
Soft hands clutching a heavy rosary. 
The measured tread of sentries 
Moonlight — pale and ghastly 
The block outlined in granite shadow 

below 
"Elizabeth, you cannot betray me!" 
"Bothwell— the pipes?" 
"No — only the wind in the trees." 
A short, worn candle sputters in the 

dawn. 

J. Laurendeau. 



Medusa 



The sea trips itself in hurry to es- 
cape her 

Trees bend, arms flung upward to 
avoid her wrath 

Fearsome, Medusa's head stares from 
the storm-rent sky. 

Ragged clouds knit her great, dark 

brows 
Lightning flashes from her baleful 

eyes 
Wind-swept torrents writhe in her 

snaky hair. 

The wind flees, shrieking in mad ter- 
ror! J. Laurendeau. 



Smallest grooves of mud are beauty- 
decked in the brilliant light of night; 
the silver films of frosty glint fall 
on the hard, dry earth and make it 
diamond-flecked .... cold, in the 
winter dusk. 

The trees are bare of summer hues; 
nightly shadows draw them closer to 
the thickening dusk of evening's 
darkening skies that shed the radi- 
ance of purple, gold and blues .... 
cold, in the winter dusk. 

Then Winter claims in silent partner- 
ship once more with Death, the fear- 
less thief of night; casts on still, 
frail souls of former summers dawns 
a gleaming shroud of frozen dew . . . 
cold, in the winter dusk. 

G. Feenan. 



To Martial 



All glory to Martial 
The master of wit, 
Most friendly to mortals. 
To him I submit 
The following verses. 
His patience I crave. 



To marry Priscus is your aim 
Your wisdom, Paula, we acclaim; 
But Priscus shows his wisdom too, 
He does not wish to marry you! 

Epigrams, Bk. IX, 5. 



If fortune is unkind to you 
And makes you sad and lonely; 
Your native land condemns you too, 
Then I shall faithful be. 
Through seas or cliffs of rocks, with 

you 
I follow as a friend 
And when good things and riches 

come 
Be with you to the end. 
But if you get abundanl wealth 
Will you share part with me? 
"Oh no," you say. "this cannot be" 
Alas! For such a friend! 

Epigrams, Bk. II, 24. 
Eleona Darien. 



Benediction 



A thousand candle-stars on the altar 
A cloud of almond blossoms 
Incense winging Heavenv 
The silver music of a < liime 
A sweet, soul-filling Pre ence 
A deep, heart-filling r 

G Saevadra. 
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Dorothy Day Calls for Catholic Workers 



Pontifical Mass 



On September 5, Los Angeles saw 
the greatest affirmation of Catholi- 
city since the Fiesta Mass of 1931. 
The occasion was the Solemn Pontifi- 
cal Mass celebrated during the con- 
vention of the Italian Catholic Con- 
federation. Under a deep blue sky, 
with the great oval of the Los Ange- 
les Memorial Coliseum a moving sea 
of color, the act of adoration and 
thanksgiving was offered to God. The 
Archdiocese and its suffragan dio- 
ceses combined all their efforts to 
make the Mass as beautiful and im- 
pressive as possible. Each diocese 
which sent its bishop also sent a float 
depicting an incident from its history. 

Throughout the Coliseum, worship- 
pers protected their heads from the 
blazing sun by small black and orange 
parasols. At the east end of the oval, 
those who had participated in the 
parade were gathered. Their gay flags 
and banners were brilliant proof of 
the universality of the Church. There 
were American, Italian, Mexican, 
Portuguese, Irish, and French flags 
waving in the light breeze. The Sis- 
ters of the teaching orders sat to the 
right of the altar making a sober 
contrast to the blaze of color around 
them. The great altar was the focal 
point for all eyes. Above it two large 
papal flags of white and gold gently 
rippled, while just below the flags a 
white and gold canopy covered the al- 
tar. At each side was a pontifical 
chair in which sat Archbishop Cant- 
well who presided and Bishop Scher 
the celebrant of the Mass. Ivory 
candles of the altar flickered in the 
breeze, making tiny golden lights on 
the tips of the altar flowers. Before 
the altar the vestments of the clergy 
provided moving splashes of color. 
Bishop Scher wore a chasubule of 

d over his ecclesiastical purple. The 
gold and white cope of Monsignor 
Cawly added to the splendor of the 
scene. Among the personages present 
was John McCormack in his red and 
black uniform of a Papal knight. At 
Offertory he sang Para's Angelicus. 
With the final Benediction pronounced 
tin' procession formed to leave. Again 
the Church had proclaimed her uni- 
versality, her unity, and her Chris- 
t ianity. 

M VRGARET MORAN. 



Poetry Sponsors Meet 

Under the auspices of the Parnas- 
sians, literary organization of Mount 
Saint Mary's College, the annual meet- 
ing of the International Fellowship 
of Creative Arts Conference was held 
here on October 16. Delegates attended 
from Loyola, U. S. C, Pomona, Occi- 
dental, and Mount Saint Mary's Col- 
leges, Long Beach, Fullerton, and 
Santa Ana junior colleges. Plans 
were discussed for the publishing of 
this year's edition of "First the 
Blade," the magazine of creative 
poetry sponsored by the Conference. 
Mrs. Snow Longly Housh, one of the 
judges of the 1937 edition, read a 
group of her own poetry. Mrs. Housh 
showed herself a true poet, not only 
by the numbers read but by the sym- 
pathy of her interpretation. 

Among the distinguished guests 
were Rev. Arthur Spearman, S. J., Mr. 
R. W. Borst, Mr. T. H. Glenn, and 
Anne Hamilton. Presiding over the 
meeting were Jeanne Callahan, pre- 
sident of the Parnassians, and Bar- 
bara Williams, last year editor of 
"First the Blade." 



"Pietas," the old Roman idea: 
Loyalty to God, to home, to country; 
to this add loyalty to the tradition of 
your college is our suggestion for the 
coming year. Students old and new — 
the President and faculty extend a 
welcome, and wish you a happy worth- 
while year. 

Mother Mary Dolorosa. 



On the afternoon of October 21, 
"Taedifer," the Latin club, spent a 
pleasant hour in literary and social 
intercourse. The affair was a real 
"Convivium" * although the serving 
of refreshments brought the meeting 
to a close. Twenty five of the members 
were present. 



Take Her Up Tenderly 

Ahl Fragile were your lineaments. 
Fragile were your feelings. 
'Till now, 
I did not know 
How I tramped on 

The delicate edges of your thoughts. 
Helen Purcell. 



* Cf. Cicero De Senectute, Rock- 
wood p — 83, 1. 10 



Dorothy Day one time editor of 
the Socialist Worker, outlined to the 
faculty and student body of Mt. St. 
Mary's on October eleventh the work 
and problems of the Catholic Worker 
which she is now editing. Miss Day 
pointed out that the Catholic Worker 
is a paper published to bring the so- 
cial principles of the Church to the 
workers in mills, factories, mines and 
lumber camps, on ships and docks. 
Printed in New York City, the 
Worker transcends one city's bound- 
aries and reaches workers all over the 
world. 

The guiding force of the paper ex- 
plained Miss Day, is the lay aposto- 
late. The rule of voluntary poverty 
is embraced by its workers. By means 
of this self imposed law and through 
the corporal and spiritual works of 
of mercy, the supporters of this organ- 
ization fight against communism — 
"the humanity without God." They 
live among the working people, sharing 
their hardships and applying in a 
practical way the Catholic doctrine of 
the Mystical Body. 

Under the auspices of this group 
hospitality houses have been opened 
for the benefit of men and women 
without food and shelter. In these 
homes, support for the abused labor- 
ers is organized and executed with 
unflinching zeal and courage. 

The Catholic Worker functions in 
Los Angeles in its headquarters at 
628 Agatha Street. Here men of every 
race and creed find help and courage 
for bettering their ways of living in 
the execution of the corporal works 
of mercy. 

In discussing her work, Miss Day 
characterized some of her co-workers. 
The most edifying example in this 
enterprise is the one time French 
peasant, Peter Maurin. His humility 
and willingness are the constant source 
of inspiration to all connected with 
the house of hospitality in New York. 

Miss Day's discussion gave the 
student body not only an appreciation 
of the problems of social workers, but 
also a practical way to exercise Cath- 
olic Action. The Apostolic Committee 
of the Sodality has caught the spirit 
of Miss Day's work and under its 
leadership a program of cooperation 
with the labors of the Catholic Worker 
Continued on Page 2, Col. 3 1 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 

Editor L. Coffield 

Asst. Editor M. Moran 

Business Manager V. Moreno 

Faculty Advisor .... Mother Dolorosa 

Ave 

The initial appearance of Inter Nos 
finds its college well Into the year's 
routine. Good leaders have opened the 
way to work ; from the results evi- 
denced to date there is reasonable 
basis for saying that the year will 
culminate in real success. There are 
perhaps a few who may shake their 
heads in dissent, a few who are with 
us but not of us. There was also, 
centuries ago, the dodo bird. It is now 
extinct because it failed to orientate 
itself. And so there is a minority who 
will not join in nourishing the seed 
of hard work already planted so well, 
who will not rejoice in the harvest. 
Pity to these, theirs is the loss. Those 
who work for the college give while 
they gain, the ultimate of all worth- 
while labor. 



BOOK REVIEW 
The King's Good Servant 



Atque Vale 

In first looking at the new faces 
and realizing the absence of the old, 
the missing countenance of a priest 
who had been with us long was noted 
with disappointment. To him we bid 
an everstanding welcome to visit our 
college; and to his successor so well 
established in our sympathies in so 
brief time we extend warm hearted 
greetings. We regret the loss of the 
old yet rejoice in the advent of the 
new. 



Let us not Forget them in 
Death 



Those who know best find solace in 
the Church's dedication of November 
to Holy Souls. This of all months 
seems the most appropriate for thirty 
days of special remembrance of the 
dead loved ones. Summer with 
gaities and vacation is over. Our 
thoughts grow more serious as we 
in resume our work. The landscape 
If assumes more somber colors, 
with a now reflective mood upon 
"those whom we have loved awhile 
but who have gone 1> " are in 

thoughts. November t ith 

the All Saints, then, 

lest nts, 

slips into tb' ' tender- 

have loved them during 
let abandon them, until 

have conducted them 
into the house of th' 



By OLIVE WHITE 

"The King's good servant but God's 
first." Such were the final words of 
Thomas More as he was led to martyr- 
dom, and such are the words from 
which Olive White takes the title of 
her book. This is not a life of St. 
Thomas More in the strictest sense, 
for it begins when he is fifty-one, but 
it cleverly bring in details of his early 
life so we may know the foundation 
of his beliefs. From him and his 
friends we learn of his boyhood, his 
education at Oxford, his study of law 
and admission to the bar, his rise to 
Privy Councillor, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and at last the 
highest of all, Lord Chancellor. 

When the story opens, about 1530 
times are troubled in England. Henry 
is growing restive under the Pope's 
disapproval of his divorce. To Henry. 
More is a trusted advisor and loyal 
friend. In the crises with Wolsey, it 
is More who tried to steer the king in 
a straight path, and to make the Car- 
dinal's humiliation a little less bitter. 
More's humility almost prevents his 
acceptance of the post of Lord Chan- 
cellor, an office which he is the first 
lay man to hold. Finally Henry's us- 
urpation of spiritual power forces the 
More's resignation. The king so for- 
gets his friendship as to have More 
arrested for treason. After months in 
the tower, Sir Thomas More goes out 
to die. 

We know More intimately in the 
book by the details of his life. His 
friends were of every kind, from 
Erasmus and the Duke of Norfolk to 
the least peasant. Most loved of all 
was Bishop John Fisher, who pre- 
ceded More in martyrdom and accom- 
panied him in canonization. We learn 
to like More in his family life; his 
fatherly sympathy and interest; pr 
tical Dame Alice; Margaret, his be- 
loved Meg, with him to the last. 

We see that the virtues of More 
did not set him apart from men. All 
■e — simplicity, forgiveness, detach- 
ment, charity, humility, and the piety 
that led him to serve Mass daily even 
when Chancellor — all these the author 
makes so intensely human that we see 
no )' man we 

know and love. We admire the bril- 
liant intellect of the v 
and his constant love ing. 

:•• from the 
man, the book i to read be- 

aph- 

ic details set in 

the mind 

' ball, th' 
and linnets had been tun 



before they were ready for the full 
choir of sunrise." 

Miss White has satisfied a need for 
authoritative readable information 
about our most recently canonized 
saint. The book may not be as fine as 
one of Hillaire Belloc's, but is is not 
sentimentally Catholic and should do 
much to further the Catholic Literary 
revival. The reader lays down the vol- 
ume with the feeling that he has made 
a friend whom he is anxious to intro- 
duce to others; and he feels impelled 
to be as staunch a Catholic as St. 
Thomas More, with the cry for "the 
faith of Christ's Holy Catholic Church 
. . .the King's good servant but God's 
first." 

Ki'th Tonne. 



INTERLUDE 



A high gate separated them. He a 
tramp, she a lady. Each meeting again 
— she saucy, beautiful and impetuous 
— he a vagra on and battered, 

A glance at each told the tale in a 
word. She made lite pay: he played 
with life. To her there could be no 
losses. To him losses equaled profits. 

The lady broke the stillness. "Well, 
here we are again — after all tli 
months." 

He gruffly assented. 

"Well," she queried. 
nothing to say." 

"No, only you haven't 
ently this agrees wit! 

"Thank you, sir. it does. I li\. 
luxury and love it. I take what life 
offers and go after more." 

"Quite obviously." 

"And you?" 

"Oh ! I'm just a soldii > tune. 

I guess I'll never be anything else. I 

rom day l.i day seekinj 
Speaking of adventure, perhaps I'd 
better go now to 1..,,! 

"Good bye, Bashan. See I remember 
your name. Stop aga ver 

in the neighbor^ 

"Good bj ■ . Vasl a. I remen 
With that he walked oil' h 

lays of the sun flecking his 
shaggy, rusty, In-own setter'- -oat. 

•d him • 
then shook her round lit: 
tched her stubby l< . 

h a persi ris- 

e these. 



DAY I 
i HOLIC Win . 






will I 

the < 

M ■• 
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Alumnae Notes 



The Power To Please 



News has come, to us of the doings 
the members of the class of '37. 
Most of the girls are working in 
their chosen fields or are training for 
this work. Among the scientifically 
minded, we find: Clarabelle Borchard 
a medical technologist at the Ventura 
County Hospital; Rosetta Mallen at 
La Jolla Nursing Home for training 
in dietetics; Genevieve Faeh training 
for Masters degree in nursing at Yale 
School for Nursing, New Haven. 

Thelma Coleman is teaching at 
Flintridge Sacred Heart Academy, 
re she is also the dancing instruc- 
tor. Another teacher is Eleona Darien, 
at St. John's Military Academy. Ber- 
nice Carls and Dorothy Meyer are 

included in the ranks of teach' 
Bernice at Camarillo, Dorothy at Ven- 
tura. < atherine Scavarda is teaching 
Home Economics at the Good Sheph- 
erd Convent. Marguerite Cook now 
sica] Education at her 
Alma Mater and also St. Mary's 
Academy. 

ly members of the class have 
positions in Social Service Work. 
Among these are Elizabeth Young, 
[rene Groehler, Rosina Martin. Kath- 
ryn Ryan and Anna Jane Marshall. 

Two in the class are working toward 
a higher degree. Ann Elizabeth S< 
is getting hi r of Music here 

at .Alt. St. Mary's, while Barbara 
Williams is getting her M. A. in Eng- 
lish at Occidental. 

Margaret Donavan has a position 
at the Bell Telephone Company. 

eral of the graduates are now 
either married or contemplating the 
p in the near future. We now know 
Dora Izucl as Mrs. John Tesquellas 
ami Vivian Young as Mrs. Bernard 
Harwood. June Brosnan has annoum 
her engagement to Mr. Clark W. M 
rill of Trona. 

Two n( the ':',7 alumnae are now 
religious, Ellen Gertrude Witteborg 
red the Holj Cross Order in In- 
diana. Frances Zerwekh is known as 
Mercia of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. 

On November 18 Helen Rumsey be- 
comes Mrs. Thorn vbridge. 

Y. Mnr 



\ crsus \ erbosity 



Alter all. it is not so much the 

nine .ids a man ki how 

them. Hilary Bell are- 

ful readers will note, has a limited 

abulary, but what historian \\ < 



If you wear a bulldog expression, 
it you go about looking sour and dis- 
agreeable, you must not wonder that 
you are not popular. Everybody likes 
pleasant faces. We are always looking 
for the sunshine, and we want to get 
away from the clouds and gloom. 

If you want to be popular you must 
assume a popular attitude. Be sunny 
and cheerful, helpful and kind. 

The great thing to draw people to 
you is to make them feel that you are 
interested in them. It is useless to do 
this for effect. You must be really in- 
terested, or the deception will be 
obvious. 

ou avoid people you must ex- 
pect them to avoid you; and if you 
always talk about yourself you will 
find that people will move rom 

you. You do not please them. They 
want you to be interested in them. 

The power to please is a great suc- 
cess asset. It will do for you what 
money will not do. 

It is astonishing how much you can 
learn from psople in social intercou 
when you know how to look at them 
rightly. But it is a fact that you can 
get a great deal out of them by 
giving them a great deal of yourself. 
The more you radiate yourself, the 
more magnanimous you are, the more 
■ rous of yourself, the more you 
will get back. 



The Christian Home 



Perhaps there is no word in all 
language so dear to most of us as the 
word "Home." It is sweet music to 
the ear and presents a charming pic- 
ture to the imaginatii alms and 
soothes the troubled heart. The word 
"Home" is like a box of precious oint- 
ment whose fragrance fills one's whole 
life. Into it have been gathered the 
most sacred memories, the tendei 

the fondest hopes. All 
the joys of childhood, all the strong, 
deep affections of mature years, all 
the calmness and peace of serene old 
age are associated with the idea 
home. As the years come and go, we 
should be able to see our home through 
a golden mist wherein all things are 
beautiful and perfect, and re-echo 
the sentiment of the ajres that in all 
this boundless universe "there is no 
like home." 



Thanksgiving 

pi our thanks, dear Lord, for 

the 

The benedictions of Thy hand, 

Full granaries, the v, . ease, 

Prosperity throughout the land. 

The broader work for us to do, 
Wherein our strength may strong- 
er gi 



Evening Song 

I want to go drifting, like dream 

boats at night, 
Over soft, rippling waters, that gleam 

in the light 
Of night-changing moons, and new 

sprinkled stars; 
Hear the palm leaves that whisper, as 

muted guitars. 

I want to feel stillness, that comes 

with the rain, 
And feel the glad brilliance that 

nightly has lain 
On uplifted foliage, with soft-veined 

desire 
And cools in my heart, the love light 

of fire. 

I'll listen in awe, to the rhythmical 
grace 

That winds and besets the green- 
laden place. 

I'll sing with the birds, their sweet- 
throttled lore; 

Wish that my dream trips could last 
ever more. 

let me go drifting, like dream 

boats at night. 
Over soft, rippling waters that gleam 

in the light 
Of night-changing moons, and new- 

-prinkled stars; 
Hear the palm leaves that whisper, 

as muted guitars. 

Gertrude r 



Opinion 



You say you think of many things — 

The sea, 

A book, 

That teasing air 

The radio hums 

As you nestle 

In a chair. 

n your eyes I see 
A mellowness 
That seems 
To be the silent 
Shade that only 
Comes with dreams. 

Lucille Coffield. 

The mind to grasp and know the 
true, 
As even thou wouldst have us 
know. 

The harvest in, hungers surcease, 
Warm brotherhood throughout 
the land, 

pt our thanks, dear Lord, for 
these, 
The beni ■■ of Thy hand. 

Frank Herbert Sweet, in "The An- 
tidol 

— Pilot XII 14.29 
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Leaders 



On Memories 



The college is fortunate in the cap- 
ability and enthusiasm of its leaders 
this year. The list of officers reads 
like an honor roll. 

Mary Milligan heads the student 
body as its president, with the able 
assistance of Toots Kentner, vice- 
president, Jeanne Callahan, secretary, 
and Mary Elizabeth Corkill, treasurer. 
Genevieve Regan is the Sodality Pre- 
fect. 

Class presidents are; Kathleen Mc- 
Grath, senior, Mary Elizabeth Box, 
junior, Elizabeth Nason, sophomore, 
and Mary Catherine Wesley, fresh- 
man. 

Vice-presidents, secretarys, trea- 
surers respectively are: seniors, Mar- 
garet Werts, Mary Zinke, and An- 
nette Schurich; juniors, Jacqueline 
Moffatt, Margaret Moran, and Fran- 
ces Dutra ; sophomores, Marguerite 
Carls, Ruth Tonne, and Jatie Dorward; 
freshmen, Clare Teichman, Charlotte 
Cerrute, and Tiffy Borchard. 

Jeanne Callahan is president of the 
Parnassians and Ruth Tonne of the 
Taedifei\ Leaders of the sororities 
are Margaret Johnson, Gamma Sigma 
Phi, Mary O'Connor, Kappa Delta 
Chi, and Annette Schurich, Tau Alpha 
Zeta. 

Lucille Coffield. 



The Little People 

Have you ever seen a fairy, 

Or known a leprecaun, 
Or met an elfin walking 
At the coming of the dawn? 

Have you heard wee elfin music 
From out an ancient tree 

Rouse the fairies from rose leaf beds 
To dance with morning glee? 

Have you heard sweet tinkling laugh- 
ter 
And seen a fairy game, 
And had a fairy kiss you? 

(You'll never be the same). 

Margaret Moran. 



Thanksgiving 

For the moon and the stars that shine, 
For the stout heart that beats with 

mine, 
For my home and its daily cares, 
For dreams that grow along the lears, 
For .those friends whom I hold most 

dear, 
For my senses e'er keen and clear, 
1- "i- the seasons which come and go, 
the books that I've learned to 

know. 
For music and its lovely way, 
For the sun pouring out gold all day, 
For the hills of my native land, 
And th<' my children's hand, 

For the life that binds me to these 
Let me be thankful, dear God — please! 



When moving day comes, there are 
more than personal effects to be cra- 
ted, packed and carted away. I refer 
to memories. Good tenants leave a 
house well swept clean of memories. 
Some can be packed awaw in camphor 
gum with the linens, a few snuggle 
in the woolly blankets, some fit in 
nicely in a barrel of books, and some 
cling to soft silks and sachets. And 
why are there so many memories in 
this house? It's an ordinary Cape- 
Cod house. Doors and windows, of 
course. Here, a piano overlooked a 
bay, neither green nor blue; there the 
fireplace that never knew other wood 
than the drift of ocean tide, above 
the hearth a painting you might dis- 
dain, but the reds were warm, and 
the browns kind. There were book 
shelves and a hodge-podge of books. 
Sonnets were mixed with Science; 
Pushkin and Shaw were neighbors. 

Belgian etchings hung where the 
room looked cold, pronouncing a bene- 
diction on the rosewood table and the 
candlesticks. There was an ikon on 
the wall in a frame of beaten silver, 
and the tea table was persuasive with 
samovar and tea things. 

But the floors creaked in February, 
the casement windows never shut out 
the fall rains; it was only a gray 
house on the water's edge, after all. 
Why should it hold so many mem- 
ories? Why should they want to stay 
in this house — it was damp and un- 
comfortable, anyway. 

Helen Purcell. 



Being Thankful 

"God is so good to me!" exclaimed 
Mary, the housemaid, with a happy, 
shining face, one winter morning. 

"What has caused you to think 
asked her mistress. "Have you been 
left a fortune or a great legacy'.' You 
surely look as if something wonder- 
fully good had come to you." 

"Well, you know last nivrht," replied 
Mary, "I stayed up late to finish my 
ironing, and when 1 took the iron off 
the stove the last time, I was that 
tired that I didn't notice the handle 
wasn't on right, and the tlat iron di 
ped right down within an inch of my 
foot. Think of what a narrow escape, 
ma'am. Think of where I would I 
been if it had fallen on my foot. Ami 
here I am this morning strong and 
well and able to work. Oughtn't I be 
thankful for God's mercy, ma'am?" 

Her mistress was silent; then she 
iftlj "Your thankfulness and 
ingratitude, Mary, are a lessor 
It more people were like you, it would 
be a different world. Mo I "t us 
ready to bemoan it an accident hap- 
iut few of ns think of giv- 
ing thanks for an escape." 



Flight 

He was running away. The crunch 
of the gravel under his new, tan, two- 
dollar shoes told him so. He whispered 
good-bye to the pines, his playmates 
for twenty years, explaining to them 
as he squeaked along, that the house 
meant death to him. The bed upstairs 
waited for him to lie down and die. 
He had been born in it, even then, the 
spring that stuck out of the side, like 
some clawing hand, must have been 
turned. The faded, dirty pink spread 
with the ink spot that looked like a 
garden snake, must have always been 
on that stuffy carved piece. He would 
cheat his ancestors and die away 
from that bed. The carpet on the 
stairs still contained the blood of a 
great grandfather, supposedly shot 
while defending his wife. The boy 
wondered if his ancestor hadn't been 
glad to leave that staid living room 
with its cracked oil lamp. The oil and 
soot had seeped into the crack and no 
amount of soap would wash it out. 
The red woolen table cloth missing 
four of its fringed balls; the Bible 
on the table, crinkled and curled, from 
a night in the rain; the blackened 
fireplace with two bricks missing; the 
oak table with the short leg; the 
wobbly chairs; how he had hated them. 
Now they stretched out time worn 
surfaces and memories to hold him 
back. 

M vry Milligan. 



The Gifts Renewed 



In fields but lately seared by sum- 
mer's drought, 
Where famine seemed to lay its 
withering hand. 
A miracle has come to still our doubt 
And spread a glad Thanksgiving 
through the land. 

Unseen beneath the drab brown coat 
she wore, 
The soil grew rich to nurture other 
seeds. 
Then autumn rains released the hid- 
den store 
In verdant growths, t" fill our \\ in- 
ter needs. 

So, God of Wisdom, may we learn to 
build 

In quiet faith, through even dark- 
est da. 

ired our destiny will be fulfilled 
ugh thy inscrutable and won- 
drous v 
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NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS 



Paul Claudel, the Apostle 



To find the impersonal, tangible re- 
ality of someone, there is nothing as 
convincing as one's personal corre- 
spondence. Throughout history we 
have delved between the written line, 
and sought the character and idiosyn- 
cracies of colossals. Without doubt, a 
great amount of our valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained from personal 
correspondence. 

Claudel's Letters to a Doubter are 
comprised of the questions of one 
Jacques Riviere, and the noble and 
striving force in the answers of Paul 
Claudel. In Jacques we find the prosy 
strain of the young student, trying to 
pull the strings of fantasy, and tie 
their wayward ends in a knot of per- 
sonal fulfillment. For a youth of only 
twenty years, we find him possessed 
of a deeply analytical and questioning 
mind. The fervors and stresses of 
youth, disgust for the smugness of 
bourgeois Christianity, and the pride 
of a great intellect had conspired to 
conceal God's image from his eyes. We 
can almost feel the magnetism that 
brought these two men together, when 
he writes : 

"I am so young that it must seem 
ridiculous for me to evince such pessi- 
mism to one who has lived so much 
longer and seen so much sorrow. My 
sole excuse must be that pessimism 
is the most sincere part of me. I have 
always laughed at the fine, philosophi- 
cal interpretations, the cosmologies, so 
carefully contrived to show us that 
everything is in its place." 

To all this ardor and commotion, 
Claudel answers in a steady, unbroken 
philosophy that does not fail to invade 
his many, thought-filled works. There 
is a beauty and tenderness in his filial 
piety, and faith in his tragic depth of 
writing. A sadness that knows only 
tears iif happiness. There is so much 
of Claudel in his words: 

"You don't know what it is to love 
Christ and to see Him in every book 
and newspaper that you receive, 
scoffed at. or hypocritically praised. 
How one's heart is drawn to the few 
kindred souls who still love the poor, 
and abandoned Savior." 

There is a hesitancy prevalent in 
the first few of Riviere's letters, and 
i nut nun il on i>age 2) 



A Christmas Book 



By D. B. Wyndam Lewis and G. C. 

Heseltine. Published by J. M. Dent 

& Sons, Ltd., London. 

In attempting to set down in book 
form an anthology of Christmas prose 
and poetry, an undertaking so huge 
and far-reaching as to stagger the 
mind, the authors have achieved a 
wonderful work showing deep under- 
standing of the difference between the 
true spirit of Christmas and the pagan 
idea of gifts. 

The book is not a medieval anthol- 
ogy. It ranges from the ages of St. 
Hilary of Poitiers to Mr. Pooter — that 
is, from the Saturnalia of Martial's 
Rome to the more ladylike revellings 
of post-war London — all mixed up 
jovially like a Christmas Pudding. 
This book skins the surface of the 
vast repository of Christmas devotion 
and merrymaking all over Christen- 
dom and throughout the centuries. 
Within its pages you will find none of 
Dickens, for you find him whenever 
the library door is left open, nor will 
you find fake-Gothic carols. Father 
Christmas, Santa Claus, or Sankt 
Klaus, is the Victorian nursery sub- 
stitute for the Christ-Child taken 
over from the Dutch Calvinists of New 
Amsterdam. Several passages in it are 
now printed for the first time. 
(Continued on page 2) 



Swaddling Clothes 



I spun a cloth of tawdry thread — 
With fingers washed by pleasure's 

liquid flattery 
Till they soaked soft 
And could not twist the fibres firm. 
These rags I held for swaddling 

clothes, 
While night grew cold in awe 
The moment that the star was poised 
To stud the latchet of the stable's 

open door. 
My shame walked in and breathed into 

His face. 

But she stands near; she smiles at me 
And places in my hands her swaddling 

clothes 
Spun close with love. 
And now — through her — the shivering 

Babe is warm. 

Margaret O'Connell '41. 



Mary Chapel 



Scattered along lonely pathways, or 
lofty crests, on sun-scorched sands, 
are proud sentinels of the Faith — 
that Faith which is forever burning 
like the sanctuary lamps within these 
shrines. Each, like the tiny shelter at 
Nazareth, is the home of the Son of 
Mary. Mary, who made Bethlehem's 
cave the first earthly home of Christ, 
now nearly two thousand years later, 
is called upon to bless one of these 
sentinels of Faith — a Mary shrine, in 
which will dwell Christ, her Son. On 
the hilltop dedicated to her, Mary, for 
the past eight years, has blessed and 
protected a tiny chapel. With each pale 
tint of color foreshadowing the sun, 
the name of Mary has echoed through 
the halls around that chapel. The 
morning chant of the Sisters has 
called Mary, the Patroness of our col- 
lege, and begged her to aid her chil- 
dren in their effort to honor her Son. 
With each year grew the number of 
voices in that chant and in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. A few more 
months stretched into years and new 
dawns brought many more "children 
of Mary" to her Son's home. As the 
great Saint Benedict has said, 

"Mary >rill not fail to honor 
in heaven those who honor 
her on earth," 

the prayers of those who have chosen 
her as Patroness of the new chapel 
have not been unheard. Soon, a new 
"Mary Chapel" will take its place 
among those sentinels of Faith. Then, 
with each dawn that flicks the blink- 
ing lights from the heavens and 
warms the earth with morning sun, 
hymns to Mary, in her new chapel, will 
begin another day. Throughout that 
day while the busy world moves on, 
often before the silent tabernacle door, 
a sinful heart will pour itself torth. 
And as the distant fog-veiled city 
sleeps, Mary from her chapel, will 
keep a loving watch. When Bethle- 
hem's star again looks down for an 
earthly home for Christ, the bright 
sanctuary lamp may lead the way to 
"Mary Chapel." 

Evelyn Hough '39. 
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Gertrude Feenan 

Peggy Mahoney 

Greetings 



As the New Year is at its dawning, 
we are happy to have this opportunity 
of extending greetings and good 
wishes to each member of our Student 
Body, our Alumnae Association and 
our Mother's Guild, whose unfailing 
friendship and cooperation are so 
greatly appreciated by the President 
and Faculty of Mount Saint Mary's 
College. 

May the coming year prove to them 
how closely they are held in the loving 
care of God, and may we all unite in 
thanking Him for the blessings which 
our country affords, and ask for it 
and for His Church an increase of His 
protection from the menace which the 
enemies of freedom are striving to ac- 
complish against both. 

Sister Mary Dolorosa. 



Baby's Laughter 

Radiant silver, like dew drops, falls, 
Raising the doom of a baby tear, 
Wild burst of sunshine, tinkles and 

calls, 
Cover the thought of an elfin fear. 
Natalie Breen '39. 



Not the Real Thing 



Commercialized Christmas — does 
not sound very nice, does it? And yet, 
that is what is happening to the most 
joyous feast in the Catholic calendar. 
In this materialistic world of ours, 
spiritual remoteness becomes more 
and more difficult to attain, and Christ- 
mas is an important contributing fact- 
or to this difficulty. Instead of group- 
ing about a creche, the true symbol of 
Christmas, the modern family scram- 
bles for presents under a tinsel and 
candy-cane be-decked tree. There can 
be no true compromise between our 
modern conception of the Christmas 
spirit and its real significance. We 
have been "back to everything" in 
movements, why not a "back to Christ- 
mas" movement? 

Vici Pick. 



Triolet 

Finals are near — 

Our Griefs have begun, 

Grades loom and leer — 

Finals are near. 

We tremble and fear 

Of knowledge, we've none. 

Finals are near, 

Our griefs have begun. 

Mildred Pawley '39. 



PAUL CLAUDEL, THE 
APOSTLE 

(Continued from page 1) 

they have as their sole effort, the 
deluge of oppositions and propositions 
for the well-sown field of Christianity 
that was the property of Paul Claudel. 
We can see the barrier being lifted by 
Riviere, until at times he pours forth 
his very soul . . . occasionally becom- 
ing quite tiresome in a recitation of 
his exaggerated illnesses: 

"Last year I had a headache that 
lasted two months and a half. I was so 
dazed that I could think of nothing. I 
had nightmares throughout which I 
was seeking interminably to reconcile 
the various absurdities of Hume's 
philosophies." 

It is after such passages as this 
that Claudel tries not to burden him 
with deep, intellectual introductions, 
and tries the psychological and per- 
sonal element on his difficult French 
agnostic : 

"I am writing this in a barn where 
I have taken refuge to escape the tur- 
moil of a little house full of callers. 
Here, every morning the hens and I 
are company for one another. They 
brood over their eggs, and I over my 
manuscript." 

In other words, he had troubles of 
his own . . . 

When asked for details concerning 
his present life, Claudel did not think 
that there was anything remarkable 
about it. He gave half an hour a day 
to poetry, and the rest of his day was 
devoted to his family and to his duties 
as a magistrate and mayor of the lit- 
tle settlement which he administered. 

He tells in a simplicity that is one 
of his characteristic virtues, of his 
own conversion. He wants Jacques to 
go and pray before the lovely statue of 
the Virgin at Notre Dame where he, 
himself had knelt so often. He reminds 
Jacques to give her his love and to tell 
her that he is bored to death with his 
municipal council and three journal- 
ists. He must have been a precisionist 
at heart. 

Little by little, insensibly almost, 
Jacques advances toward God. With 
him there can be no question of sudden 
conversion. Claudel does not feel that 
he is failing to exert due influence on 
the youth, and remonstrates himself 
before God because of his own impa- 
tience. He says: 

(Continued on page 3) 



Birth 

The star stood still and bright, 
Beneath it moved humanity. 
Stillness shook the earth ; 
Christ was born. 

Eleanor Ayn Morris '42. 



A CHRISTMAS BOOK 

(Continued from page 1) 

The book is not held bound by any 
algebraic pedantry which would con- 
fine a Christmas anthology to things 
directly about Christmas; but rather 
have the authors considered that many 
things have been done at Christmas, 
lacking at first glance the Christmas 
spirit, yet worthy of meditation at 
this holy time. 

The anthology begins well before 
the time of Chaucer. Joly Wat, "Can I 
not sing ut Hoy, whan the joly shepard 
made so much joy" shows the spirit 
of Christmas in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. Both the pagan and 
the Christian spirit of Christmas is 
expressed in Hilaire Belloc's "The 
Sailor's Carol: 

I pray good beef and I pray good beer 
This holy night of all the year, 
But I pray detestable drink for them 
That gives no honor to Bethlehem. 

Chaucer writes of Christmas in his 
Nowel! Nowel! 

— Biform hym stant brawn of the 

tusked swyn, 
And "Nowel!" crieth every lusty 

man." 

Many hilarious drinking songs are 
included in the anthology, portraying 
the modern idea of Christmas, one, 
for feasting and drinking. Hilaire Bel- 
loc expresses this in On the Exc< lh net 
of Burgundy Win*. 

Not all of the book is composed of 
the idle Christmas spirit. There is in- 
cluded an excerpt from The Miracle in 
the Forest, thought to be the best 
piece of prose to come from the pen of 
Paul Claudel. Here is expressed both 
sides of this Christmas question, the 
worldly and the religious, with the re- 
ligious triumphing over the worldly. 

Well known is Robert Southwell's 
S. J. "The Burning Babe," exuding 
the very pith of a deeply religious 
Christmas, and G. K. Chesterton's A 
LittU Litany. 

There are many beautiful, excellent 
(Continued on page 3) 



Triolet 



I have a new bow 

That makes me feel gay. 

To keep curls in a row 

I have a new bow; 

But with hair all aglow. 

The ribbon tied up a young stray. 

I have a new beau. 

That makes me feel y 

MVKGARET O'CONNELL '41. 
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PAUL CLAUDEL, THE 
APOSTLE 

(Continued from page 2) 

"God will speak to you in His own 
time. It may be the first and it may 
be the eleventh hour. I did wrong to 
be less patient than He." 

He is not harsh when he says that 
he realizes that the youth, inculcated 
with the philosophies that surround 
him like so many hazy delusions have 
made him want a God who is discreet, 
not too exacting and comfortably un- 
knowable. 

There is a noticeable trace of pa- 
tience on the part of Claudel that 
seems to bear up nobly against the 
archaic stiltedness of the young 
French agnostic. We can see him hold- 
ing his breath as he begins to read 
for two paragraphs how Jacques' 
spirits have been elevated; already he 
feels closer and closer to Christianity. 
He says: "I know now that my hatred 
of priests was a silly and childish at- 
titude. I have a new taste and relish 
for the Holy Writ." Then in the next 
breath, with an antagonism relative 
only to a Baby Snooks, he repeats : 

"But, no, I cannot be a Christian." 

The final conversion of Riviere by 
Claudel is proof of the burning zeal 
that he had for bringing souls to God 
... as great, we might say, as the 
sacrificing souls who take themselves 
in the protection of the Holy Gospel 
of Jesus Christ to fields that shine 
forth only in the bright and naked 
light of stark paganism. 

Gertrude Feenan '39. 



Time Out at Bethlehem 



When You Stop to Think 



A CHRISTMAS BOOK 

(Continued from page 2) 

works which appear in the anthology 
which I have not the time nor the 
space to quote, but which should be 
read fully to appreciate their worth. 
Essays, letters, even diaries receive 
the honor due them in the anthology, 
some expressing the dry humor of the 
English, others, the rollicking pleasan- 
tries of the Irish and even the irony 
which is the stuff of the French mind. 

Lewis and Hoseltine have made a 
splendid choice of Christmas material, 
blended and caught together so as to 
express the Christmas philosophy of 
such men as Venerable Bede, Francois 
Villon, Shakespeare, Richard Crashaw, 
Robert Herrick, Browning, Charles 
Lamb and many others. 

A Christmas Book is nicely and har- 
moniously decorated with pages of 
transcribed music done by A. C. Har- 
radine in the Christmas spirit and is 
a welcome addition to any library. 
Natalie Breen '39. 



Peter pressed his foot hard on the 
accelerator. Fifty, sixty, seventy-five — 
the speedometer crept to eighty miles 
an hour. He threw his head back, 
shouted, "Noel! Noel!" One hour — 
Christmas morn, one hour — he would 
be at home, his foot never hesitated, 
his mind was miles distant. Snow fell 
lazily on the windshield. He sang out 
in rich baritone all the Christmas 
carols he could remember. The air was 
special with Christmas smells, — fir, 
balsam, holly-berry. Cold, penetrating 
wind. The road was slippery; his 
chains skidded. — Life was keen — 
"Noel! Noel." 

Two' white-yellow lights — a swift 
contact . . . oblivion. 

Peter rubbed his eyes, got up. He 
found himself dressed in rough 
clothes, on a hill. He looked at his feet 
— there lay a knotty staff and two con- 
tented sheep, others were grazing 
closely. A hundred yards on, a group 
of shepherds were talking together. 
He walked over. They took his appear- 
ance with little notice, pointing to a 
glistening star. "Tonight the night," 
they muttered. Peter stood dumb. Sud- 
denly a glaring brilliance overhead 
drew their attention. A youthful 
herald sang out "Glory to God in the 
highest." The shepherds fell on their 
knees. Peter followed. The Angel said 
something more — about the Christ 
Child being born in a cave in the near 
hills. The men left their sheep and ran 
in the direction indicated. Peter ran 
blindly after them. What was all this 
about? Certainly familiar. He saw the 
cave, its occupants. In the middle to 
the left an arc of soft gold — around 
an Infant. Out of breath he reached 
the adoring group. He stumbled, the 
commotion caused the woman holding 
the Baby to look up. Peter felt red; 
he quickly bowed his flushed face. 
Heavy silence — the breathing of the 
animals was distinctly audible. The 
Baby began to whimper. It was so 
real. Then a bearded man arose, went 
to stand by the woman. Joseph ? Peter 
arose — he wanted to see the Child 
more clearly. He stumbled again, 
couldn't manage his feet. The hard, 
chilled sod met his face . . . darkness. 

Two young internes were standing 
over him; a gaping crowd encircled 
him. Peter brushed the snow from his 
eyes, sluggishly arose from the im- 
promptu stretcher on the roadside. 



As I sat last night in our most com- 
fortable chair, memories of foods from 
all countries came to my mind; the 
maple pralines of New Orleans with 
pecans sprinkled through them; hot 
Italian spaghetti flavored with tomato, 
green pepper, onions and a medley of 
spices; German lebkuchen cookies, a 
lone almond sitting atop their honeyed, 
glossy surface; crisp French salads, 
the greens intimately mixed with 
chives, young onions, and a whiff of 
garlic; mushrooms floating in juice 
oozing from the browned flanks of a 
sirloin steak; English tea with lemon, 
and, to keep in company, cinnamon 
rolls hiding raisins in their depths. 

No, this would never do, for, al- 
though I could imagine the dishes in 
my mind, and could even taste them 
as I thought of them, describing with 
definite adjectives was another mat- 
ter. 

There are very few words that get 
across to the reader the true essence 
of flavor as the palate knows it. I 
started to search out those that 
would be more than general terms of 
taste. Tart, tangy, piquant, hot, cold, 
sweet, sour, these and others I dis- 
carded for they didn't seem to be just 
what I wanted. 

Thinking that the actual experience 
of eating would help me solve the prob- 
lem, I bounced out to the kitchen and 
put a piece of bread in the toaster, 
then poured myself a glass of milk 
and sat there sipping it. As the famil- 
iar liquid slid down my throat, I tried 
to put what I was tasting into words. 
It was cool and clean but these things 
certainly were not distinguishing 
qualities. The toast was golden and 
brown by this time and I spread but- 
ter on it and took a bite. It was 
crunchy and delicious, the butter giv- 
ing it a salty taste that I am fond of, 
but still words defied me. I finished 
the toast and hopefully reached for an 
apple. I found it juicy and crisp with 
(Continued on page 4) 



"How long have I been here?" 
"About fifteen minutes," one of the 

men in white answered. "All right, 

now?" 

"Sure," Peter grinned. He looked at 
his bashed car. "Can I get a ride to 
town ?" 

He reached town some thirty min- 
utes later, in time for the midnight 
Mass. Slowly he walked to the front 
of the Church, to the right altar. 
There, in detail, lay the story of the 
Birth of our Lord. He looked at the 
figures a long time. He knelt. "I know 
you all," he muttered. 

"Gloria in excelsis Deo." 

Jane Dorward '40. 
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La Lune 



Blood for Barter 



La lune est une jolie femme ce soir, 
Mais a tembs elle se cache elle-meme 
Derriere un delicat nuage, 
Parcequ'elle est une fille modeste. 

Plus tard, la lune est devenu 
Une femme mysterieuse, 
Et cache sa radiante beaute 
Avec une voile de sombre nuage. 

Alors les millions yeux des anges, 
Qui sont les etoiles d'or, 
Voient la goddesse de les cieux 
Paraissant dans se gloire. 

Zella Hazelton '39. 



WHEN YOU STOP TO THINK 

(Continued from page 3) 

a sweet yet tart flavor. Knowing this 
was a rather sorry description, I de- 
cided to abandon the idea in disgust, 
saying apologetically to myself, "Who 
can describe the taste of an onion or 
the flavor of garlic anyway?" 
P. S, Incidentally, I was full. 

Terry Milligan '41. 



Rosary Rain 



One night, when slumber sulked near- 
by, 
A rosary came to me, 
Not on beads of wood or pearl 
But rain-drops sent by Star of Sea. 

In her blue skirts that trail the sky 
She gathered bits of mist-made lace. 
From drifting dew she shaped the 

beads, 
Which in a silken cloud she cased. 

Hooded prayers then nudged the night 
And scudded soft and swift to me. 
They were my starved-for glints of 

grace 
Strung on a rain-drop rosary. 

Margaret O'Connell '41. 



Snow 



The world is warm and covered, 

snow wraps' the snuggling earth; 
Her hills tied in ^lory and 

laugh with gleeful mirth. 
Her trees no more are pleading, 

they are dressed in twinkling snow. 
Her waters rushing gayly 

Know nothing more of woe. 
Mildred Pa v. 



Optimism 



Today, I look with sadness 
At the passing of a tear. 
Tomorrow? Who knows but gladness 
May bring musii t<> the ear. 

Natalie Breen 



Above the roar of cannon and the 
splendor of cathedral crosses on bloody 
pavement, the image of the "little 
general," Francisco Franco is chiseled 
with iron words by his biographer, 
Joaquin Arraras. With graphic pen 
and impersonal eye, biographer has 
traced the mercuric rise of Franco 
from lieutenant in the Spanish army, 
to generalissimo of the Spanish Na- 
tionalist Party. 

The family background of Franco 
is indicated and we learn that he is 
born of a materialistic class. His fa- 
ther and grandfather before him were 
high officials in the Spanish Navy. 
Franco was educated in the Spanish 
State Military Academy, where he 
made himself distinctive in "all his 
classes. 

Franco's first fourteen years of serv- 
ice were spent in Africa beating down 
the stubbles of the Moroccan revolt 
chiefly in the eastern part of that 
Spanish possession. We see him as cap- 
tain, as major, as colonel, and as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Spanish For 
eign Legion. We see him praised for 
his valor, envied for his success, sus- 
pected for his youth, and trusted by 
all. He was a man who trained his sol- 
diers in energy, audacity, and fearless- 
ness. He took intense interest in the 
tribulation and spiritual crisis suffered 
by many of those men of shattered 
lives. He loves his soldiers as compan- 
ions. He has suffered the fire of burn- 
ing day and the snow of winter much 
as the lowly private would. That is 
why Franco is the perfect soldier. 

He was returned to Spain to be 
made director of the renowned Gen- 
eral Military Academy. When the gov- 
ernment closed the academy after a 
brief and brilliant term, Franco's fare- 
well speech aroused indignation among 
the hierarchy of the Spanish party in 
power. He was dubbed a royalist and 
a militarist. 

Franco watched the preliminary 
"October Revolution" and saw the lar- 
vae of Communism hatching at the 
roots of labor and government. To him 
tin 1 solution lay in army organization. 
1936, and the reign of terror burst 
across Spain. The elections were held 
on February 16, 1936, and in spite of 
counterrevolutionary part i e s — the 
htists in the face of extensive and 
discouraging absentations in their 
ranks commanded a popu rity 

of over four hundred thousand votes. 
But the adherents of the Popular Front 
were already celebrating their victorj 
with frenzy. That moment the fraud 



was born. There was a scandalous rob- 
bery of over eighty seats in the par- 
liament — all of which was accom- 
plished by one other than the Parlia- 
mentai~y Commission. Tragedy rang 
through the streets of still, frightened 
cities. 

In his first speech of June 16, Gil 
Robles read a positively authenticated 
statistical account of the outrages 
committed during the preceding 
month: "church burnings, 10; other 
burnings, 19; parish priests outraged, 
9; demolishment of public crosses, 5; 
dead, 61 ; wounded, 224;" Spain was in 
a state of anarchy. For this the gov- 
ernment itself was to blame. It was 
fertile ground for the birth and de- 
velopment of Communistic plans. The 
Claridad, the Marxist daily, pro- 
claimed: "Everything is progressing 
much to our satisfaction. We are ap- 
proaching the ultimate implications of 
our electoral triumph. Shall we return 
to legality as the Rightists demand? 
To what legality? We know no law but 
that of Revolution!" 

Franco faced the situation with de- 
mands for a revived army. He com- 
manded that a state of war be declared 
throughout the nation. Officials of the 
Popular Front sought to keep him oc- 
cupied in foreign service; they feared 
the man who had earlier declared, 
"Wherever I am, there can be no Com- 
munism." 

But Franco was to be Spain's new 
Don Juan. He rose from out of Africa 
and marched with men and Christly 
purpose to the plains of bleeding 
Spain. He knew what his people 
needed — he knew it by "blind faith," 
as he often said to himself. It is "the 
little general," who has taken blinded 
Spain by the hand and led her as far 
as she has come. 

Peggy Mahoney '39. 



You Cannot Bind 



Joaquin Arraras, Francisco 
Franco. 



A bright-lipped moment whispered in 

Eternity 

While Love lay dormant, still nn- 

molded. 
Waiting lor the valiant hand. 
What mad incentive moved his being? 
Plied thai Bplendid, candid form? 
Love, half-done, still imploring 
.Met despair within his eyes 
I i he dust on lost hori; 

erns deep that swell the myriad 
liqi 

i less age 
Id never till then- hollow hardm 
With that bright-lipped moment 
Whispered in the nnals of 

Mity. 

I'M.'.', Maho 
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To the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet, Los Angeles 



Truly significant was the coming of 
the Sisters of Saint Joseph to Los An- 
geles, for they arrived on January 5, 
1889, for the feast of the coming of 
the Biblical Kings, who offered pre- 
cious gifts to the Christ Child. On the 
Eve of the Epiphany, five weary Sis- 
ters ended' their long journey to Los 
Angeles, still "El Pueblo." Accom- 
panied by Reverend Mother Agatha, 
the little band of pioneering Sisters 
were met by Mother Valeria, who had 
come from San Diego to supervise the 
furnishing of Saint Mary's Academy. 
This convent had been built in Saint 
Vincent's Parish by Reverend Father 
Meyer, of the Congregation of the 
Mission. 

Under the direction of Mother Eve- 
lyn O'Neill, the Sisters opened a par- 
ish school in a tiny building on 
Twenty-first Street near Grand Ave- 
nue. Forty pupils were enrolled as day 
students, and soon a few resident stu- 
dents were received. Mother Evelyn 
was succeeded in turn by Mother 
Clara, Mother Demetria, Mother Wila- 
mina, and Mother Saint Catherine. 
During Mother Saint Catherine's term 
of office the boarding school was in- 
creased, additions were made to the 
main building, and adjoining proper- 
ties were purchased. On May 1, 1903, 
His Excellency, Most Reverend Dio- 
mede Falconio celebrated Mass in 
Saint Mary's new chapel, his first 
Mass on California soil, and imparted 
the Papal blessing to the assembled 
community and students. 

With the blessing of God upon this 
Apostolic pioneering, initial arrange- 
ments were made for the transfer of 
the Provincial House to Los Angeles. 
Saint Mary's under the direction of 
Mother Saint Catherine, had taken on 
the full status of an academy, and 
within the second decade, became the 
administration center of the Western 
Province. With permission of the 
Apostolic Delegate, the novitiate was 
transferred from Tucson to Los An- 
geles. In the following November, 
Mother Elizabeth Parrott, Provincial 
Superior, who had been residing in 
Tucson, took up her official residence 
at Saint Mary's, and on March 19, the 
feast of the Patron of the Order, six 



postulants i-eceived the habit of the 
Sisterhood from the hands of Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Conaty, and formed the nu- 
cleus of the California novitiate. 

Early in 1900, the sleepy pueblo, 
where the spirit of leisure and the 
courtesy of the Dons had prevailed 
through the century, began a career 
of bustling activity. Blessed from its 
humble beginning with an increased 
attendance of pupils, Saint Mary's be- 
gan to feel the need for more spacious 
accommodations. A twenty-acre tract 
had been selected southwest of the 
city. Here, on June 15, 1910, the cor- 
ner stone of the new Saint Mary's was 
laid by Bishop Conaty, who, also, on 
August 19, of the following year, 
blessed and dedicated the present 
structure, completed under the super- 
vision of Mother Herman Joseph 0'- 
Gorman, Provincial, and Mother Saint 
Catherine, her assistant. 

The new Academy suggested a typi- 
cal Spanish Mission, with deep ar- 
cades, flower-filled patios, and pergolas 
in the midst of tropical gardens. The 
best traditions of Spanish architec- 
ture are displayed in the interiors of 
the buildings. In the chapel, perfect 
harmony of tone and color produces an 
effect more easily visioned than de- 
scribed. The library is the proud pos- 
sessor of a rich collection of rare books 
and paintings. 

Mother Marcella, Mother Saint 
Catherine, Mother Margaret Mary, 
Mother Elesia, and Mother Killian 
have filled the office of Provincial of 
the Western Province, and have seen 
the development of a thriving novitiate 
and school. At present, the Academy 
numbers about six hundred students. 
Nine parochial schools in the city and 
near vicinity branched out from the 
Provincial House and number more 
than two thousand pupils. 

In June, 1925, Bishop Cantwell ur- 
gently requested the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph to found a college, and in def- 
erence to his wishes, Mount Saint 
Mary's College received its first stu- 
dents in September, 1925. October of 
the same year saw the granting of a 
charter of foundation. Thus, the birth- 
day of the Congregation became 
Founder's Day for the College. 



At first, the College was housed in a 
classroom of Saint Mary's Academy, 
barely large enough to accommodate 
the charter members, who numbered 
twenty-five. Some of this class have 
said that this was the happiest year of 
their college life. Of this number, ten 
persevered through the four years, re- 
ceiving their degrees on June 16, 1929. 
The religious faculty included Mother 
Margaret Mary, the President, Sister 
Aurelia Mary, Sister Agnes Bernard, 
Sister Mary Dolorosa, Sister Celes- 
tine, Sister Winifred, and Sr. Ignatia. 

Reverend Martin O'Malley, C. M., 
Dr. B. F. Stelter, Mr. Amadee Trem- 
blay, Miss Catherine McDonald, Mile. 
Annequin, Miss Lillian Fitch, Dean 
Darsie, and Dr. Woellner were among 
the early secular teachers. 

In 1928 a tract of thirty-three acres 
in the Brentwood Hills was purchased, 
and plans were drawn for the Resi- 
dence Hall, the first unit determined 
upon for the new college plant. 

On the occasion of conferring of de- 
grees on the first graduates of Mount 
Saint Mary's College, the ceremony 
was held on the new campus, after 
which ground was broken for the first 
building. This building was ready for 
occupancy in the spring of 1931, and 
on April 13 of that year, was formally 
opened to students. The first Mass was 
celebrated on the new campus on Sat- 
urday, April 18, by Rt. Rev. Monsig- 
nor J. Cawley, P. A. V. G., who after- 
wards blessed the building. Reverend 
Francis Romer, Css. R., celebrated 
Mass the following day. Thereafter 
Reverend J. P. Madden, S. J., acted as 
Chaplain, and with the exception of an 
interim of one year, the Jesuit Fathers 
of Loyola University have served the 
college in this capacity, the present 
Chaplain being Rev. Lorenz Malone, 
S. J. During the first year on the new 
campus, Miss Anne Rebecca, a stu- 
dent, had the honored privilege of 
making her First Holy Communion in 
the little temporary chapel. 

Saturday classes are conducted for 
the special needs of Religious seeking 
degrees, or for seculars, chiefly public 
school teachers whose occupations pre- 
vent their attending week day courses. 

The number of resident students has 
grown so that this year all available 
room reservations have been occupied. 
The increase of day students has been 
proportional, so that in addition to a 
i 'ontinvu <l "» page 2 > 
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large number of privately owned cars, 
the College runs two large busses to 
care for the student transportation. A 
cherished hope of Faculty and students 
is about to be realized in the erection 
of a new chapel, "Mary Chapel," for 
which a fund was started about ten 
years ago. Plans are now being devel- 
oped and actual work on the building 
will commence in a few weeks. The 
Chapel will occupy the center of the 
mountain top. The Cross on its tower 
will dominate the scene for miles 
around and will be visible not only to 
Los Angeles, but also to the beach 
cities. 

May this symbol of our salvation, on 
the Chapel of Our Blessed Mother, Pa- 
troness of Mount Saint Mary's College, 
be a source of inspiration, radiating 
from the mountain, for the spiritual 
uplift of many future generations ! 
Evelyn Hough '39. 



My College 

A Study in Values 



To St. Joseph 

The love of Mary built a mighty foil- 
ress 

In St. Joseph's heart. 

It forged his courage straight and 
>ng 

To be God's counterpart. 

It tempered his humility to power 

Sword-shining, brave, but still 

To love and cherish her — and to re- 
nounce 

Her nearness, should God will. 

Sister Laurentia, C. S. J. 



Mountain Lilac 

Spring blossomed sweet wild lilac on 

the hills, 
In you there always is a power that 

thrills 
And wakes anew the dull and sickened 

mind, 
That sees your benedictions lightly 

bind 

■ider 

lace, 
And bids our numb reluctant feet to 

t r. 
The path you climb over brier and 

Till on the heights we look — and know 

thi 
Of 'm where your bloom 

izon, and a world. 
Lilai rant 

mist 



Of course when Mother suggested 
querulously that the sixteen-and-a- 
half-mile ride to the college each 
morning might grow monotonous, I 
dared not admit that my own mind 
had quite independently manufactured 
the same fear. I just prayed that it 
would remain bearable. That first day 
when she and I were led politely about 
the campus (as one is through a mu- 
seum), very little impressed me out- 
side the fact that to stay among the 
group, we really did need a guide. Not 
too long afterward, though, my pres- 
ence as a freshman was taken for 
granted, and I could explore at my own 
risk. 

Naturally, I had been thrilled to see 
a real, live deer cross the road leading 
to the college grounds, but my imagin- 
ation failed to function the least bit 
unusually when older girls promised 
the later beauty of profusions of wild 
flowers. All I could see was fairly 
tangled-looking, but undeniably hardy 
bushes and trees. Even the novelty 
of seeing, to the East, the long moun- 
tains and to the West, the horizoned 
sea failed to stir me unduly. 

It was early on Friday afternoon 
when I woke up. Rain had been splash- 
ing down all week; but during the 
night the clouds had rolled back, and 
in the morning the sun warmed a clean 
world. Classes all morning had held my 
mind to the purely practical, but in 
the afternoon I had a whole glorious 
week-end before me. My satisfaction 
with things in general was in no way 
diminished by the fact that I could 
leave on the early bus. Someone 
pointed out as we started, that snow 
had fallen on most of the mountain- 
tops. I had to admit that it was im- 
pressive, with each rise sharp in the 
clear air. Then as we rounded a horse- 
shoe curve, I made my own glorious 
discovery . . . the ocean. There was 
never a blue more pure unless it 
the sky. Around the base of each 

• large islands about thirty miles 

hore, encircled a rot tony-looking 

halo that stretched all along the shore, 

too. All lav seemed 

i| the water meeting the 

like a painted backdrop 

the green and whi ode 

the right angle to gild a strip 

from it 

■ ut- 

tinj.- oily 

lei was of liq 

emed that we could see 

plainly outlined every ripple on that 

of the or. 

mated, I looked behind me to 

' the snow-bur- 

den< the 



golden waters of the Pacific. Too 
quickly we were in the city, our pic- 
ture spoiled by tall buildings. Since 
then, however, my enjoyment of the 
college, and the thoroughly delightful 
people I contact there, has been en- 
riched by the beginnings of an appre- 
ciation of nature, always before a 
merely abstract term. Rainy days no 
longer mean just a bother of locating 
galoshes, and an umbrella, but rather 
the inspiration of loking out over a 
mountain road and seeing nothing but 
a yellowish whiteness and the assur- 
ance that immediately after the storm 
passes I may again be thrilled by the 
sting of the fresh air as I stand look- 
ing eastward to marvels and westward 
to wondsrs. 

Wanda Corlett '42. 



A Meditation 



"Jesus said to Mm: Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy <>'"</ with thy 
whole hunt, and with tin/ whoU 
sovl, and with thy whole mind. 

This is the greatest ami tin 
first commandment. 

And the secorid is like to this: 
Thou shnlt love Hiii neighbor as 
Thyself:' 

Christ gave us this beautiful sum- 
mary of the Divine Law when He an- 
swered the question of one of the 
Pharisees who was a doctor of the law. 
The great Teacher was surrounded by 
a multitude of inquiring men who 
sought to ensnare Him, of pushing the 
most learned forward in an effort to 
challenge. The quiet clear voice 
swered every question and the crowd, 
feeling His power and frank simplii ity 
were swayed into admiration for Hi 
docl rine. 

Two thousand years later all law 
is still contained in these two ci 
mandments. Yet an important part of 
thit o much neglected 

that it- abu < come an 

passing habit. This is the • 
practice of making unkind remarks 

ms. it is generally • 
ceded that when. men or y 

together uncharitable im- 

mediately enter into the i ion. 

w e all gi i i in in..- 

ere tlu 

sioi ,| often 

. ibute a at could be e; 

n when w< are all 
tryii 

for 

■ 
once, it will i and peril; 

i 
this ever militant Boldiet 
my. 

I.i i \S\ 'II. 
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The Scotswoman 



Mary, the moon has knelt near the 

Thames, 
The cloak she casts off is splayed with 

star-gems ; 
She lays her white head on the scaffold 

of day, 
And the grieving clouds cry on the 

hill, where they pray. 
Our courtyard is swelling with peasant 

and sire. 
With beggar and beauty, and black- 
cowled friar. 
The hoary archbishop has sent his last 

blessing, 
Your old nurse sobs in the cell, where 

she's dressing. 
Mary, the day is afraid to walk in. 
So shell-white your face, as the deep 

drums begin 
To roar for proud head and your soft 

Stuart chin. 
So the grey day is waiting in heart of 

queen Bess 
As she counts the red rubies on bro- 
caded dress, 
And hides the gold quill in the lace of 

her smile — 
Oh, the crime of the quill, and the 

fraud of the trial, 
The black-tallowed candle of life must 

burn quick, 
Your jade-fingered cousin is crushing 

the wick! 
The cold breath of Burleigh is frost- 
ing the gate, 
The glove of the guardsman is dusting 

the grate. 
Press your last prayer from the ivory 

bead, 
And kiss the damp cross on the gos 

you read. 
Loop the long veil over dark, brave 

eyes, 
Now the cloud hides the sun, in Aqui- 

taine si. i< 
Cling to my arm, lest the mud mar 

ur train. 
How the cobblestones shine, in the new 

morning rain! 
Your soul will burst whit. 

on the breeze. 
No tear on lace kerchief, crown-j< 

of G 

Peggy Mahonfa 



The Philosophy of Seneca 

As Found in His Lett' rs 



Monica 



Her face holds, written, a thousand 

tal 
Her < burning, but one light 

Around her heart hang veils 

On her cheek the well-worn paUi 

tear 
On her hand ti ■ md its 

ii 
On her breath a constant prayer: 
"Oh, God, whose son climbed 

vary, 



Lucius Annaeus Seneca was the 
most famous philosopher of the Silver 
Age of Roman culture. So much of the 
practical side of his philosophy can be 
embodied in life today that it is of in- 
terest and perhaps of value to a mod- 
ern to read his Epistulae Morales ad- 
dressed to his friend Lucilius. 

Seneca was a Stoic, and if he did 
not practice all the tenets of his belief, 
at least he preached them effectively. 
He was not, however, restricted in 
philosophical ideas, for he borrowed 
freely from other sources, particularly 
from Epicurus. He believed that phil- 
osophy should be made a part of life; 
and he did what he could to show its 
practical aspects to the man of affairs 
seeking to learn how to think. He pro- 
claimed to all that the life of the mind 
is the only important life, and in this 
strain he wrote his letters. 

He was a typical Stoic in his belief 
in an immanent God, and in his teach- 
ing of the restraint of the feelings, a 
doctrine by which the Stoics are best 
known. This feeling of "God within 
colors his whole philosophy and 
gives rise to his teachings of purity 
and solitude of mind. It is the pres- 
ence of the great world-spirit, God, in 
man that makes him great and admir- 
able. The most noble souls are those in 
whom this union is manifest most 
clearly, and whose duty it is to lead 
other men to the only life, which con- 
sists in living according to nature. 

The development of the mind to ac- 
cord with this power dwelling within 
and transcending all creatures is of ut- 
most necessity. It is the only essential 
thing in life; development of the body 
is only incidental, and if it exceeds 
onable limits and interferes with 
the mind, it is to be deeply condemned. 
Thus a life which is free from disturb- 
ing luxuries and rich only in simplicity 
is the best life (or so Seneca held in 
theory). More time is free for the 
mind if the body is not a slave to mate- 
rial things. Death affects only the 
body, and therefore is not to be 
ed; it is inevitable and necessary. 
Since old age may also touch only the 
body, neither should it be feared : it 
brings with it richer gifts of wisdom 
and more freedom for mental activity. 
In his attitude toward old age, Seneca 

Take my son to Calvary. 
Augustine, my son. to Calvary." 

heaven-moving 
might 
Her face holds, written, a thousand 

tales 
Her eyes hold, burning, but one light. 
( 'II \KI.nTTE TANSKE '42. 



is much like his predecessor Cicero; 
both show that it is to be welcomed 
for its compensations; that far from 
causing a man to be cast aside, it 
makes him more valuable by giving 
him time and ripened learning in the 
things that really matter to all men. 

Because development of the mind is 
so important and so difficult, the best 
surroundings for it are not only simple 
but solitary. Contact with men sullies 
the mind and should be avoided as 
much as possible. The truth is the in- 
dwelling spirit and that man carries 
with him. It not only prevents loneli- 
ness in solitude, but the solitary man 
achieves through it a sort of grandeur 
of spirit which is an example to his 
fellowmen. If the mind is not sufficient 
for itself, no outside distraction can 
cure the inner feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion and futility. Ideas such as these 
might have influenced Emerson in his 
famous essay on "Self-Reliance" and 
his ideas of a transcendental world- 
soul. 

In many ways Seneca's thoughts 
seem to resemble strongly Christian 
teachings. It is possible, though not 
certain, that he had some contact with 
Christianity through his brother Gal- 
lic Thus in the letter in which he fully 
expounds the theory of God within us 
he seems to be almost outlining the 
Christian teaching of the Holy Spirit 
and the divine gift of power and nobil- 
ity of soul, which is sanctifying grace. 
But usually this apparent resemblance 
is more in words than in thought, for 
Seneca is a pagan philosopher to the 
core, by training and by choice. To 
take the same example, his idea of an 
indwelling spirit differs fundamental- 
ly from the Christian; his is a force 
above man which permeates and moves 
the entire world, all parts of .it. The 
Christian teaching is of a divine in- 
fusion from God, while man remains 
a separate personality. 

Seneca, then, as a practical, hard- 
headed Roman, has many lessons for 
a modern man. In the world of today, 
afflicted with what he called "commun- 
is insania," his good sense is useful. 
The prevailing over-emphasis on bodi- 
ly development at the expense of the 
mind would be checked if his words 
were heeded. The fact that philosophy 
can be a guide of life in every field is 
one of value to the modern man who 
feels he has no time for deep think- 
ing. And perhaps the most valuable 
lesson of all lies in the teaching that 
most of man's troubles and dissatis- 
faction lies within himself and only a 
spiritual regeneration can change him 
and the world outside him. Seneca, 
philosopher of the Silver Age of Rome, 
is teacher of moderns because he en- 
d the company of those to whom it 
is given to teach universal tru' 

h Tonne ' 10. 
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A Roman Marriage 

Read by a Prologus — Action in 
Pantomime 



Marriage in Roman times, just as 
today, had certain forms and customs. 
It is the purpose of this playlet to 
show you the rituals of a Roman mar- 
riage, and it is interesting to notice 
the many customs that have come 
down to us today. 

SCENE I 
Selection of a Husband 
Gratia, the daughter of a wealthy 
Roman patrician, now that she has 
reached the age of fourteen, is old 
enough to be married. Her parents se- 
lect the Roman youth that she will 
marry. An old friend of the family is 
consulted, and he agrees to find a suit- 
able husband among his young ac- 
quaintances. After considering the 
wealth, position, and future prospects 
of many, he selects Calvus, a Roman of 
high standing, and tells the father of 
Gratia of his choice. The parents of 
both young people meet and agree up- 
on the marriage. Gratia and Calvus are 
then informed of the impending event. 

SCENE II 
The Beth-rot hnl 

This is a great social event with 
many prominent Romans attending. 
Gratia is led by her father to meet her 
future husband. However, she does not 
speak throughout the entire proceed- 
ings. All Calvus' dealings are with her 
father. The two men exchange the le- 
gal formulas: "Do you promise to give 
your daughter, Gratia, to me to be my 
wedded wife?" asks Calvus. "The gods 
bring luck! I betroth her," answers 
the father. "The gods bring luck!" re- 
peats Calvus. Then Calvus places a 
ring upon Gratia's finger, the third on 
her left hand, because it was believed 
a nerve ran from this finger directly 
to the heart. Gratia is now officially 
engaged. 

SCENE III 
The Dmvry 

Then follow weeks of preparation. 
Besides the marriage plans there are 
financial matters to be settled — the ad- 
justment of Gratia's dowry. How much 
money would her father give in all — 
in cash, land, and bankers' securities? 
At one time the betrothal almost had 
to be cancelled, but finally the matter 
is adjusted. The contract is witnessed 
by the pressing of signet rings into 
the seal. 

SCENE IV 
Dressing the Bride 

The bride is dressed with the great- 
est care by her mother. Before the 
ceremony, she places upon the altar of 
the household he things of her 

childhood. First, the tunica recta, a 
garment of good omen, is placed up<>n 



her. This is tied around the waist with 
a band of wool, knotted with the "knot 
of Hercules." She wears, of course, all 
the jewels loaded upon neck, ears, 
arms, and fingers, which, by contract, 
she is to bring to Calvus, in her trous- 
seau. Her hair is parted in six locks, 
braided with ribbons. Over her head 
is placed the bridal veil of red silk, and 
pressing down this veil is a garland of 
flowers picked, as custom decreed, by 
the bride's own hands. 

SCENE V 
The Mai~riage Ceremony 
The afternoon for the ceremony is 
at hand. The wedding guests come 
thronging to the home of the bride, 
and great crowds of plebians gather 
to watch the proceedings. The atrium 
is hung with flowers, and the air is 
heavy with perfume. Before the serv- 
ice, the auspices are taken and found 
to be favorable so that the marriage 
may proceed. First, the tablets of the 
marriage contract are read. Then Gra- 
tia is led to Calvus. She takes his hand, 
and he asks her, "Will you be my ma- 
ter familias?" "Yes," answers Gratia. 
She then asks him, "Will you be my 
pater familias?" "Yes," he answers, 
and immediately there are shouts of 
congratulation. These decisive words 
spoken, the married couple unite in 
placing a cake of coarse bread upon 
the altar of the gods. The marriage 
party then attend the marriage feast. 

SCENE VI 
The Wedding Procession 
After the feast, the wedding pro- 
cession to the house of the bridegroom 
takes place. The bride is torn from her 
mother's arms by show of force, to 
commemorate the time when brides 
were taken by capture. Then the bridal 
procession wends through the streets. 
First come flute players, followed by 
by the bride. Then comes the bride- 
groom who scatters nuts to the plebian 
crowds, nuts being the symbol of fruit- 
fulness. Then the rest of the bridal 
party follow. 

SCENE VII 
At the Bridegroom's House 
When the bridegroom's home is 
reached, Gratia first anoints the door 
with fat and oil, the sign of plenty. 
She is then lifted over the threshold, 
in order to avoid the chance of so bad 
an omen as a slip of the foot on enter- 
ing the house for the first time. Then 
she is given a cup of cold water and a 
firebrand by Calvus, her husband, in 
token of the life they are to live to- 
gether and her part in the home. Gra- 
tia next produces three coins, giving 
one to her husband, one to the house- 
hold gods, and throwing one to the 
crowd outside for good luck. She then 
again repeats the words of consent, 
"Where thou art Gaius, I am Gaia " 



SCENE VIII 
Privilege of Roman Matrons 

Before her marriage Gratia had 
been a mere girl, completely controlled 
by her parents, unable to appear in 
public save under severe restrictions. 
The day after entering Calvus' house, 
she finds herself become by one act a 
noble matrona with the destinies of a 
huge retenue of slaves and freedmen 
at her disposal, enjoying a great pros- 
perity, meeting her husband's friends 
as their equal, going where she pleases, 
saying what she pleases, almost doing 
what she pleases. 

Abroad in crowds, her dress, the 
stola matrona, secures the young mar- 
ried woman extreme respect. Every 
March, an official festival, a kind of 
Mother's Day is held, which is devoted 
to celebrating the virtues of the gra- 
cious heads of every household. On 
this day, no less than on her birthday, 
she receives presents from her hus- 
band, family, and dependants. 

Helen Coogan '41. 



Ruggedest of Rugged 
Individuals 



Rebellious adolescence was the inex- 
haustible characteristic of the indom- 
itable Stephen Vincent Murphy, as he 
stood shame-faced, abashed, and 
pigeon-toed before the accusing digit 
of parental exactness. All reprimand 
could not daunt the bursting revolu- 
tion which now choked and contracted 
his throat in convulsory gymnastics. 

He was fourteen, almost fifteen too, 
and to have the whole kaleidoscopic 
world crushing him against the door- 
post with almost Puritanical misunder- 
standing that it might even eliminate 
all the vital importance of one Steevie 
Vince, as his shy-faced, impish com- 
panions nick-named him, was pure 
misery, dejection and persecution. 
That unforgivable quality no parent 
ever possessed — complete ignorance of 
the transitory teen age — was now 
pouring out to him like a steady bar- 
rage of so much wasted energy. 

Not intentionally had he unsuccess- 
fully remembered to purchase the ne- 
cessary contents of the evening's un- 
prepared meal. Tonight, the parental 
board would be void of edible descrip- 
tion ; and though maternal reproach 
still resounded tormentingly against 
his deaf yet apparently attentive ears, 
he sought to comfort his persecuted 
existence by delving into the hidden 
recesses of his pants pockets until his 
fingers pried minute holes. He gulped 
and swallowed hard and often. Was not 
Steevie-Vince the solitary importance 
ol the Boy Scout Troop ::r,7 ' Was he 
not the ruggedest of rugged individu- 
w as he not fifteei 

R. A Aviw '40. 



